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HIS county derives its name from its having been inha« 
1 bited by the Middle Saxons, who were thus diſtinguiſh- 
ed on account of their ſituation in the middle, between the 
three antient kingdoms of the Eaſt, Weſt, and South Saxans, 
by which they were ſurrounded, - = m 1 
Middleſex is bounded dy Hertfordſhire on the north; by 
the river Thames, which divides it from the county of gut- 
5 on the ſouth; by the river Colne, which ſeparates it from 
uckinghamſhire, on the.weſtz and by the river Lea, which 
divides it from the county of Eſſex, on the eaſt. It extends 
ſcarcely twenty-four miles in length, about eighteen in breadth, 
and is not more than ninety- five in circumference 3 but as it 
comprehends the cities of London and Weſtminſter, which 
Rand in the ſouth-eaſt part of the county, it is by much the 
wealthieſt and moſt populous county in England. It is divi- f 
ded into fix hundreds and two liberties; and contains two ei- 3 
ties and five. market towns. It lies in the province of Cans 
Vor. II. 2 A 8 tetbury, 
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terbury and dioceſe of London; and, excluſive of London 
and Weſtminſter, has feventy-three pariſh churches, beſides 

_ Chapels of eaſe. 
The air of Middleſex is very pleaſant and healthy, to which 
\ a fine gravelly ſoil contributes not a little. The ſoil produces 
plenty of corn; and the country abounds with fertile mea- 
dows and gardeners grounds; for the art of gardening, aſſiſted 
by the rich compoſt from London, is brought to much greater 
perfection in this county than in any other part of England. 
The rivers of this county are the Thames, the Colne, 
the Lea, and the New River. The Thames is one of the 
fineſt and moſt beautiful rivers in the world; and at London 
| the depth of it is ſufficient, not only for the navigation of large 
| / {hips, but for making, it, what it really is, one of the greateſt 
ports for trade in the univerſe. Its water is extremely whole» 
ſome, and fit for uſe in the longeſt voyages, during which it 
1 will work and ferment itſelf like ftrong liquor, till it becomes 
perfectly fine, It abounds with a great variety of fiſh, among 
| which its ſalmons, ſmelts, and flounders, are particularly ad- 
mired. The Colne and the Lea have already been deſcribed 
in the account of Eſſex; and a deſcription of the New Ri- 
ver will be given in a ſzparate article, which will follow that 
of Iſlington. - 35 4a 


E I . 


+ LONDON, the grand capital of England and of all the Bri- 
tiſh empire, is the ſee of a Biſhop, and a city and county of it- 
"ſelf. It is now fo united with Weftminſter, that tho? both are 
diſtinct cities as to their juriſdictions, and formerly were ſo as 
to their ſituation, yet both now form one metropolis. The Bo- 
Tough of Southwark, in the county of Surry, which is united 
to London by a bridge over the Thames, called London- 
bridge, is alſo only a member or ſuburb of the city of Lon- 
don; and the cities of London and Weſtminſter, together 
with the Borough of Southwark, are but three diſtricts, 
which, except within their reſpective juriſdictions, are indif- 
*criminately comprehended under the name of London, though 
Wee | | each 
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each differs in the manner of government, and each, as a diſ- 
tinct corporation, ſends members to Parliament. 5 
Various conjectures have been made reſpecting the etymo- 
logy of the word London, but the only circumſtance that 

ts certain reſpecting it is, that it is derived from the antient 
name - Londinium, Which is, perhaps, entirely Latin. It is 
mentioned under the, names of Londinium and Longidinium 
by Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Antoninus. 3 
London was a city in the time of the Romans, and was ce- 
lebrated at a very early period for the multitude of its mer- 
chants, and the vaſt extent of its trade. Daring the Saxon 
heptarchy it was the metropolis of the kingdom of the Eaſt 
Saxons, and was always the chief reſidence of the Kings of 
England. Its firſt charter, from William the Conqueror, da- 
ted in the year 1067, is ſtill preſerved in the city archives. In 
the neighbourhood of Dowgate was erected the Milliarium 
of the jm (now called London-Stone, and ſituated in 
Cannonsſtreet), from which they meaſured their diſtances to 
their ſeveral ſtations in Britain. Here centered five Roman 
military ways: The Watling-ſtreet, from the ſouth-eaſt and 
porth-weſt ; -the Ermine-ſtreet, from the ſouth-weſt and north: 
and a neighbouring way from Old Ford by Bethnal Green; 
The firſt entered the city at Dowgate, and probably paſſed 
through Newgate z this was accompanied by the ſecond, 
which alſo entered at Dowgate, and probably pafſed through 
Cripplegate z. the fifth way led through Aldgate by Bethnal 
Green to the ferry at Old Ford. ES , 
London is ſituated to great advantage, on a gentle riſe from 
the river Thames, and on a_gravelly and loamy ſoil, which 
conduces very much to the health of the inhabitants. The 
country round it conſiſts of gardeners grounds, delightful 
plains, and beautiful eleyations, adorned with a great number 
of magnificent country houſes, The roads leading to this 
vaſt city are the fineſt that can be imagined ; being kept in 
conſtant repair; and the diſtances from London, in all the 
great roads to it throughout Britain, are marked on ſtone poſts, 
called mile-ſtones, ſet up at the end of every meaſured mile. 
London is ſituated moſtly on the north bank of the river 
Thames; part of it, namely, the Borough of Southwark, a 
dependency of the city of London, being in Surry, and on 
the ſouth bank of the ſaid river. Withio the city- walls and 
its ancient bars and gates, it takes in but a narrow compaſs $ 
| ä but 
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4 MIDDLESEX 
but if, in the general acceptation of London, we take in all 


that vaſt maſs of buildings, reaching from Blackwall in the 


eaſt to Tothil- fields in the weft, from London: bridge ſouth to 
Uſlington north, and from Peterborough-houſe on the Bank- 
fide at Weſtminſter to Portland-place and Marybone; and 
all the new buildings to Knightſbridge one way, and to Pad- 
dington another; a prodigy all this of ſuch buildings as no- 


thing in the world does or ever did ſurpaſs, except it was old 

Rome in Trajan's time, when the walls of that eity were 

+ ſaid to be fifty miles in circuit, and the number of its inhabi= 
tants ſix million eight hundred thoufand. 


'The figure of London is very irregular, being ftretched 


out in buildings at the pleafure of every undertaker, for con- 


veniency of trade or otherwiſe. Its form, inelu ung the city 
of Weſtminſter and borough of Southwark, is nearly oblong; 


being about five miles. in length from weſt to eaſt, if mea» 


ſured in a direct line from Hyde-park-corner to the end of 
Limehouſe, and upwards of fix, if the ſtreets be followed ; 


or, from Limehouſe to the end of Tothil- ſtreet in Weſtmin= 


ſter, ſeven miles and a half. London, including the build- 
ings on both ſides the water, is in fome places three miles 
broad from ſouth to north, as from St. George's in Southwark 
to Shoreditch in Middleſex; or two miles and a half, as from 
Peterborough-houſe' to Bedford-fquare z and in ſome places 


not half 'a mile, as in Wapping, and lefs in Rotherhithe, 


Several villages, formerly ſtanding at a great diftance, are now 
joined to the ſtreets by continued buildings; and more are 

ikely to meet in the ſame manner, as at Deptford, Iflington, 
Mile-end, and Newington Butts in Surry, But the ſtreets 


- 


are now greatly widened and improved, the old gates are pul- 


Jed down, and the whole city rendered much more healthy 
and commodious than ever, as well as much lefs liable to fuch 


dreadful conflagrations as formerly happened. from too much 


crowded buildings. 

Weſtminſter is in a fair way to join hands with Chelſea, 
as St, Giles's hath done with Marybone, and Great Ruſſel- 
ſtreet with Bedſord - ſquare. The circuit of this large mals, as 
taken collectively, as conſiſting of the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and by actual admeaſurement in ſtraight lines, 
may on the Middleſex and Southwark ſides amount to up- 
wards of thirty-ſix. miles, excluſive of Greenwich, Chelſea, 


nightſbrid ge, and 1 enſington, 
K 19 ges K Seon, The 
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The number of inhabitants has been variouſly gueſſed at. 
Maitland in 1739 computed, that within the walls and bars 
of this city are feven hundred and twenty-five thouſand nine 
hundred and three; but Sir William Petty, in his laſt com- 
putation, ſuppoſed it to contain a million, though ia this he 
takes in a greater compaſs than Maitland ; and in the large 
circuitabovementioned, it may be reaſonably concluded there 
are about one million five hundred thouſand ſouls, | 

This city is under excellent regulations, particularly with 
regard to lights, pavements, &. It is governed by a Lord- 
Mayor, twenty-five Aldermen, two Sheriffs, a Recorder, and 
Common Council ; their juriſdiction extending not only ta 
the city and liberties, but alſo to Southwark. They are con- 
fervators of the river Thames, from Staines=bridge in Surry 
and Middleſex to the river Medway in Kent, and ſome ſay up 
to Rocheſter- bridge. The government of the out parts is by 
Juſtices and the Sheriffs of London, who are likewiſe Sheriffs 
of Middleſex. . 

The city riſes gradually from the Thames bank, and ſtands 

on a gentle eminence; but the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt parts 
of the town, particularly that part on the ſouth ſide of the 
river, ſtand low, and at ſpring tides are ſubjeQ to inundations, 
which have ſometimes happened at Weſtminſter-hall. 
\ The ſtreets are generally level, and the principal ones open, 
and extremely well-deilt ; the houſes being genecally of brick, 
and extending a conſiderable length. Theſe are chiefly in- 
babited by tradeſmen, whoſe houſes and ſhops make a much 
better appearance than thoſe of tradeſmen commonly do ia 
the other cities of Europe. Perſons of rank commonly re- 
hide in large elegant ſquares, ſome few houſes in which are of 
ben ſtone, or plaiſtet in imitation of it, and generally make 
a grand, ap peatance. Of theſe are great numbers at the weſt 
end of the town, as alſo at St. James's Palace, which, with 
other particulars, will be deſctibed in the ac count of the city 
of Weſtminſter. f 2 

What adds moſt to the affluence and ſplendor of this great 
city, is its commodious pott, tho? near forty miles from the 
main fea, whitber many thouſand ſhips of burthen annually 
reſort from all parts of the world; and thoſe of moderate buli 
can come as far as London- bridge, while large barges and weſt-⸗ 
country: boats can go througk bridge, and a great diſtaner up 

| | k 5 he 
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the Thames, tarrying goods of all kinds to and from the me- 
tropolis. aud ; 

London is reckoned to have two thirds of the whole trade 
in England. The ſtrength of this city, having no ſort of 
fortifications, unleſs we reckon the Tower of London as its 
citadel, conſiſts in the number of its inhabitants, who are 
commonly computed to be one ſeventh of all-the people in 


- England, and one eighth of the whole in Great Britain, 


This metropolis contains one cathedral ;z a great number of 
pariſh-churches, many of which are diſtinguiſhed by their 
loftineſs, elegance, and beauty; and alſo a great variety of 
churches, chapels, and meeting-houſes, for foreigners and diſ- 
ſenters from the eſtabliſhment of the church of England, of 
all the different perſwaſions. Here are likewiſe hoſpitals for 
the cure or relief of moſt of the diſorders incident to the hu- 
man frame, moſt of which are equally remarkable for the ju- 
dicious manner in which their affairs are conducted, and for 


the elegant ſtile of the buildings in which the various bene- 


volent plans are carried on, and which gives them more the ap- 
pearance of palaces than of places ſet apart for the reception 
of thoſe who are at once labouring under the accumulated: 
weight of ſickneſs and poverty. This city, and its environs, 
alſo contains more charity- ſchools, for the education of the 
poor of both ſexes, in the moſt important parts of knowledge, 
than any other city in the world. It is likewiſe e e 2 
by fome very excellent ſeminaries for the education of youth 

of a higher claſs, in every branch of curious and polite learn- 
ing. No place can boaſt the being ſupplied with greater 
plenty or variety of proviſions of all kinds, and of the beſt - 
forts. A variety of inns of courts for the reſidence of gen- 
tlemen of the law, a number of very elegant ſquares, three- 

ſtately bridges, a magnificent Guildhall, a Royal Exchange 
and Cuſtom Houſe equally elegant and commodious, ſeveral 

royal palaces, and a vaſt number of other public buildings, all 


| contribute to render London a moſt ſuperb and beautiful city, 


and well worthy the inſpection of every inquiſive mind. Of 
the moſt remarkable of the elegant and uſeful ſtructures by 
which it is adorned, we ſhall give as particular an account as 
the bounds of this, work will allow. | wb Ip 

The uſual firing in this city, wood being ſcarce and dear, 
and that moſtly uſed by the bakers, is pit- coal, brought from. 


ſome 


Newcaſtle-upon= Tyne, and the Biſhoprick of Durham, with 


n D D r n 
ſome I Scotch coals; of all which, taken together, at leaſt ſix 
hundred thouſand chaldron, or twenty-one million fix hundred 
thouſand buſhels, are annually conſumed ; whence the town 
at a diſtance always appears ſhrowded in ſmoke, 


The town is well ſupplied with water from the Thames, 
the New River brought from Ware in Hertfordſhire, and 


from Chelſea, London annually conſumes above ſeven hun- 


dred thouſand ſheep and lambs, and one hundred thoouſand 
head of cattle, beſides a vaſt number of hogs, pigs, poultry 
of all kinds, &c. &. th pet 
In the ſtreets ply daily about one thouſand coaches, beſides 
a great number of ſedan chairs. The penny-poſt, for carry- 
ing letters or ſmall paper parcels, within the bills of morta- 
lity, or ten miles round London every way, is a very great 
conveniency. E e b IT, 
The public places for amuſement are numerous, in ſum- 
mer, Ranelagh and Vauxhall; alſo St. James's and Hyde 
parks, with a great variety of others of leſs note; and in win- 
ter are plays, operas, maſquerades, balls, concerts, &c,' - - 
London conſiſts of ſeventy-two companies, each of which 
has a maſter and wardens, or aſſiſtants, annually choſen. The 
city is divided into twenty-ſix wards, and over each preſides 
an Alderman, who has his deputy: and out of the court of 
Aldermen is annually choſen a Lord- Mayor, who reſides, du- 
ring his mayoralty, in an elegant and ſpacious ſtructure, 
finiſhed in 1751, and called the Manfion-houſe ; but not have 
ing yet a ſufficient opening round it, great part of its beauty 
is loſt to the eye. : 
London ſends four members to Parliament. It formerly 
was walled round, and had ſeven gates by land, namely, 
Ludgate, Aldgate, Cripplegate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Moor- 
gate, and Biſhopſgate, all which were taken down in Septem- 


ber 1760, except Newgate; and this hath. alſo been ſince ta- 


ken down, and a ſpacious new jail hath been built at an im» 


menſe expence. But in June 15 80, a deſperate mob, excited, 


as they pretended, by apprehenſions for the Proteſtant religion, 
broke open this jail to reſcue ſome of their comrades who had 
heen committed; they let out all the felons, and afterwards 
burnt the jail, It is now rebuilt and repaired: — 
Adjoining to Newgate is an elegant ſeſſions- houſe, lately 
built, in which the ſeſſions for the city and county are held 
eight times a year. The old ſeſſions · houſe, as well as the old 


jail, 
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Jail, are entirely taken down, together with a number of houſes 
oppoſite to them in the Old Bailey, and the ſtreet is thereby 
rendered very commodious, open, and airy. a 
On the water-fide there were Dowgate and Billingſgate, 
long ſince demoliſhed,” as well as the Poſtern-gate near 
the Tower, and the greateſt part of the walls. In the year 
1670 there was a gate erected, called Temple Bar, which de- 
termines the bounds of the city weſtward. 8 
This City has undergone great calamities of various kinds, 
but the two laſt were moſt remarkable: The firſt was the 
plague in 1665, which ſwept away ſixty-eight thouſand five 
hundred and ninety-ſix perſons ; and the fire in 1666, which 
burnt down thirteen thouſand two hundred houſes, In me- 
mory of this laſt event there is an obeliſk erected, called the 
Monument, near the place where the fire began, which is one 
of the moſt remarkable ſtructures in the city. It is a fluted 
ſtone pillar of the Doric order, two hundred and two feet in 
height, fifteen in diameter, and forty-five ia circumference, 
It ſtands on a pedeſtal forty feet high and twenty-one ſquare, 
Within is a winding ſlair-caſe, conſiſting of three hundred 
and forty-four ſtone ſteps, with iron rails up to the capital of 
the column, over which is a balcony of iron - work, in the 
midſt of which riſes a Conic building thirty-two feet high, the 
ſummit of which terminates in a blazing urn. The architect 
was Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The front or weſt ſide of the pe- 
deſtal is decorated with emblematical figures in alto relievo, 
expreſſive of the city's deſolation and ſplendid reſtoration. 
And on the north, ſouth, and eaſt ſides are inſcriptions, ex - 
preſſive of the occaſion on which this lofty and magnificent 


"pillar was erected. 


The Tower of London is fituated at the ſouth-eaſt angle 
of the city of London, on the banks of the Thames, and was 
built or enlarged by William the Conqueror and his ſucceſs 

- ſor, on the ſpot where once ſtood a fort of much ancienter 
foundation, ſome ſay of Julius Cæſar's. The wall and ditch 
are the work of William Rufus; and other ſucceeding princes 
added more works. So that now the ſcite of this fortreſs 
meaſures almoſt a mile in circumference, and contains the 
White Tower, which is the moſt ancient ſtructure within the 
Tower, the Office of Ordnance, and the Mint; the Record- 

_ office, containing a perpetual evidence of the rights of the. 
crown, and of the ſubjects of England; the * 
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which contains all the regalia, beſides plate and other rich 
things; the Spaniſh, horſe, great and ſmall armoury, con- 
taining ſmall arms for ſixty thouſand men, and the figures of 
fifteen Kings on horſeback, The Tower alſo contains ſeveral 
ſtreets of modern houſes for the officers, &c. and a church 
built by King Edward the Third, and dedicated to St. Peter 
in Chains, or Ad Vincula. The ſoutheſide is parted from the 
Thames by a broad convenient wharf and a narrow ditch. | 
Upon the-wharf are a large number of iron ordnance, Which 
are fired upon public occaſions ; and over the ditch is a draw= 
bridge, for the readier loading and unloading ordnance ſtores. 
On the north-ſide of this wharf, there are extreme good bar- 
racks for the uſe of the ſoldiers in this garriſon ; at the eaſt 
of which lies a platform, called the Ladies-line, ſeventy yards 
in length, parallel with the wharf, ſhaded with a row of lofty. 
trees. The aſcent to the platform is by ſtone ſteps; and it 
opens a way upon the walls almoſt round the Tower, paſt 
the Devil's-battery, which mounts ſeven guns; the Stone- 
battery with eight guns; and the Wooden- battery of ſix pieces 
of cannon, all braſs nine pounders. The entrance into this 
fortreſs is by two gates on the weſt, one within the other, 
each being large enough to admit carriages.of any dimen- 
ſions. The firſt gate is upon Tower-hill, opening towards 
the city, Within this gate ſtands a place called the Lion's 
Tower, where the royal menage, or collection of wild beaſts, 
birds, &c. are to be ſeen. From hence, paſting over a ſtrong 
ſtone bridge upon the ditch, we come to the ſecond gate, which 
is much ſtronger than the firſt, and has a portcullis, to let 
down upon occaſion, which is guarded day and night. Hav- 
ing paſſed this bridge, there is a narrow paſſage to the dra w- 
bridge on the wharf, on the right hand, and a ſtreet on the 
left, in which is the mint, where the current money is coined, 
The fortreſs is under the government of a Conſtable or Go- 
vernor, whoſe office is very honourable as well as profitable; 
a Lieutenant, a Deputy-Lieutenant, and other inferior officers. 
The Church here is parochial, and a rectory, and is ſitua 
at the north-weſt angle of Northumberland-walk, in the gift 
of the King, exempt from all epiſcopal and archie | 
riſdiction, and without inſtitution and induction. 
however, is but ſmall. 

The milicary government of the Tower takes in a c 


able compaſs, known by the name of the Tower Ha 
Vor. II. 
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London-Bridge, ſituated a little farther weſt than the Cui- 
tom-Houſe, forms the communication between London and 
the ſouthern part of England. It was originally built of wood, 
about the year 1017, and of ſtone, with nineteen arches, be- 
tween the years 1176 and 1209. Since which time it has 
met with -conſiderable damages both from fire and floods of 
water, which have occaſioned ſeveral repairs and ſubſtantial 
improvements But the difficulty of the navigation through 
bridge, and the continual accidents and the many lives loſt in 
attempting the paſſage, and the danger foot-paſſengers were 
in upon the bridge, (ocecaſioned by the contracting each fide 
of it with houſes, for the ſake of the rents they produced, by 
which it was rendered almoſt impaſſable for foot-paſſengers, 
amidſt the perpetual hurry of coaches, carts, &c.) induced the 
citizens to reſolve to do all in their power to prevent the like 
complaints in future, and they accordingly applied for and ob- 
tained an act of parliament in 1756, to pull down the houſes 
upon the bridge, and to improve it both above and in the 
arches, in ſuch a manner as would effeQually prevent the evils 
complained of, both by land and water. The houſes are all 
pulled down, and the bridge widened to the extent of the 
houſes that ſtood on both ſides, incloſed with handſome and 
ſtout ſtone balluſtrades; and the two middle arches have been 
thrown into one, by taking away the centre pier. The paſ- 
- ſage over the bridge is completely ſecured from all danger, 


being thirty- one feet broad for carriages, and ſeven feet on each 
fide for ioot-paſlengers, "at | . 
At the north end of London-Bridge are the London-Bridge 
Water- Works, firſt invented and begun by one Peter Morris, 
a Dutchman, in 1582, four and twenty years before the New 
River was begun, to ſerve the citizens with ſweet and whole- 
ſome water from the Thames. In proceſs of time, and by 
great induſtry and expence theſe, works have artived atſuch a 
pitch of improvement, that their wheels, &c, now take up four 
of the arches of the bridge, which are leaſed of the city. 
The whole property of theſe works is divided into three hun- 
dred ſhares, which are under the ditection of a company in- 
corporated by act of parliament, "The citizens are ſerved 
from theſe works by means of wooden pipes, through which 
the water is conveyed to different parts of the city by its fall 
from the top of a tower or reſervoir erected for that purpoſe 
cloſe to the north-weſt corner of the bridge; into this tower 
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the water is forced up by a waterengine or mill of a curious: 
conſtruction, that works by the common ſtream of the tide- wa- 
ter in the river Thames. Here are four wheels and fifty-two 
forcers; which by one turn make one hundred and fourteen 
firokes. And when the river is at beſt, thoſe wheels go ſix 
times round in a minute, and four and a half at middle- water. - 
So that the number of ſtrokes in a minute are fix hundred and 

eighty-four. And as the ſtroke is two feet and half, in a ſeven 
inch bore, which raiſes three ale gallons, they raiſe two thou- 

ſand fifty-two gallons in a minute, that is, one hundred and 
twenty-three thouſand, one hundred and twenty gal- 

lons, or, in other words, one thouſand nine hundred fifty-four 
| hogſheads in an hour, which is at the rate of forty- ſix thouſand 
eight hundred and ninety-ſix hogſheads per day, to the height 
of one hundred and twenty feet, including the waſte, which 
Dr. Deſaguliers ſettles at a fifth part. 

Black-friats-bridge is built upon quite another principle, 
without ſtarlings, upon ſtone piers, and with elliptical arches , 
finiſhed on the ſides at top with handſome Portland- ſtone baluſ- 
trades, Here is an open paſſage through the arches of ſeven hundred 
and fifty feet, at leaſt, within the banks of the river from Black. 
friars-ſtairs, to the oppoſite ſide in Surrey: By which means 
there can be no fall of water at any time of tide under the bridge, 
and the paſſage over the bridge is as well ſecured by night as 

in the day=time,' by watchmen and lamps. #44 
St. Paul's Cathedral, the epiſcopal ſeat of the Biſhop of 
London, is dedicated to St. Paul the Apoſtle, and after various 
alterations and additions and great changes fince its firſt 
foundation-in the year 610, was deſtroyed by fire, in the year 
1666, and is now rebuilt in ſuch a magnificent manner, as to 
excel -moſt churches in the known world. The dimenſions 
from eaſt to weſt within the walls, are five hundred feet. 
From north to ſouth, within the doors of the porticos, two 
hundred twenty-three feet: The breadth at the entrance one 
hundred: feet: Its circumference two thouſand two hundred 
and ninety-two feet: To the gallery of the dome in height two 
hundred and eight feet: To the upper gallery two hundred ſe- 
venty-ſix feet: The diameter of the dome, one hundred and 
eight feet: From thence to the top of the croſs, ſixty-four 
feet; of the croſs from the ball thirty feet. The diameter of 
the ball fix feet: The diameter of the columns of the porti- 
coes four feet: Their height forty-eight feet: To the top of 
the welt pediment under the figure of St. Paul, one hundred 
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and twenty feet: Of the towers at the weſt· front, two hun- 
dred and eighty feet. And the extent of the ground on which 
this building ſtands, is two acres, ſixteen perches, twenty» 
three yards and one foot. 
The curioſities here, are the golden gallery, to which we 
aſcend by five hundred and thirty-four eps. From this gal- 
lery, in a clear day, there is one of the moſt pleaſing proſpects 
in the world. Ia the way up, there is the whiſpering- gal- 
lery, where the leaſt whiſper is heard one hundred and forty= 
three feet; the library, and the great bell, which weighs 
eighty-four huncered-weight, | 

In the library is kept the grand model, which Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren propoſed for St. Paul's Cathedral. But the greateſt 
eurioſity in this 100m is the flooring, which is curiouſly 
inlaid, without any faſtening of wooden pegs, or nails. 
_ The organ is very fine, and all the decorations of the choir 
are beautiful; every part of the inſide, as well as the out, pro- 
claims its magnificence. This cathedral coſt ſeven hundred 
thirty- ix thouſand, ſeven hundred fifty-two pounds, two ſhil - 


lings and three=pence, 


This cathedral has a Biſhop, a Dean, a Precentor, Chancel- 
lor, Treaſurer, five Archdeacons, thirty Prebendaries, twelve 
Minor Canons, fix Vicar-chorals, - and a number of inferior 
officers, All the Prebends or Canonries are in the gift of the 
Lord Biſhop of London: and out of the thirty Prebendaries, 
three are reſidentiaries, beſides the Dean, who has a very 
elegant houſe in Dean's-yard, facing the ſouth dial of Sc. 
Paul's clock. 

Guildhall, ſituated at the north-end of King-ſtreet in Cheap= 
Hide, is a general place for holding the courts and tranſacting 
the buſineſs of the city z whole foundation was laid in the year 
2411; but it did not arrive at its preſent grandeur for many 
years, until the many improvements and additions made thereto 
by ſucceeding generations. I he entrance is ornamented with 
-a ately Gothic frontiſpiece, enriched with the-King's-arms 
ander a cornice, pediment, vaſe, &c. Over the gate is a 
balcony, above which Moſes and Aaron ſtand in niches, and 
the four Cardinal virtues are placed in niches on each fide of 
the gate below. Under the balcony are depicted the arms of 
twenty-four of the trading companies. The hall or ſpacious 
room, into which this entrance Jcads you, is one hundred and 
fifty- three feet long, forty=cight feet broad, and hes" | 
| . 1 8 . e highs 
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high. The roof is flat, and divided into pannels: The north 
and ſouth walls are adorned with four Gothic ſemi- pillata, 

painted white, with blue veins and gilt capitals; upon which 
are the royal-arms, and thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor. At 
the caſt-end is the court of huſtings, where all public buſ- 
neſs at elections is tranſacted. Here alio are kept the court 
of huſtings weekly, and the court of | canſcience twice a 
week, and the court of exchequer occaſionally, At the weſt- 
end is the ſheriff*s-court, Over the huſtings, at the eaſt-end 
of this hall, are the pictures of King William the Third, 
and bis Queen Mary, Queen' Anne, King George the Firſt, 
King George the Second, and Queen Caroline, and his pte 
ſeat Majeſty King George the Third, and Queen Charlotte z 
next to theſe royal pictures, on the north ſide, hangs a fine pie⸗ 
ture of Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt now Lord Camden and late 
Chancellor, done at the expence of the city, as an acknows- 
ledgement of his ſteadineſs and uprightaeſs in the high office 
of Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, upon the trial of ſeve- 
ral cauſes concerning the legality and execution of 
warrants, which his Lordſhip adjudged in favour of the ſubject 
by the laws of the land. From hence, on both ſides of the ball, 
the walls are adorned with the portraits of eighteen ; 
put up alſo by the city, in teſtimony of public gratitude for 
their fignal ſervices, in determining the differences which aroſe 
between landlords and tenants, without the expence of laws» 
ſuits, on the rebuilding of the city after the fire. There are 
five more portraits of Judges hung up in the Lord Mayor's 
court. Theſe pictures and portraits are all painted at full 
length. To which teſtimonies of gratitude, the city of Lon» 
don has by a public act of the corporation in common council 

aſſembled, ordered a ſtatue of the late William Beekford, Eſq; 
Aiderman of Bridge=ward, repreſentative for this city ia three 
Parliaments, and who died in his ſecond mayoralty, to be 
erected in the weſt- window, which has accordingly been 
done in a very clegant-manner ; and alſo another equally ele- 
gant, to the memory of the great Earl of Chatham, at the 
toot of the huſtings. 451 | 

On the north fide, about the middle, here is a flight of nias 

or ten ſteps walch lead to the offices above. Theſe ſteps are 
 -ornamented with a balcony, ſupported by iron pillars, re- 

ſembling palm trees. Cloſe to theſe is a ſmall iacloſure an 
each de, on the top of theſe ſteps, uſed on ſome occaſions 
for clerks to write in. Under theſe are two ſmall priſons, 
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called, Little Eaſe; becauſe their ceiling is ſo low, as to 
oblige the perſon confined to fit on the floor. To which the 
Chamberlain has a right to commit the refractory apprentices 
brought before him. In the front of this balcony is a clock, 
on whoſe frame is carved the four Cardinal virtues, with the 
figure of time on the top, and a cock on each ſide of him. 
And on the ſide of this balcony cloſe to the wall, ſtand two 
monſtrous giants, painted to repreſent nature, with black 
and buſhy beards, one holding a halbert, the other a ball, ſet 
round with ſpikes, hanging by a chain to a long ſtaff, | 
The firſt apartment from theſe ſteps is the Chamberlain's- 
office on the right hand: and oppoſite to that, is the office of 
the Auditors of the city accounts. In the front is the Lord 
Mayor's court- office, in which is occaſionally held, the court 
of King's Bench, for the city of London. On the weſt-ſide 
the court of Common Pleas is occafionally held. On the 
north-ſide of this, is the old council-chamber, where the 
commiſſioners of bankrupts ſit, Contiguous to it, is the new 
council- chamber. Beneath the Lord Mayor's court, is the 
Town- Clerk's office, where are depoſited the archives of the 
city» On the eaſt and north, are the reſidences of the Cham- 
berlainand Town-Clerk. In the porch is the Comptroller's of- 
fice, on the left hand, and over it, is the Iriſh chamber. ' And 
over the piazzae, the weſt-ſide of the ſquare, called Guild- 
hall-yard, leading up to the hall, are the offices for the Com- 
mon-Serjeant, Remembrancer, and Solicitor, * © 
Facing theſe piazzas is a fine Gothic building called Guild. 
hall-chapel, originally dedicated to Mary Magdalen and All- 
Saints, and called London College. The inſide is hung with 
tapeſtry. IEEE 1 85 e 15 
Acheiniog to this chapel ſouth, ſtands Blackwell- hall, 
with an entrance for waggons both on the eaſt and weſt-ſides, 
and for carts on the ſouth- ſide. It is an ancient eſtabliſhment 
as a mart for all kinds ot woollen-cloth brought to London. 
At preſent it is a ſquare building, ſurrounded with warehouſes, 
whoſe. profits are applied towards the ſupport of Chriſt's- 
hoſpital, to whoſe Governors the management of this hall is 
committed, 125 19 8 e 
The Manſion- houſe, which ſtands at the north- end of Wall- 
; brook, where once was Stocks- market, between IL ombard- ſtreet 
and the Poultry, is a modern ſtone building, begun in the 
year 1739 and finiſhed in 1752, for the accommodation of the 
Lord Mayor for the time being. The front is * 
. „ a noble 
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a noble portico, ſupported by Corinthian pillars, and a pedi- 
ment enriched with emblematical figures in baſſo- relievo. At 
the ſouth-end of it is a moſt magnificent Egyptian=ball for 
public entertainments. The other parts above, are divided 
into ſumptuous apartments; and below, upon the ground 
floor, are all the proper domeſtic offices that are neceſſary for 
ſuch a manſion. | | 


The Royal Exchange, ſituated on the north- ſide of Corn= 


* 


hill, built at the expence of Sir Thomas Greſham, Knight, 


in 1567, had the name royal given to it by Queen Elizabeth. 
The preſent building was erected fince the fire of London, and 
coſt eighty thouſand pounds, It ſtands upon a plat of ground 
two hundred and three feet long, and one hundred and ſeven- 
ty-one feet wide, with an area in the middle of fixty-one ſquare 
perches, ſurrounded with a ſubſtantial and regular ſtone-build- 
ing in ruſtic, with a north and ſouth front, each of which is 


a piazza, and in the centre are the grand entrances into the 


area, under extreme lofty and noble arches ;z the ſouth en- 


trance from Cornhill, being the principal and moſt noble, 


The inſide of the area is ſurrounded with piazzas, to ac- 
commodate the merchants, who retire under them in warm 
weather. And above, in the walls round this area, are niches, 
in which are ſet up the ſtatues of Edward the Firſt, Edward 
the Third, Henry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, Edward the 
Fourth, and all the ſucceeding monarchs from this laſt to his 


. preſent majeſty incluſive. Under the piazzas are the ſtatues 


of. Sir Thomas Greſham and the late Sir John Barnard, 


the latter of whom was greatly eſteemed for the good ſervice 
he had done for the city and his country in Parliament, having 
repreſented London in four ſeptennial Parliaments. And in 


the centre of the area ſtands King Charles the Second in a 
Roman dreſs, on a pedeſtal finely decorated with the en- 
ſigns of royalty, and with a very fulſome inſcription, conſidet- 
ing that that monarch was at that very time taking all mea- 


ſures to diſtreſs the city, and to deprive the citizens of Lon- 


don of all their ancient privileges. 


This atea, and the piazza, for the better and more ready | 
tranſacting of buſineſs amongſt the great variety and numbers 


of people of all nations, who reſort to this place daily, as the 


centre of commerce, is ſo regulated as to be divided into pro- 


per walks, that they may be more readily met with. 


. Above | 


. 
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Above the piazzas are many apartments which formerly 
were let out to and occupied by milliners, toymen, &c. On 
the outſide below are ſeveral bookſellers, cutlers, and other 
ſhops ; and the vaults under the area are occupied by the Eaſt 
India Company who keep pepper in them. 

Behind this. magnificent ſtructute ſtands the Bank of Eng = 
land, in Threadneedle ſtreet, a very noble and ſuperb edifice. 
It was eſtabliſhed by act of Parliament, and is under the ma- 
nagement of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
directors, who are annually elected by a general court by 
ballot. | | 

Directly ſouth, in Lombard-ſtreet, ſtands the General Poſt 
Office, which is a very handſome and commodious building. 
This office was not erected till the year 1660, when an a 
was paſſed for the ſettlement of proper regulations reſpecting 


a buſineſs of ſuch great importance to trade. 


Beſides the General Poſt Office there is a General Penny 


Poſt Office kept in Throgmorton- ſtreet, under the direction 


of which a large number of inferior offices are maintained in 
different parts of this great metropolis. 

The Cuſtom- Houſe is ſituated on the north bank of the 
river Thames, weſt of the Tower of London, and is a ver 
ſtately building of one hundred and eighty-ſix feet in length, 
and thirty-five feet deep. In this building there is a toom 
called the Long-room, which is ſo named from its running 
almoſt the whole length of the houfe, appropriated to the uſe 
of the Commiſfioners, Clerks, and other officers, to tranſact 
the public buſineſs ; and the other apartments are ad vantage- 


ouſly contrived to anſwer their reſpective purpoſess It is a 


modern ſtructure, built of brick and ſtone. Underneath, | 
and on each fide, are large warehouſes for the depoſiting of 
goods, wares, and merchandize on the public accounts, and 


the wharf is well furpiſhed with cranes, &c. for landing the : 


heavieſt cargoes a ſhip can carry. The management of this 


office is under the direction of nine Commiſſioners who ate 


appointed by the crown, _ | 
The Exciſe-office is a very handſome ftone building, 


| fituated in Old Broad-ftreet, and is under the direction of 
nine Commiſſioners, who are empowered to receive the pro - 


duce of the exciſe duties on beer, ale, malt, hops, ſtarch, &c. 


collected all over England, and pay it into the Exchequer. 
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The government has a number of other public offices, 
viz. the Navy-office, 'the Pay- office, the Sick and Wounded- 
office, and the Sixpenny- office, the laſt of which is ſo called 
from there being paid into it ſixpence a month by every ſea- 
man out of his wages, both in the King's and merchant's ſer- 
vice, for.the benefit of Greenwich Hoſpital. 

The South-Sea-Houſe is a very neat building, at the north- 
weſt end of Thread needle- ſtreet, for. tranſacting the buſineſs 
of the South Sea Company, eſtabliſhed by act of Parliament 
in 1710, and incorporated as a company, with the ſole privi- 
lege of trading to the South Seas within certain limits. In 
1720 this company became inſolvent, by the ſubtilty of ſome. 
men in the direction, and the directors were made to forfeit 
their eſtates for the benefit of the creditors, The buſineſs 
is managed by a governor, ſub-governor, deputy-governor, 
and twenty-one ditectors, elected by a majority of votes of 
ſuch members as poſſeſs one thouſand. pounds ſtuccæ. 

The Eaſt India Houſe is ſituated on the ſouth fide of Lea- 
denhall-ſtreet, was erected in the year 1726, and is a plain Do- 
ric building, on a ruſtic baſement, The front is narrow, but 
it extends far back, and is ſpacious and commodious. The 
warchouſes for their goods are numerous, diſpetſed about the 
City, ſome of which are diſtinguiſhed for their extent, ſtrength, 
and height, This company was firſt incorporated by Queen 


Elizabeth in 1601. The management of this company is 
_ veſted in twenty-four directors, including the chairman and 


deputy-chairman, who may be elected ſour years ſucceſſively. 
They are choſen by the Proprietors of Eaſt India Stock, and 
one thouſand pounds in that ſtock gives a vote. 

Hudſon's Bay Houſe is a very fine brick building, adorned 
with pilaſters, architraves, &c. and ſtands on the north ſide of 
Fenchurch · ſtreet, almoſt oppoſite Mincing- lane. This com- 
pany was incorporated by King Charles the Second in 1670, 
and they trade to Hudſons's Bay and Hudſon's Streights with 
the natives for fur, ſkins, and other productions of ' thoſe coun» 
tries. This company is managed by a governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, and ſeven aſſiſtants. = 

* Leaden- Hall is a very large building of great aritiquity, and 
ſtanos in Leaden-hall-ftreet. It is at preſent uſed as ware- 
houſes for the ſelling of leather, Colcheſter baize, wool, and 
meal, and ſome part of this hall is lett to the Eaſt India Com- 
pany. It was, however, originally deſigned for a public gra- 

Vor. II. C nary. 
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nary,— The market which is kept adjoining is the largeſt in 
the city for butchers meat, and papltry, particularly the late 
ter. | | 
Trinity-Houſe ſtands in Water- lane, and is the place where 

the very antient corporation of mariners called Trinity Houſe 
tranſact their buſineſs; 
Sion Callege is a neat brick building, fituated in Landon» 
Wall, and has a library appropriated to the uſe of the Lon- 
don clergy; and here alſo ate alm - houſes for ten men and as 

many women, | | | 
Steſham- College, ſo called from its founder Sir Thomas 
Greſham, formerly ſtood in Biſhapſeate: ſtreet, but growing 
ruinovs it was pulled down. The foundation provides for ſe- 
ven profeſſors, who read lectufes every term io divinity, aſtro» * 
nomy, geometry, muſic, civil law, rhetoric, and grammar, in 
an apartment fitted up for that purpoſe in the upper part of the 
Royal Exchange. f | g 

Te College of Phyſicians is a very noble edifice, and is 
ſituated in en It is a building of great beauty, 
and eminently deſerves to be conſidered amongſt the nobleſt 
ornaments of the city, Here is a ball, where medical advice 
is given gratis. 

| be College of Civilians, called Doctors Commons, is a 

large brick building, conſiſting of two quadrangles, for the 
practice of the civil law, It is ſituated to the ſouth of St. 
Paul's cathedral. Here wills are depoſited, and here are kept 
the courts for the trial of civil and eccleſiaſtical cauſes, under 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop, of London, by 
the courts of Admiralty and Delegates. | 

The College of Arms, or | Heralds- Office, is fituated upon 
St. Bennet's- Hill, almoſt oppoſite Doctor's Commons. It is 
a ſquare, incloſed with equal brick buildings, extremely neat, 
but without any ornameats. , This ſociety is a body corpo= 
rate, conſiſting of three kings at arins, ſix heralds at arms, 
and four purſyivants at arms, all of whom are nominated by 

the Earl Marſhal of England. The kings are Garter, Claren- 
cieux, and Norroy ; the heralds are Windſor, Cheſter, Lan- 
caſter, York, Richmond, and Somerſet ; the purſuivants are 
Rougecroix, Bluemantle, Rougedragon, and Poricullis, Here 
is a public hall, where are held courts of chivalry by. the Earl 
Marſhal ; and here is alſo a valuable library, of original re- 
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- cords of the pedigrees; &c, of families, and other branches of 
heraldry and antiquities. 45 8 
For the commen law and ehaneery there are two ſocieties, 
one in Fleet- ſtreet, called Serjeant's- Inn, and Setjeant's- Inn in- 
Chancery-lane; beſides the Middle and Inner Temple in 
Fleet-ſtreet, and Gray's- Inn in Holborn, and Lincoln's-Inn, 
in Chancery-lane, both without the liberties of London. 
The two Temples were formerly the houſes of the Engliſh 
Enights« Templars, who being diſſolved four hundred years 
ago, their houſe was purchaſed by ſome profeſſors of the com- 
mon law. One of theſe is called the Inner and the other the 
Middle Temple, in relation to Eflex-Houſe, which alfo had 
belonged to the Knights-Templars, and was called the Outer 
Temple, as being without Temple- Bar. Each of theſe Tem- 
ples has a pleaſat garden next the Thames. Here are alſo 
two public libraries for the ſtudents. The Middle Temple is 
alſo remarkable for its ball, which is a ſpacious and elegant 
buildings | ; 2 
The Temple church, ſituate in the Imner Temple, belongs 
to both ſocieties, and is a very noble ſtructure, in which are 
the monuments of ſome of the oldeſt Knigbts- Templars. 
Lincoln's-Inn and Gray's-Inn were formerly noblemen's 
houſes, the firſt belonging to the Earls of Lincoln, and the 
other to the noble family of Gray | 8 5 
Lincoln's-Inn has a beautiful garden, with a fine terrace 
walk, the whole breadth of Lincoln's-Inn Fields, the great- 
eſt ſquare in town, with a baſon in the middle. It has alſo a 
fine chapel, on whoſe windows are painted the twelve patri- 
| archs and the twelve apoſtles, | | 
| Gray's-Inn in Holborn, is particularly remarkable for its 
| pleaſant walks, with a terrace on the north fide next the king's 
road, | 
Lo the aforeſaid inns belong eight inns of chancery, viz. 
Clifford*s-Inn in Fleet- ſtreet, Clement's-Inn, New-lan, aad 
Lyon's-Inn, near Femple-Bar,. belonging to the two Tem- 
ples; Thavies and Furnival's-Inn in Holborn, to Lincoln's- 
lan; Bernard's and Staple's-Inn in Holborn, to Gray's-Inn. 
The whole company of gentlemen in each fociety conſiſts 
of benchers, outer barriſters, and inner barriſters. 
To theſe we may, add the Rolls Office and Chapel, 
in Chancery-lane. This houſe, though within the bars of 
the liberties of the city of London, is a liberty of itſelf, or 
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diſtrict out of the government of the city. The Rolls was an 
ancient religious foundation for the reception of Jews and 
Infidels, converted to the Chriſtian faith; and in the year 
1377, the ſaid houſe, with its chapel, was annexed by patent 
to the Keeper of the Rolls of Chancery; ſince which time, 
the rolls or records, ſuch as charters, patents, &c. from the ac- 
ceſſion of King Richard the Third, made up in rolls of parch- 
ment, are depoſited in the ſaid chapel in preſſes, incloſed in 
ſuch a manner as to be no obſtruction to the performance of 
divine ſervice on Sundays; and at the north-weſt angle of 
this chapel is a bench, where the Maſter of the Rolls hears 
cauſes in chancery. 

St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital is on the ſouth ſide of Weſt - 
Smithfield, for the cure of the poor, ſick, and lame, which was 
founded, endowed, and incorporated by King Henry the 
Eighth, and has ſince that time received prodigious benefac- 
tions, ſor the help and relief of the diſtreſſed, from any place 
or country who apply here for a cure; by which means many 
thouſands, who labour under the moſt dreadful diſeaſes and 
wounds, are annually cured at this hoſpital, There are alſo a 
great number of out- patients belonging to it, who receive ad- 
vice and mgdicines gratis. As for the building, it is a grand 
edifice, with an area of two hundred and fifty feet long, and 
f1xty broad, forming a very elegant aſpect. The fides of the 
© quadrangle do not join at the angles, but there are four gates 
at thoſe angles to admit into the area. The front next Smith- 
field is very beautiful. — The government of this hoſpital is in 
the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, and about three hundred ſub- 
ſtantial citizens and gentlemen, and the whole court of Com- 

mon- council claim a right in the ſame government. The im- 
mediate care of this hoſpital is in the Preſident, Treaſurer, 
Auditors of Accounts, Viewers of their Revenues, Overſeers 
of the Goods and Utenſils of the Hoſpital, and the Almoners, 
who buy in pꝛoviſions and neceſſaries for the patients. The 
patients are duly attended by the beſt phyſicians and ſurgeons 

in London, and are well ſupplied with lodging and diet. 

Bridewell was originally a royal palace. It was rebuilt by 
King Henry the Eighth, and converted into its preſent ufe as 
an hoſpital, by King Edward the Sixth, for the lodging of poor 
wayfaring people, the correction. of vagabonds, x 
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and idle perſons, and for finding them work, in truſt to the 
city of London; and he endowed it well for thoſe purpoſes, 
'The preſent building has been erected fince the fire of London: 
it conſiſts of two courts, in which the buildings are very con- 
yenient, with a chapel, a court-room, apartments for the offi- 
cers and for the people entitled to the benefit and reſidence in 
this hoſpital, a priſon and wockhouſe. Here are alſo apart- 
ments or ſo many diſtinct houſes. for glovers, weavers, flax» 
dreſſers, furriers, &c, freemen of London, who enjoy divers 
privileges, and amongſt them have about one hundred appren= 
tices, diſtinguiſhed when they go abroad by wearing blue 
doublets and white hats, At the expiration of their appren- 
ticeſhip, they are entitled to the freedom of the city, and to 
ten pounds to enable them to carry on their reſpective trades, 
Here is a houſe of correction for ſtrumpets, night walkers, 
pickpockets, vagrants, and diſobedient ſervants, committed by 
a city magiſtrate, and for refractory apprentices, committed 
by the Chamberlain, to beat hemp, or to be whipped, as the 
nature of their crime may require, and be adjudged by the Pre- 
ſident and Governors of Bridewell.— This hoſpital is under 


the government of the Lord- mayor, Aldermen, and about 


three hundred citizens and gentlemen; to which alſo the 
Common- council lay in their claim; and it is incorporated 
with the hoſpital of Bethlehem, ſo that theſe two holpitals 
have the ſame Governors, Clerk, Phyſician, Surgeon and Apo- 
thecary. In other reſpects they have proper officers, ſuch as 


a Steward, a Porter, a Matron, and four Beadles, the youngeſt 


of whom is obliged to correct the criminals, | 

Bethlem Hoſpital, vulgarly called Bedlam, is a noble edi- 
fice, five hundred and forty feet in length, and torty feet deep, 
and finely ſituated, ſo as to fill up the ſpace between where 
Great Moor-Gate in the weſt, and Little Moor-Gate in the 
eaſt lately ſtood ,, that is, the whole length of the ſouth ſide ot 


Moorfields, and upon the wall of the city, which covers it from 


the ſtreet on the ſouth, ſide, — This hoſpital was originally 
founded upon the ruins of an old priory, on the eaſt fide of 
the Lower Moorfields, now known by the name of Old Bethe 
lem, The preſent building was eiected in the year 
21675—1676. It is walled in on the front next the fields, with 
a gland entrance, and the figures of taving and melancholy 
madneſs, exquiſitely repreſented, recumbent upon the top of 
the pillars, on which the iron gates are hung. There have 
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been added two wings about forty years ago for ineurables.— 
The infide chiefly confiſts of two galleries, one over the other, 
meaſuring one hundred and ninety-three feet each in length, 
thirteen in height, and fixteen feet in breadth, without in- 
cluding the cells for patients, which ate twelve feet deep. 
Theſe galleries are divided near the centre by two iron grates, 
on the weſt fide of which are lodged the women, and on the 
eaſt the men patients, with apartments for proper ſervants. In 
the centre of the upper gallery is a large ſpacious room, where 
the Governors occaſionally meet. In the lower gallery is the 
Committee-room and the Steward's apartment. Underneath 

are the kitchen, cellars, and other neeeſſary offices for the 
| houſe, in which are generally two hundred Junatics and up- 
wards, each of whom has a room or cell, and is locked up at 


nights. 


London-Workhoufe was founded by act of parliament in 
3649, for the relief and employment of the poor, and for the 


- puniſhment of vagrants and other diſorderly perſons within 


the city and liberties of London. It was incorporated by 
another act of parliament in 1662, by which the government 
thereof was veſted in the city, and the Common-covncil were 
empowered to aſſeſe the feveral parifhes of the city for the ſup- 
port of this workhouſe. In this houſe are ſeldom lefs than 
four hundred children, who are maintained, cloathed, in- 
ſtructed, and kept to work, all of whom are uniformly drefled. 
From hence they are put out, when of a proper age, to ſer- 
vice or trades —In another part of this houfe, called the 


 Keeper's-Side, are kept vagrants, beggars, and other idle per- 


ſons of both ſexes, who have no Honeſt means of ſupport. 


 'Fheſe are either employed in beating hemp, or in waſhing of 


knen. 

In the City Road there is à noble foundation, ſupportetl 
by charitable contributions, for the relief and ſupport of mar- 
med women during their lying-in. The buſineſs of this ex- 
eollent inſtitution: was formerly conducted in that ſtately edi- 
fice called Shaftefbury- Houſe, once the reſidence of the Earls 
of Shafteſbury, and built by Inigo Jones. | 

Beſides theſe great hoſpitals there are a number of alms- 
kouks in different parts of the city, for the ſupport of aged 
and infirm perſons of both ſexes. ah | 
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The Royal Society was incorporated by King Charles the 
Second, in 1663; who, having in that charter ſtiled himſelt 
their Founder, Patron, and Companion, gave riſe to the addi- 
tional epithet of Royal, The goverament and management 
is in a Preſident, a Council of twenty, as many. Fellows as 
ſhall be thought worthy of admiflion, a Treaſurer, Secretary, 
nd other Officers. It is truly teſpectable for the learned mem= 
hers and fellows who have been of this ſociety, and the great 
advances that have been made by tbem in natural and expe= 


rimental philoſophy, &c. They have a very valuable repo» 


ſitory, containing a numerous collection of the productions 


of nature and art, and a well choſen library, conſiſting of 
many thouſand volumes, moſt of them relating to natural phi 
loſophy. Moſt of the ſovereign Princes of Europe are hoag- 
rary members of this ſociety. | 

The Antiquarian Society, was not incorporated till No- 
vember 2, 1751, though they have been farmed ever ſince the 
year 1580. It conſiſts of ſome of the moſt learned men in the- 
kingdom, whoſe buſineſs is to ſtudy aucient hiſtory, cuſtoms, 
manners, grants, Charters, cains, medals, camps, churches, 
cities, and all monuments whatever relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland. This corporation conſiſts of a Council of twenty- 
one perſons, of whom the Preſident is to be one, and as many 
Fellows as they chuſe to admit, and. ſhall excel in the know- 
ledge of the antiquities and hiſtory of this and other nations, 
and be eminent for piety, virtue, and integrity. - ow” 

In Bartlet's Buildings, Holborn, there is the Society far 
Promoting Chriſtian, Knowledge, which was begun in 1698, 
with a deſign to propagate the goſpel on the continent of North 
America: but, another ſociety ſoon after being incorporated 
for that end, theſe applied themſelves to theereQing of charity» 
ſchools, which had a very good effect; to. diſtribute Bibles, 
Commoen-=Prayers, Catechiſms, and baaks of devotion amongſt. 
the poor and ignorant, in Weich as well as Engliſh z and at 
laſt to ſaw. the ſeed of the goſgel amongſt the Pagan inhahi- 
tants in Paleſtine, Syria, Meſopotamia, Arabia, Egypt, and in 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 1 oy: 

TT he Society for propagating. the Goſpel, in the plantations, 


colonies, and factories beyond the ſea, belonging to England, | 


is, compoſed of aur dignified clergy, and other pious perſons, 
| 18 6 a 5 5 and 
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and was incorporated in 1700, to the number of one hundred, 
with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury at their head. Their de- 
fign is to ſupply thoſe parts where clergymen and places of 
worſhip are either entirely wanting, or but indifferently pro- 
vided, with · a ſufficient number of proper miniſters, who are 
to live amongſt the people and inſtruct them. For theſe they 
furniſh a competent maintenance, and alſo provide ſuch 
books as ſhould be proper for a parochial library in any plan= 
tation, for the uſe of the miniſterz and to erect ſchools, and 
to pay maſters for the education of youth, in the places thought 
moſt convenient. | | 

St. Paul's School is ſituated on the eaſt-ſide of St. Paul's 
church-yard, It was founded in the year 1512, by Dr, John 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, for a maſter, an uſher, a chaplain, 
and one hundred and fifty-three ſcholars, in truſt to the Mer- 
cers Company, i 

' Merchant- Taylors School, which is ſituated in Suffolk - lane, 
Thames- ſtreet, is a large and ſpacious building, ſupported on 
the caſt by many ſtone pillars, that form 2 handſome cloiſter, 
within which are, apartments for three uſhers, This ſchool 
has been built fince the fire of London; but was originally 
founded by the Company of Merchant-Taylors in 1568, for 
the education of boys. Adjoining to the ſchool is a well- 
furniſhed library; a chapel on the ſouth of the library; and 
contiguous to theſe is a Jarge houſe appropriated to the uſe of 
the head-maſter. There are - generally about three hundred 
boys in this ſchool, divided into eight forms or claſſes, This 
- ſchool has forty-fix fellowſhips in St. John's College in Ox- 
ford, and one in St. John's in Cambridge, to which colleges - 
the ſcholars are annually ſent, and ſcholarſhips are provided 
for them till they are made fellows, 

The Charter-Houſe School, ſituated juſt within the liber- 
ties, beyond Weſt-Smithfield, was originally a religious 
houſe of Carthuſian monks, called Chartreux, which is now 
corroptly pronounced Charter-Houſe. Thomas Sutton, Eſq; . 
and citizen of London, purchaſed the ſaid houſe, and all the 
eſtates thereunto belonging, and converted the diſſolved houſe 
| Into a ſchool and an alms-houſe. Fifty boys are maintained 
here, and inſtructed in elaſſical learning, &c. and eighty alms- 
men or penſioners, who, according to the inftitution, ſhould 
be decayed gentlemen, merchants, or ſoldiers. They have 
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good apartments allowed them, as well as all the other neceſ- 
ſaries of life, except cloaths, in lieu of which they are al- 
lowed a gown each, and ſeven pounds a year. Beſides the 
ſchool- boys there are maintaiaed twenty-nine ſtudents at the 
univerſities, each of whom are allowed twenty pounds a year 


for eight yesrs, Such as are put to trades have forty pounds 


given them as an apprentice fee. This houſe enjoys the pa- 
tronage of nine eccleſiaſtical prefgrments, to which the Go- 
vernors are obliged to preſent thoſe who have been educated on 
this foundation, if any ſuch ſhould offer themſelyes. The 
Governors are the King, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord 
High Chancellor, the Biſhop of London, and other perſons 
of high rank, The houſe has much the air of an old monaſ- 
tery ; the gardens are very pleaſant, and of a very great ex- 
tent. In the front of the houſe is a large ſquare called Chat- 
ter- houſe- ſquare, containing about two acres, with a garden in 
the middle of it, covered on the north with the Charter- 
houſe, and on the other fades with neat houſes, | 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, a truly noble foundation, was formerly a 

convent of Grey Friars, It Rands on the north fide of New- 
gate · ſtreet, and was founded by King Edward the Sixth for 
the education and maintenance of the children of decayed or 
deceaſed freemen, and is ſo extenſive that above one thouſand 
children are frequently fupported by it. The youngeſt, who 
are not of age for the ſchool here, are placed under proper maſ- 
ters and nurſes, in a ſchool belonging to the hoſpital at Hert- 
ford, This hoſpital is both for boys and girls, It is a ſpa- 
cious and commodious building, but not regular, having 
been brought to its preſent ſtate by many temporary additions, 
The hall in which the boys dine and ſup is very large, and is 


adorned with various pictures, and among others there is one 


of King Edward the Sixth delivefiag the charter of the hoſ- 
pital to the Lord Mayor. The Governors are appointed by 
themſelves, without any regard to number, but with a view to 
gain a benefaRor to the hoſpital. They generally amount to 
about three hundred, and have a right to preſent a child by ro- 
tation, which generally comes round about once ia three 
eats. ö , 
| "Beſides theſe opulent foundations London and its ſuburbs 
contains a great number of charity-ſchools, erected and ſup- 
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ported by charitable perſons for the education, and clothing 


of boys and girls, and the putting them out apprentices. 

A variety of different ſocieties have alſo been inſtituted for 
the purpoſe of inſuring property again the ravages of fire. 
The proprietors of theſe offices, on conſideration of a ſtipu- 
Jated ſum, agree to make good the damages which tlie inſured 
ſhall at any time ſuſtain by fire. At one or other of theſe 


offices an opportunity is afforded of inſuring. houſes, ſhips, 


nods, and lives, Their names are the Hand · in- Hand- Fire- 
fice, the Royal Exchange Aſſurance- oſſice, the Sun Fire- 
office, the Union Fire- ofſice, the Amicable Society, & c. &c. 
Beſides Newgate there are two Compters for the reception 
of debtors and felons, known by the names of the Poultry, and. 
Wood ſtreet Compters. | 8 © 
Within the liberties of London there is another priſon cal- 
led the Fleet, but it is only for debtors, and ſuch as are guilty 
of contempt to the court of Common Pleas, or to the High 
Court of Chancery. It is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the ri- 
ver Fleet, which is now covered and turned into a market. 
Beſides Leadenhall and Fleet-market already mentioned, 
there are others very large and excellent, ſuch as Newgate- 
ſtreet, Honey-lane- market, Brook's-market, W hitechape], 
&c. &c. | 
At Queenhithe there is the moſt conſiderable market for 
meal and malt in London, it being the principal key for the 
barges laden with thoſe. commodities from the weſtward to 
the metropolis. | | 
In Mark-lane, Tower-ſtreet, ſtands the Corn Exchange 
where the vaſt quantities of corn landed at Bear-Key are ſold 
by ſamples, This key -{tands near the Cuſtom» Houſe, and 
on it uſed formerly to be landed a kind of grain called Bear, 
now little uſed, from which grain it is probable this key took 
its name. | 


. WESTMINSTER, which has for ſo many years been the 
ſear of our Monarchs, of our law-tiibunals, and of the high 
court of parliament z which boaſts of a magnificent abbey, 
where moſt of our Sovereigns have had their ſceptres and ſe- 


. pulchres; a hall, the moſt ſpacious in Europe, if. not in the 


world, without one pillar to ſupport it; of an illuſtrious 

ſchool, which has produced men of the greateſt learning, and 

the higheſt rank, both in church and ſtate; of a bridge, 
| which 
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which, for its ſtrength, elegance, and grandeur, has not its 


equal ; of noble ſquares, and fine ſtreets of grand buildings, 


many of them reſembling palaces: a place of ſo much note 
and dignity merits a much more ample deſcription than will 


be expected in this work; ſo that we can only mention the 


moſt remarkable particulars —ln the year 1541, King 
Henry the Eighth, upon the ſurrender of William Benſon, 
the laſt Abbot of Weſtminſter, made it the ſee of a Biſhop, 
with a Dean and twelve Prebendaries, and appointed the whole 
county of Middleſex (except Fulham, belonging to the biſhop= 
ric of London) for its dioceſe, ' By this means Weſtminſter 
becamea city, as all towns do upon their being conſtituted the 
ſees of Biſhops z and, according to Lord Chief- Juſtice Coke, 


nothing elſe is required to make them ſuch ; but, as Weſtmin- 


ſter never had more than one Biſhop, viz. Thomas Thurleby, 
becauſe this Biſhopric was ſoon afterwards diſſolved by King 
Edward the Sixth, it could no longer be properly called a city, 
tho? by the public complaiſance it has retained that name ever 
ſince; but in acts of parliament it is ſtiled the City or Borough 
of Weſtminſter, 

As for the government of Weſtminſter, it was before the 
Reformation ſubject both in ſpirituals and temporals, to its 
lordly Abbots; but by act of parliament the 27th of Queen 
Elizabeth, it is now governed by a High-Steward, an officer 
of great ſtate and dignity, and commonly one of the prime 
nobility, choſen by the Dean and chapter for life; an Under» 
Steward, who likewiſe holds that honourable office for life; a 
High: Bailiff, named by the Dean and Chapter, and confirmed 
by the High- Steward, for three years: It has alſo fixteen Bur- 
geſſes and as many aſſiſtants, and a High- Conſtable, choſen by 
the Burgeſſes at a Court-leet, which is held by the High- 
Steward or his deputy. Out of the ſixteen Burgeſſes are 
choſen two Chief Burgeſſes, viz. one for each of the two pre- 
eincts. The Dean and Chapter are inveſted with an eceleſi- 
aſtical and civil juriſdiftion, within the liberties of Weſt- 
minſter, St. Martin's le Grand, and ſome towns in Eſſex, ex- 
empted both from the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of London 
and the Archbiſhop of Chun z and from the ſentence of 
the Commiſlary, in the caſe of probates of wills, &c, there is 
no appeal but to the King in his High Court of Chancery. 

In the pariſh of St. Martin's is an old building, call.q 
St. James's Houſe, to which the court removed upon the bur, _ 
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ing of Whitehall, in 1697 ; and it has continued to be the 
reſidence of our King's ever fince, An hoſpital, founded by 
the citizens of London, before the Conqueſt, for fourteen le- 
prous maids, formerly ſtood on this ſpot; and from this hoſe 
pital, che palace, which was built by Henry the Eighth, ſoon after 
the general diſſolution of monaſteries, derived its name, It is 
an irregular building, of mean appearance from without, but it 
contains many beautiful and magnificent apartments. The 
chapel of the hoſpital was converted to the uſe of the royal 
family, as it remains to this day, and is a royal peculiar, ex- 
empted from all epiſcopal juriſdiction. The ſervice of the 
chapel is like that in cathedrals z and for that purpoſe there be- 


long to it a Dean, a Lord-Almoner, a Sub-Dean, forty- 


eight Chaplains, who preach in their turns before the Royal 
Family, twelve Gentlemen of the Chapel, two Organifts, 
ten children, a ſerjeant, a yeoman, a groom of the veſtry, and 


a bell- ringer. When this palace was built, it abutted in the 


ſouth-weit upon an uncultivated ſwampy tract of ground, 
which the Kiag incloſed, .and converted into a park, called 
from the palace St. James's Park: he alſo laid it out into 


walks, and collected the water into one body. It was after= 


wards much enlarged and improved by King Charles the 
Second, who planted it with limes trees, and formed a beautiful 
viſta, near half a mile in length, called the Mall, from its 
being adapted to a play at bowls fo called, Hither reſort the 
politeſt part of the Britiſh nation, of both ſexes, in fine wea- 
ther, to take the benefit of the evening air, and enjoy agree- 
able  converſationz and thoſe who have a tafte for martial 
muſic, and the ſhining equipages of the ſoldiery, will find 
. their ſight and hearing agreeably entertained by the horſe and 
foot guatds every morning, Who exerciſe, &c. on the Parade, 
at the eaſt end of the Park, before they mount their reſpective 
. uards.. b e | 

p Whitehall was originally the manſion of Hubert de'Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, in 1243. Afterwards it became the city reſi- 
; dence of the Archbiſhops of York; and King Heory the 
Eighth having purchaſed it of Cardinal Wolſey, in 1530, 


his Majeſty made ſuch additions and improvements to it as beft 


| ſuited his convenience and the entertainment of bis royal 
| family, and ſo as to become the admiration of foreigners, 
From this time Whitehall became and continued to be the 
principal ſeat of the Crown in this team. King * 23 
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Firſt ereed the Banqueting-Houſe, a ſmall part of a very 
magnificent building, intended to be finiſhed by Inigo Jones. 
In 1697, the old palace was deſtroyed by fire, The Banquet= | 
ing-Houſe, which eſcaped the flames, is an auguſt building, 
three ſtories high, | The loweſt bas a ruſtic wall, with ſmall 
ſquare windows, and by its ſtrength, bappily ſerves for a baſis 
to the orders. Upon this is raiſed the Ionic, with columns 
and pilafters, and between the columns are well proportioned 
windows, with-arched and pointed pediments. Over theſe is 
placed the proper entablature; and on this is raiſed a ſecond 
ſeries of the Corinthian order, conſiſting of columns and pilaſ- 


ters like the other. From the capitals are carried feftoons, 
which meet with maſks and other ornameats in the middle. 


This ſeries is alſo crowned with itt proper. entablature, on 
which is raiſed the baluſtrade with attic pedeſtals between, 
which crown the work. Every thing in this building is finelß 
proportioned, and as happily executed. The projection of 
the column from the wall has a fine effect in the entablatures, 
which being brought forward in the ſame proportion, gives that 
happy diverfity of light and ſhade fo eſſential to fine archi- 
tecture. The cieling is finely painted by Rubens. The de- 
ſign is the apotheoſis of King James the Firſt, and is eſteemed 
one of Rubens's moſt capital performances. | 

Oa the weſt fide of St. James's Park, fronting the Mall, 


and grand canal, ſtands the Queen's Palace, It was origin- 


ally known by the name of Arlington-houſe; but being pur- 
chaſed by the late Duke of Buckingham's father, who rebuilt 
it in 170g, from the ground, with brick and ſtone, it was cal- 
led Buckingham-Houſe till the year 1762, when his preſent 
Majeſty bought it; and it began to be called the Queen's Pa- 
lace, from the parcicular pleaſure the Queen expreſſed in the 
retirement of this houſe. It is in every reſpect a fine build- 
ings and not only commands a proſpeR of St. James's Park in 
front, but has a park lately much enlarged, and a canal be- 
longing to itſelf, behind it, together with a good garden, and a 
fine terrace, from whence, as well as from the apartments, ther e 
is a proſpect of the adjacent country. It bas a ſpacious court 
yard, incloſed with iron rails, fronting St. James's Park, with 


offices on each fide, ſeparated from the manſion- houſe by two 


wings of bending piazzas, and arched galleries, elevated on 
Pillars of the Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders. The front pillars 
© g | of 


of this houſe have two ranges of pilaſters, of the Corinthian 
and Tuſcan orders.—A new library has been added to this 
palace, filled with the beſt authors in various languages, Here 
is alſo a fine collection of prints; and the whole ſtruQure ts 
adorned with a great variety of pictures by the moſt eminent 
maſters: amongſt them are the famous cartoons by Raphael 
(removed from Hampton Court), which are ſeven pieces of 
ſacred hiſtory, taken from the New Teſtament, and originally 
deſigned as patterns for tapeſtry. They are painted on paper 
| (whence they derive their name) with great delicacy and 
beauty, in water colours: the figures are as large as life. 
There were in all twelve of theſe cartoons, two of which are 
in the poſſeſſion of the French King, whoſe predeceſſor Lewis 
the Fourteenth, is ſaid to have offered one hundred thouſand 
Jouis d'ors for the admirable pieces abovementioned. The 
King of Sardinia has two of the others; and one belonged to 
a gentleman in England, who pledged it for a ſum of money: 
but when the-perſon who had taken this valuable depoſit found 
It was to be redeemed, being very unwilling to part with it, he 
greatly damaged the drawing; for which the gentleman brought 
his action, and it was tried in Weſtminſter Hall, where the 
picture was produced. The ſubje&t was Herod's cruelty ; 
and, indeed, the cruel malice of the perſon ſued ſeemed to 
2 from a principle perhaps equally diabolical and inexcu- 
_ fable, f . 
Somerſet-Houſe was built by the Duke of Somerſet, uncle 
40 King Edward the Sixth, Protector of England, about the 
year 1549, upon whoſe attainder it fell to the crown: and 
Anne ot Denmark, Queen to King James the Firſt, kept her 
court here, whence it was called Denmark-Hovuſe during that 
reign; but it ſoon after recovered the name of the founder. 
It was the reſidence of Queen Catharine, Dowager of King 
Charles the Second, and was ſettled on the late Queen Caro- 
line, in caſe ſhe had ſurvived his late Majeſty. It was pulled 
down in 1775, in conſequence of an act of parliament paſſed 
the year before for that purpoſe, The neceſſity of eretiog 
proper offices for the tranſaction of public buſineſs, and the 
expedience of uniting in one place all thoſe that have any con- 
nection with each other, were the reaſons for paſſing the act. 
The principal offices intended to be kept here are the Privy- 
Seal and Signet Offices; the Navy Office, Navy Pay, Vie- 
10 tualling, 
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tualling, Sick and Wounded, Ordnance, Stamp, Lottery, 
Salt-Tax, and Hackney-Coach Offices; the Duchies of Corn- 
wall and Lancaſter, the two Auditors of Impreſts, the Pipe 
Office, and Comptroller of the Pipe; the Clerk of the Eſtte- 
ats, and Treaſurers Remembrancers Offices, The King's 
Barge-Houſes are likewiſe comprehended in the plan, with a 
dwelling-houſe for the Barge-Maſter; befides houſes for the 
Treaſurer, the Paymaſter, and fix Commiſſioners ot the Navy ;- 
for three Commiſſioners of the Victualling-Office and their 
Secretary; for one Commiſſioner. of the Stamps, and one of 
the Sick and Wounded Office ; with commodious apartments 
in every Office for a Secretary or ſome other aftive officer, for 
a porter and their families.— The whole building -is extremely 


elegant, and a moſt capital ornament to that part of the Strand 


in which it ſtands. - 

Carleton Houſe is fituated in Pall Mall, and was formerly 
the reſidence of the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, mother to 
his preſent Majeſty. It is now inhabited by his Royal tligh» 
neſs the Prince of Wales, for whoſe reception it has been fit- 
ted up in a modern and elegant ſtile, | Ws. 

Leiceſter Houſe, ſituated in Leiceſter-fields, is ſo called 
from the Earl of Leiceſter. It was formerly the reſidence of 
Frederic Prince of Wales, his preſent Majeſty's father. The 


building is large, but more commodious than magnificent, 
There is a fine garden behind the houſe, and a ſpacious court 


before it, 
Bedford Houſe, in Bloomſbury-ſquare, fills all the north - 
ſide of that ſquare, and was deſigned by Inigo Jones. It 
takes its name from the noble family of Ruſſel, now Dukes 
of Bedford, whoſe reſidence it is. The building is elegant. Be- 
ſides the body there are two wings, and on each fide the proper 
offices; in one of the wings is a magnifizent gallery, in which 
are copies of the: cartoons, by Sir \ pb Thornhill, as large 
as the originals, Behind the houſe are extenſive gardens, and 
a fine view towards Hampſtead and Highgate, 3 
Burlington | Houſe, in Piccadilly, is the town manſion of 
the Earls of Burlington. The houſe is of an older date than 
the front, but the apartments are done in a fine taſte, and the 
ſtair=caſe is painted by Seb, Recci, with great freedomand 
ſpirit, The front of this houſe was built of ſtone by, and 
under the immediate direction of, the late Earl of Burlington, 
and is remarkable for the beauty of the deſign and workman- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, eſpecially the circular colonade of the Doric order, 


which is very noble and ſtriking. 

Cheſterheld Houſe, fo called from the late Earl of Cheſter- 
field, who built it, is a very elegant ſtructure, on the welt ſide 
of May Fair, with beautiful ſtone colonades leading from the 
houſe to the wings, and a fine open proſpect into Hyde Park. 


The Rftair-caſe is one of the grandeſt in England, and the 


apartments are magnificently furniſhed. 


Devonſhire Houſe, in Piccadilly, takes its name from its 


being the reſidence of the Duke of Devonſhice when in town. 


It is a modern brick building, and though plain, very elegant 


and well proportioned, The rooms of ſtate are very rich and 


magnificent; and few collections of pictures, either at home. 
or abroad, ſurpaſs the collection in this palace. The offices 
on each fide are properly ſubordinate to the houſe, fo as to 


make a conſiſtent whole, 

Marlborough Houſe is a very large brick edifice, It 
was built on the ſouth ſide of Pall Mall by the great John, 
firft Duke of Marlborough. The apartments are noble, and 
well diſpoſed, the furniture is rich, and the proſpect into 
St. James's Park is pleaſant, In the veſtibule. at the entrance 
is painted the battle of Hochſtet, in which the moſt remark - 
able ſcene is the taking of Marſhal Tallard, &e. and the 
8 the Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and 

eneral Cadogan are finely executed, - | 

Northumberland Houſe, fituated on the north ſide of the 
"Thames, in the Strand, facing St. Martin's Lane, is one of 
the largeſt and moſt magnificent houſes in London, built. ori- 

inally by the Earl of Northampton, in the reign of King 
ames the Firſt, and derives its name from being the town te- 
üdence of the Duke of Northumberland. But it has under- 
gone ſeveral alterations and received divers additions ſince its 
foundation; ſo that now Northumberland Houſe is twice as 


large as it was when it was firſt built by the Earl of Northamp- 


ton; and is become ſo complete and ſtately, as to be much 
admired for its elegance and gtandeur. It forms a complete 
ſquare. Inigo Jones was the architect in building that fide of 
the ſquare next the garden, which 1s the moſt ſtately ; and the 
preſent poſſeſſor faced all the tour ſides of the court with Port- 
land ſtone, and finiſhed them ſo elegantly in the Roman ſtile 
of architecture, that they form, as it were ſour ſtately 1 * 
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- He has alſo added two new wings one hundred feet in length, 


extending from the garden front towards the Thames. The 
entrance into this ſtately houſe has a veſtibule eighty-two feet 
long, and twelve and upwards broad; each end of which 
communicates with a ſtair- caſe, leading to the principal apart- 
ments, which face the garden and the Thames, Theſe apart= 
ments conſiſt of ſeveral ſpacious rooms, fitted up in the moſt 
elegant manner. The left wing forms a ſtate-gallery or ball- 


toom, one hundred and fix feet long, twenty-two feet broad, 


and the height equal to the diagonal ſquare of the breadth. 
The oppoſite fide is divided into three largę ſpaces by two 
chimney- pieces made of ſtatuary marble, &c. and well deco-" 
rated with copies of the moſt admired paintings in Italy. Be- 
neath the pictures ſtand ſophas of crimſon damaſk, richly or- 
namented ; and it is illuminated in the evening by four glaſs- 
luftres, that contain one hundred large wax candles, ſuſpended 
from the cieling by a chain magnificently gilt, Beſides theſe ' 
apartments there are one hundred and forty rooms more, which 
are moſt elegantly furniſhed, The garden to this magnificent 
houſe lies next the Thames, and is ſo diſpoſed as to add beauty 
and a pleaſing landſcape to the whole. | 

The Houſes of Patliament are ſituated on the weſt fide of 
Weſtminſter-Hall. The Houſe of Lords is a lofty, ſpacious 
and regular building, ornamented with curious tapeſtry, repre= 
ſenting the victory over the Spaniſh armada, in each parti- 
cular view of bearing, their attzek, and total defeat, At 
the upper end of this room ſtands the throne, where the King 
fits on ſolemn occaſions, crowned, and robed with all the other 
enſigns of royalty. | 

The houſe in which the repreſentatives of the people aſſem- 
ble, in their legiſlative capacity, is called St. Stephen's Chapel, 
and adjoins to the ſouth-eaſt angle of Weſtminſter Hall. Ic 
was built by King Stephen, as a chapel to his palace; which 
was rebuilt and. made a collegiate church, by King Edward the 
Third; in which ſtate it continued well endowed, till ſur- 
rendered to King Edward the Sixth, who appropriated the ſaid 
collegiate church, for the repreſentatives of the Commons of 
England; from which time it has been called The Houſe of 
Commons. — It is a very ſpacious room; at the upper end is 
the Speaker's chair tailed, - Before him is a table, at which fig 
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the Clerk of Patliament and his aſſiſtant; and both they and 
the Speaker wear gowns like Counſellors in term time. The 
four repreſentatives for the city of London, on the firſt 
day of Parliament appear in ſcarlet gowns, and ſit together at 
the Speaker's right-hand ; but the other members neither wear 
Tobes, nor have any particular place aſſigned them, every one 
taking his ſeat promiſcuouſly, * | 


The collegiate church of Weſtminſter Abbey, is dedicated 


to St, Peter. It was founded by Sebert, King of the Eaſt 


Saxons, about the- year 603, on the ſcite of a Heathen tem- 
ple, dedicated to Apollo. But its grandeur was owing to 
King Edward the. Confeſſor, who rebuilt it in the form of a 


croſs. Several additions were afterwards made to that ſuperb - 
foundation. But the greateſt of all was the chapel built by 
King Edward the Seventh, for a royal dormitory of his ſue- 


ceſſors on the Engliſh throne, At the diſſolution under King 
Henry the Eighth this church was converted by that prince 
into a college of Secular Canons under a Dean; and two 
years after, he made it a Biſhopric, becauſe it had been a 
mitred Abbey, whoſe Abbot ſat in parliament, King Ed- 
ward the Sixth aboliſhed the epiſcopal government of Weſt= 
winſter, and reſtored it to the government by a Dean; and 
Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1561, eſtabliſhed a church under 
a Dean, twelve Prebendaries, a. ſchool-maſter, aſſiſtant, and 
torty-two ſcholars, choriſters, and twelve alms-men.— The 
building is Gothic, three hundred and ſixty feet within the 
walls, one hundred and ninety feet at the croſs, and ſeventy- 
one feet broad at the nave, with forty-eight Gothic pillars 
finely ornamented, to ſupport the roof, By an act of pare 
liament made in the ninth year of the reign of Queen Anne, 


four thouſand pounds per annum out of the duty upon coals 


were appropriated towards keeping this abbey in repair; and 


in purſuance of that act, this abbey has been very ſub» 


ſtantially repaired. The ſheds and houſes which had been 


- erected in the yard, under the welt wall of this church, and. 


obltruRed the tight of that novle pile of ancient architecture, 


have been totally removed. The painted windows, the vait 
variety of fine monuments, which cover the walls on the in- 


ſide, and many other particulars worthy of the obſervation of . 


the curious, are better deſcribed by fight than by the pen: 


amongſt woich are two wooden chairs, wherein the Kings 
and 
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and Queens of this realm are crowned; one of which, it is 
ſaid, is the chair in which the ancient Kings of Scotland were 
crowned, and was brought ſrom thence to England about the 
year 1297, by King Edward the Firſt. The Kings ever ſince 
the Conqueſt have been crowned in this abbey, and the Houfe 
of Lords, on days of thankſgiving and faſting, attend here to 
hear a ſermon, | | 

On the north-eaſt ſide of the abbey, and almoſt contiguoys, 
fands the church of St, Margaret. It is parochial, and be- 
fore the rebuilding of Weſtminſter Abbey by Edward the 
Confeſſor, it ſtood in the ſouth ifle of that monaſtic church. 
At preſent it appears to be an old ſtone edifice, about one 
hundred and thirty feet Jong, ſixty-five broad, and forty-five 
high, aad the pinnacles of the tower eighty-five feet high. In 
this church is a gallery on the north fide for the Members of 
the Houſe of Commons, and a ſeat for their Speaker under the 
front of the ſouth gallery, to hear divine ſervice and a ſermon 
on the 5th of November, zoth of January, and 29th of May. 
. Weſtminſter Bridge is allowed to be one of the fineſt in the 
world: it is built in a neat and elegant taſte, and with ſuch 
fimplicity and grandeur, that whether viewed from the water, 
or by the paſſenger who walks over it, it fills the mind with an 
agreeable ſurprize. The ſemi-oRangular towers which form 
the receſſes of the foorway, the manner of placing the lamps, 
and the height of the baluſtrade, are at once the moſt beau- 


tiful, and, in every other reſpect, the beſt contrived. It is 


forty-four feet wide. A commodious foot-way is allowed for 
paſſengers on each fide, about ſeven feet broad, raiſed above the 
road allowed for carriages, and paved with broad Moor ſtones ; 
while the ſpace left between them is ſufficient to admit three 
carriages, and two horſes to go abreaſt, without the leaſt dan- 
ger.—From wharf to wharf its extent is one thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-three feet, which is above three hundred 
feet wider than the ſame river at London Bridge. — The free 
water- way, under the arches of this bridge, is eight hundred 
and ſeventy feet, which is more than four times as much az 
the free water-way left between the ſterlings of London 
Bridge; which, together with the gentleneſs of the ſtream, 
are the chief reaſons why no ſenſible fall of water can ever 
ſtop, or the leaſt endanger, the ſmalleſt boats in their paſſage 
through the arches,—It conliſts of fourteen piers, thirteen 
5 111 large 
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large, and two ſmaller arches, all ſemi- circular, and two abut» 
ments. The length of every pier is about ſeventy feet from 
point to point, and each end terminated with a ſaliant right 
angle againſt either ſtream. The two middle piers are each 
ſeventeen feet wide at the ſpringing of the arches, and con- 


. tain three thouſand cube feet, or near two hundred tons of ſolid. . 


ſtone ; and the others decreaſe in breath, equally on each ſide 
by one foot; ſo that the two next to the largeſt are each ſix- 
teen feet wide, and ſo on to the two leaſt of each ſide, which 


ate twelve feet wide at the ſpringing of the arches. Each of 


theſe piers are four feet wider at their foundation than at the 
top; and each of them is laid on a ſtrong bed of timber, of 
the ſame ſhape as the pier, about eighty feet long, twenty= 


eight feet wide, and two feet thick, The value of forty thous 


ſand pounds is computed to be always under water, in ſtone 
and other materials, — The ereQing this noble ſtructure was 
compleated in eleven years and nine months; a very ſhort pe- 
riod, conſidering the vaſtneſs of the undertaking, the prodi- 
gious quantity of ſtone made uſe of, hewn out of the quarry, 
and brought by ſea, the interfuptions of - winter, the damage 
frequently done by the ice to the piling” and ſcaffolding, and 
the unavoidable - interruption occaſioned twice a day by the 
tice, which, for two yeais together reduced the time of labour 
to only five hours a day, 00 5 
In Great Ruſſel- ſtreet, Bloomſbury, ſtands the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum. It was formerly called Montague Houſe, becauſe the 
noble family of that name built it for their town reſidence, It. 
was purchaſed by money granted by Parliament, in the year 
1753, and deſigned not only as a library for gentlemen to ſtudy 
in, but alſo as a place for the reception of natural and arti» 
ficial curiolitics, to be ſhewn to every perſon gratis, according 
to a ſettled form of preſcribed rules.—AIll the books belonging 
to the Kings of England, from Henry the Seventh to the death 


of his late Majeſty, are depoſited here, together with all the 


manuſcripts collected by Sir Robert and Sir John Cotton. Al} 
the curioſities of the late Sir Hans Sloan are alſo here, and the 
whole valuable collection of manuſcripts belonging to the late 
Earl of Oxford, Many other benefactions have been ſince 
added to this valuable library; particularly by Mr, Wortley 


| Montagu, and the Hon. Sir W. Hamilton, Envoy at Naples. 


Dr, Giftord, one of the late officeis, alſo made this public 


ſoundation a preſent of a fine ſet of paintings by Vandyke,. | 


prelerved 
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preſerved in the greateſt perfection; and one copy of every 
baok entered at Stationer's Hall is always ſent here, as it was 
formerly to his Majeſty's library at Weſtminſter, —The Mu- 
ſeum is. under the direction of forty- two truſtees, twenty-one 
of whom are appointed to act in conſequence of their being 
great officers of ſtate : two are choſen as deſcendants of the 
Cotton's, two for Sloan's colleRion, and two for the Harleian 
manuſcripts, beſides fiftzen elected for the others. A com- 
mittee of three at leaſt is held every other Friday, and a ge- 
neral meeting once a quarter; but no perſon can be admitted 
into any office in the houſe, except by a warrant ſigned by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, —T he domeſtic officers of 
the houſe are, a Principal Librarian, to whom all the others 
are ſubject; the Keeper of the Natural Curioſities, and his 
deputy ;z the Keeper of the Printed Books, and his deputy; 
the Keeper of the Antiquities, and his deputy ; the Keeper of 
the Reading- room; the Meſſenger, and his deputy ; with the 
Porter and Houſekeeper, under whom there are ſeveral women 
ſervants, to do the neceſlary buſineſs of the houſe. 

The Admiralty-Office is an edifice built of brick and ſtone, 
which covers a vaſt piece of ground, on the weſt ſide of the 
ſtreet facing Scotland Yard, Here ate tranſacted all maritime 
affairs belonging to the juriſdiction of the Admiralty, who 
here regulate the affairs of the navy,. nominate Admirals, 
Captains, and other officers, to ſerve on board his Majeſty's. 
ſhips of war, and to give orders for the trial of ſuch as fail in 
their duty, or have been guilty of other irregularities, ; 

The Horſe-Guards is a noble modern edifice, facing the 
Banqueting Houſe, Whitehall. It is built of ſtone, with a 
centre and two wings, and has an air of ſolidity perfectly 
agreeable to the nature of the building, in which the horſg- 
guards do duty when the King reſides at St, James's. Two 
at a time, compleatly aimed and mounted, ſtand under two 
handſome flope porches, detached from, the building, and 
creed to ſhelter them from the weather. I 

The Treaſury, near the Horſe-Guards, in St. James's Park, 
is an elegant ſtone building, whoſe front is of the Ruſtic. 
order. It conſiſts of three (tories, with arched windows. In 
the centre is a range of pillars in the Ionic order, upon which 
is a pediment, This pile of building includes the Office of 
Trace and Plantations, and ſeveral others. 


The 
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The Cockpit, which is on the ſouth-ſide of the Treaſury, 
is a part of the ancient palace of Whitehall. It is built of 
ſtone, but appears to be very old; and though there is nothing 
in its outſide appearance to recommend it, the inſide is filled 
with noble apartments and rooms, amongſt which is the 
bo e Chamber, and other apartments for miniſterial pur- 
poles. | | | | | ; 

Amongſt the public buildings we may reckon the Mews 
(the King's ſtables) near Charing Croſs, fo called from Mew, 
a term uſed by falconers, ſignifying to moult or caſt the hawks 
feathers. The north fide of theſe ſtables, or Mews Yard, 
was rebuilt in the year 1732, in a magnificent manner; and 
within are to be ſeen ſome of the fineft horſes in the kingdom, 
for the uſe of his Majeſty and his houſehold, | 
Weſtminſter Hall, which ſtands in New Palace Yard, was 
erected in the year 1099, by William Rufus, as an addition to 
his royal palace. It has been often uſed for magnificent feaſts, 
and it is ſaid that King Henry the Third entertained upwards 
of ſeven thouſand perſons in this Hall. The coronation feaſt 
is alſo kept here. In term time the Courts of Chancery, - 
King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, fit here, and 
it is a public thoroughfare to the Parliament when fitting. 
The Lord HighSteward's Court is alſo held here occaſionally, 
for the trial of any Peer charged with a capital offence; and 
this is the place to which all writs are made returnable before 
his Majeſty at Weſtminſter. It is a noble Gothic building, 
two hundred and ſeventy - ſix feet in length, and ſeventy-five in 
breadth, and high in proportion. I he pavement is of free - 
ſtone, and the roof, which is one hundred feet wide, is ſup- 

ported without any pillar. | | His x 
he ſchools in this city are not ſo numerous as thoſe in 
London; but none of them excel Weſtminſter School, or 
Queen's College, Weſtminſter. T his ſchool was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1590, for the education of forty boys, 
who are taught claſſical learning, and prepared in the molt 
proper manner for the univerſity, The reputation of this 
ſchool has always been ſupported by a ſucceſſion of maſters, 
eminent for their claſſical lcarning and good diſcipline; and 
the greater number of the nobility and gentry educated there, 
has rendered it one of the greateſt ſchools in the kingdom. 
There are feldem Jeſs than four hundred ſcholars under the 
tuition of an upper and under maſter, and five uſhers. _—_— 
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The Foundling Hoſpital for expoſed and deſerted children 
or infants, is a moſt uſeful and noble foundation. It is ſituated 
in Lamb's Conduit Fields, and cloſe on the north fide of 
the Lamb's Conduit, at the north end of Red-Lionseſtreet, 
Holborn. In the reign of Queen Anne, ſeveral eminent and 
worthy merchants, conſidering the benefits, which would 
ariſe from putting the education of the poor under better regu» 
lation; and moved with compaſſion for the many innocent 
children, who were daily expoſed to miſery and deſtruction, 
propoſed to erect an hoſpital in or near London, for the recep- 
tion of ſuch infants, as either the misfortunes or inhumanity 
of their parents ſhould leave deſtitute of other ſupport, and ta 
employ them in ſuch a manner, as to make them fit for the 
moſt laborious offices and loweſt ſtation, They therefore pro- 
poſed a ſubſcription, and ſolicited a charter, for the erection of 
ſuch an hoſpital, Nevertheleſs, it was at that time ſuſpeaded 
by means of ſome ill-grounded prejudices, which weak people 
had conceived, that ſuch an undertaking might ſeem to en- 
courage perſons in vice, by making too eaſy proviſion for their 
illegitimate children: and this ſuſpenſion might have totally 
defeated this moft uſeful and laudable deſign, had not ſome of 
thoſe worthy perſons thought proper, in their wills, to give 
large benefactions to ſuch an hoſpital, as ſoon as it ſhould be 
erected z which coming to the notice of Mr. Thomas Coram, 
a commander of a ſhip in the merchants ſervice, he left that 
employ to ſolicit a charter for the eſtabliſhment of this cha- 
rity, being induced thereto by his well-known zeal for the 
public, and the ſhocking ſpectacles he had ſeen of innocent 
children, who had been murdered and thrown upon dunghills, 
Accordingly he procured a memorial, ſigned by ſeveral ladies, 
eminent for their charity and a true love for their country 
and another, ſigned by a great number of ladies and gentle- 
men; both which he annexed: to his petition to the King, 
who was thereupon graciouſly pleaſed to grant his royal chartet᷑ 
for eſtabliſhing this hoſpital, bearing date the 17th of October, 
I739: in conſequence of which charter, the governors named 
therein, being ſummoned by the Duke of Bedford, their Pre- 
ſident, had their firſt meeting at Somerſer Houle, on the 20th of 
November, 1739, and procesded to chuſe a committee, conſiſt- 
ing of fifteen noblemen and gentlemen, to manage the eſtate 
and effects of the Hoſpital.— I he foundation of tnis Hoſpital 
was laid on the 16th of September, 1742. Ia the year 1746, 
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the governors being deſirous that the children, ſome of whom 
were then almoſt five years of age, ſhould be employed in ſuch 
work as they were capable of, ſome of the boys were employed 
in winding filk, and the girls in making and mending linen for 
the boys, themſelves, and the children in the country, — Par- 
ticular care was taken in erecting the building, that it ſhould 
be commodious, plain, and ſubſtantia), without any coſtly de- 
corations ; but ſoon after the Hoſpital became habitable, ſe- 
veral eminent maſters of painting, ſculpture, and other arts, 
were pleaſed to contribute many elegant ornaments, which are - 
placed in the Hoſpital as monuments of their charity, and” 
abilities in their ſeveral arts. In the Courtroom they placed 
four capital pictures, the ſubjects being parts of the Sacred 
Hiſtory, ſuitable to the place for which they were deſigned. 
On each ſide of theſe pictures are. placed ſmaller pictures in 
frames, repreſenting the moſt conſiderable hoſpitals in and about 
London. Over the chimney is placed a very curious bas- 
relief, carved by Mr. Ryſbrack, and preſented by him, repre- 
ſenting children employed in navigation and huſbandry, being 
the employments'to which the children of this hoſpital are de- 
ſtined. The other ornaments of the room were alſo given by 
ſeveral ingenious workmen, who had been employed in the 
building of the Hoſpital, and were willing to contribute to it. 
Every child admitted into this Hoſpital has a different letter 
of the alphabet tied to its wriſt ; and both the Clerk and 
Steward mark the billet with the letter fixed to the wriſt of 
the infant, and in that paper write the ſex and the ſuppoſed 
age, the day and year when inſpected, the marks (if any) on 
its body, and the particulars of its dreſs, and mention if any 
particular writing or thing was brought with it, — The Hoſpi- 
tal not being able to contain the numbers admitted upon this 
foundation, it was neceſſary to put many of them out to country 
nurſes, under the inſpection of ſome perſon of character in the 
neighbourhood, for three years z when being brought into the 
Hoſpital, they are tavght to read, and to learn the catechiſm 
of the church of England, and, at proper intervals, employed 
in ſuch a manner as may contribute to their health, and induce 
an habit of activity, hardineſs, and labour. Their diet is 
plain and wholeſome ; their drink is water. They are never 
permitted in the Hoſpital to taſte tea, coffee, tobacco, butter, 
or ſtrong drink. Their diverſions ate only ſuch as are inno- 
cent, and requite activity. 
995 5 | The 
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The Lying-in Hoſpital, for married women, in Brownlow= 
ſtreet, Long-Acte, is a very modern foundation, erected about 
the 7th of December, 1749 · It conſiſts of ſeveral apart 
ments, fitted up at great expence.. Women are received into 

thjs hoſpital in the laſt month of their pregnancy, and are pro- 
vided during that month and a month after delivery, with a 
commodious bed, good nurſing, plain diet, proper medicines, 
the charitable affiſtance of gentlemen of ſkill and experience in 
midwifty, and on due occaſions with the ſpiritual comfort of 
a ſober and pious divine; for which the women pay nothing; 
neither is any money or gratuity to be taken by the nurſes, 
or by any of the officers or ſervants of the houſe on any pre- 
tence whatſoever, | | | 
In Duke-ftreet, Groſvenor · ſquare, there is another Lying- 
in Hofpital, which is founded for unmarried as well as mar- 
ried women, in order to prevent the unhappy conſequences 
that too often proceed from their ſituation, ſuch as perjuries, 
falſe affidavits, and the murder of their poor guiltleſs infants» 
They have every thing provided for their convenience and 
help, the ſame as at the other Lying - in Hoſpital in Brownlow= 
ſtreet, are under much the ſame fort of management, and ſup- 
ported by volantary ſubſcriptions, | an 
Middleſex Hoſpital, for the reception of the fick and lame, 
and alſo for lying- in women, is ſituated in that part of Mary- 
bone Fields, which ſtands between Tottenham Court Road 
and Pitfield · ſtreet, and which ate now covered with gen- 
tee] brick buildings, divided into handfeme ſtreets. | 
The Small-Pox Hoſpital, fitvate in Cold Bath Fields, is a 
very plain, neat ſtructute. The centte, which projects a lit 
tle from the reſt of the building, is terminated at top by an 
angular pediment, on the apex ef which is placed a'vaſe upon 
a mal pediment, This charity, which is for the relief of 
thoſe poor who are afflicted with that terrifying diſeaſe the 
ſmall- pox, in the neighbourhdod- where it breaks out, and 
likewiſe for preventing, by inoculation, its dire effects, is the 
firſt of its kind in Europe, and was begun in the year 1740. 
Here perſons of both ſexes and of all ages are carefully pro- 
vided for in phyfic, diet, and attendange, Thus this hoſpital 
becomes an aid to all other hoſpitals, by receiving thoſe pa- 
tients, whom the rules of all other charities cxpreſsly and 
prudently ſeclude. . 5 : 
. | F - Weſtminſter 
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-- Weſtminſter, Infirmary is ſituated in James's-ſtreet, near 
Petty France, and is a plain neat building, founded for the 
relief of the ſick, and of thoſe, who ſuffer. by any of the un- 
eee accidents to which the human frame is always 
liable. EIN: | | 
St. George's Hoſpital, near Hyde Park Corner, was founded 
and built by ſubſcription, on the ſouth angle of the road 
facing the ſouth-eaſt corner of Hyde Park. This charity 
was ſet on foot in the latter-end of the year 1733. It enjoys 
a very fine ſituation, and has all the benefits of a clear and 
pure air; and is a very neat brick building, and though ex- 
tremely plain, it is nat void of ornament. It conſiſts of two 
ſmall wings, and a large front, with only one door, which is 
in the middle, to which there is an aſcent by a few ſteps ; and 
above is a ſtone with an iaſcription, expreſſing the noble uſe 
to which the ſtructure is applied. Here are admitted the 
poor, ſick, and lame, who are ſupplied with advice, medicines, 
diet, waſhing, lodging, and ſome of the miſetable with clothes 
alſo; and thoſe who die are interced at the. charge of the ſo- 
*ciety, if their friends are not able to byry them. 
Near Exeter Exchange is an ancient building called the 
Savoy, from Peter Earl of. Savoy and Richmond, who firſt 
erected a houſe here in 1245. This houſe afterwards came 
into the poſſeſſion of the friars of Montjoy, of whom Queen 
Eleanor, wife of King Henry the Third, purchaſed it for her 
ſon, Henry Duke of Lancaſter. The Duke afterwards en- 
larged and beautified it at an immenſe expence; and in the 
:reign of King Edward the Third this was reckoned one of 
the fineſt palaces in England; but in 1381, it was burnt to 
the ground, with all its ſumptuous furniture, by the Kentiſh 
rebels under Wat Tyler. Henry the Seventh began to re- 
build it in its preſent form, for an hoſpital for the reception of 
an hundred diftreſſed objects; but the hoſpital was ſuppreſſed 
by Edward the Sixth, who granted its furniture, and ſeven 
hundred pounds a year of its revenues, to the hoſpitals of 
\ Chriſt's Church, St. Thomas, and Bridewell. The Savoy 
has ever ſince belonged to the Crown, and conſiſts of a large 
edifice, built of freeſtone and flint, in which detachments of 
the King's guards lie, where they have a priſon far the con- 
finement of deſerters and other offenders, and Jodgings for 
recruits. A part of the Savoy was allotted by King William 
the Third to the French refugees, who have ſtill a chapel 
; * hete, 
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here, which was the ancient chapel or church of the hoſ- 

ital. | | 
, In Queen Elizabeth's reign Weſtminſter had but four pa- 
riſh churches, beſides St. Peter's, within its liberty, viz. 
St, Margaret's, St. Martin's near Charing Croſs, the Savoy 
church, and St, Clement's Danes; but now it has two pariſh 
churches in that called the city, viz. St. Margaret's and 
St, John's ; and ſeven pariſh churches -in its liberty, viz. 
St. Clement's Danes, St. Paul's Covent Garden, St. Mary's 
le Strand, St. Martin's in the Fields, St. Anne's, St. James's, 
and St. George's; Hanover- ſquare. It firſt returned members 
to Parliament in the firſt year of the reigu of Henry the Sixth. 
The number of its houſes may be eſtimated from a review of 
the laſt poll for Weſtminſter, by which it appears that here are 
the greateſt number of voters of any place in England ex- 
cept the county of Vork. „ 

The precinct of St, Martin's le Grand, though in the 
city of London, is ſubject to the city or borough of Weſt- 
minſter, whoſe Deputy Steward holds a court of record here 
once a. week, for the trial of capiaſſes, attachments, and 
all perſonal actions; this precin& has therefore ſometimes 
claimed a right to vote for its Members of Parliament, but it 
has not always been allowed. . b 


SOUTHWARK, in Surry, being only parted from Lon- 
don by its bridge, ſeems but a ſuburb of that great city; yet 
it contains fix pariſhes, and for its extent, number of -people, 
trade, wealth, hoſpitals, alms-houſes, charity ſchools, &c. is + 
inferior to few cities in England, Soughwark is mentioned in 
hiſtory, in the year 1053, and was a diſtin& corporation, go- 


verned by its own bailiff, till 1327, when a grant was made 


of it to the city of London, whoſe mayor was to be its bai- 
liff, and to govern it by his deputy, - Sometime aſter this, the 
inhabitants 'recovered their former privileges; but in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, the crown granted it to the city 
of London for 6471. 28. 1d. and, in conſideration of a farther 


ſum of 500 marks paid to the crown by the city, it was an- 


nexed to the ſaid city; and by virtue of the ſaid grant con- 


+ tinues ſubject to its Lord Mayor, who has under him a ſtew- 


ard and bailift; and it is governed by one of its twenty-ſix . 

Aldermen, by the name of Bridge Without, The military 

government is by the Lord Lieutenant of the County and 
e eleven 
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eleven Deputy Lieutenants, who have under them a regiment 
of fix companies, of one hundred and fifty men each, Its 
markets are on Mondays, Wednefdays,. and Fridays, and all 
plentifully furniſhed with all manner of proviſions. It is 
divided into two parts viz. the Borough Liberty and the Clink 
or Manor of Southwark, The firſt belongs to the juriſdie- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of London, who by his ſteward 
holds a court of recard every Monday at St. Margaret's Hill, 
for all debts, damages, and treſpaſſes, within his limits ; to 
which court belong three attornies, who ate admitted by his 
ſteward, There are alſo three court · lets held in the Borough, 
ſor its three manors, viz, the Great Liberty, the Guildhall, 
and the King's Manor, wherein, beſides the other buſinefs 
uſually held at ſuch courts, are choſen the conſtables, ale- 
conners, and fleſn-taſters. The Clink is under the juriſdic- 
tion of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who, beſides a court-lzet, 
keeps a court of record (on the Bank fide near St. Saviour's 
chureh) by his ſteward and bailiff, for pleas of debt, damages, 
and treſpaſſes. | | 
_ There is a Compter in Southwark for the impriſonment 
F offenders in the bailiwic, and another for the Clink li- 
ert . a | . 
Beides theſe, there is the Marſhalſea Priſon, which is 
the county gaol for felons, and the Admiralty Gaol for pi- 
Tates. Ex | 8 
Here is a court, which was firſt erected for the trial of 
Cauſes between the King's domeſtic or menial ſervants, of 
which the Knight-Marſhal is preſident, and his ſteward is 
judge; to whom belong four counſellors, and ſix attornies ; . 
and the court is held every Friday by him, or his deputy, for 
debt, damages, and treſpaſſes, in cauſes for ten miles round 
Whitehall, excepting London, | | 
_- Here is alſo the King's Bench Priſon, the rules of which 
are of a conſiderable extent, and the allowance ſome what bet- 
ter than that of the common priſons; for which reaſons many 
debtors remove themſelves hither by Habeas Corpus. It is 
properly a place of confinement in all cafes triable in the 
 Courtof King's Bench.—In June, 1780, the old priſon was 
burnt down by a riotous mob; but in erecting the preſent, 
the greateſt precaution has hren uſed to guard againſt fire in 
IST | | Sain 1 
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In Southwark formerly ſtood Suffolk Houſe, a palace built 
by the Duke of Suffolk, in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth z where was afterwards a mint for the coinage of 
money, which confiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, whoſe inhabitants. 
formerly claimed a privilege of protection from arreſts for 
debt, which has fince been ſuppreſſed by the legiſlature, who - 
have paſſed an act for eſtabliſhing a Court of Conſcience here, 
as well as in London, Weſtminſter, the Tower Hamlets, &c. 


for the better recovery of ſmall debts. 


The Biſhops of Wincheſter had formerly a palace here, 
with a park (the ſame that is now called Southwark Park), 
which has ſince been converted into warehouſes and tenements; 
held by leaſe from the biſhops of that ſee. 

In the times of popery, here were no leſs than eighteen 
houſes on the Bank fide, licenſed by the Biſhops of Wincheſ= 
ter, under certain regulations confirmed by Parliament, to 
keep looſe women, who were, therefore, commonly called 


. Wincheſter Geeſe, | 


'St, Thomas's Hoſpital for ſick and wounded people, ſtands 
on the eaſt ſide of the Borough High- ſtreet, and was origi- 


nally founded by a prior of Bermondſey, in the year 121 3» 


and at the ſuppreſſion of that monaſtery, it was purchaſed by 
the city of London from King Edward the Sixth. But the 
preſent building has been erected fince the year 1699, and is 

capable of entertaining five hundred patients at one time. 


And King Edward the Sixth was ſo far concerned in the 


eſtabliſhment of this hoſpital upon its preſent foundation, 
that his Majeſty is at all times accounted the founder thereof, 
in the year 1552. This hoſpital enjoys (great eſtates; and 
its diſburſements - annually amount to eight thouſand pounds 
and upwards, It is ſudject to no pariſh taxes, and made extra- 
parochial. ' | TO GN x 
Cloſe to this hoſpital ſtands another charitable foundation, 
called Guy's Hoſpital, for ſick and wounded, and incurables ; 
with, perhaps, the greateſt endowment that ever was made by 
one perſon in privatelife. The building and furniture coſt 
eighteen thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety three pounds; 
and the endowment is two hundred and nineteen thoufand 
four hundred and ninety-nine pounds. It was founded by . 
Thomas Guy, a bookſeller in London, but a native of South- 


wark, 
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wark, who, by printing and binding Bibles,  diſcountin 
failors tickets, and by South Sea ſtock, had anos Seat 
eſtate; out of which, at his death, in 1724, he left the en- 
dowment for this hoſpital, beſides one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds in other legacies and diſtributions, _ 


— — — —— 
MARKET TOWNS. 


_ "BRENTFORD, which is about eight miles from London, 
receives its. name from a brook called Brent, which riſes about 
Finchley Common, and runs through the weſt part of the 
town, called Old Brentford, into the Thames. As it is a 
great thoroughfare to the weſt, it has a conſiderable trade, 
particularly in corn, both by land and the Thames; and it is 
extremely full of inns and public houſes. The market- houſe 
ſtands in that part of the town called New Brentford, where 
there is a church; and there is alſo another in Old Brent- 
ford. The market is held on Saturday, and there is alſo an 
annual fair on the joth of Auguſt, There are two charity- 
ſchools here, Old Brentford is ſituated upon a fine riſing 
bank cloſe to the Thames, and is naturally capable of being 
made a very beautiful ſpot. The oppoſite fide of the river is 
Kew Green, which appears from hence to advantage. At the 
—Butts on the north of New Brentford, is the place for the 
election of Members for the county of Middleſex, 


STAINES is ſeventeen miles from London, and derives its 
name from the Saxon word Stana, which ſignifies a one, and 
was applied to this place from a boundary ſtone, anciently ſet 
up here to mark the extent of the city of London's juriſdic= 
tion upon the Thames, It is a pleaſant populous town, with 
ſeveral good inns, and has a bridge and. a ferry over the river 

Thames; and being a lordſhip belonging to the crown, is 
© governed by two conſtables and four headboroughs, who are 
appointed by his Majeſty's Stzward, Here is a market on 
Fridays, and a fair on the 8th of September. The church 
ftands alone, a little way from the town,—From Staines to 
Brentford, all that lies between the high road ee 
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and the Thames, was called The Foreſt or Warren of Staines, 
till King Henry the Third disforeſted it. 


 UxBRIDGE is eighteen miles and half from London, in the 
road to Oxford. Though it is entirely independent, and is 
governed by two bailiffs, two conſtables, and four head- 
boroughs, it is only a hamlet to Great Hillindon, The river 
Cola runs through. it in two ſtreams, full of tront, eels, and 
other fiſh, and over the main ſtream is a ſtone bridge that 
leads into Buckinghamſhire. The church, or rather chapel, 
Was built in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, This town 
has many good inns, and is particularly diſtinguiſhed.by the 
whiteneſs of the bread, particularly their rolls. There are 
many corn mills at a ſmall diſtance, and a canſiderable num- 
ber of waggon loads of meal are carried from hence every 
werk to London. Uxbridge gives the title of Earl to the 
noble family of Paget. 3 

EpogwARE is eleven miles from London, in the road to 
St. Alban's. It is ſituated on the very edge of this county. 
The old Roman way called Watling-wſtreet, paſſes by here 
WW, e eee 


ENFIELD is about ten miles from London. It is ſuppoſed 
to haye been anciently called Eufen, from its ſituation among 
fens, and in marſhy ground. There was formerly a royal ſeat 
in it, ſuppoſed to have been built in the reign of King Henry 
the Seventh; and in the laſt century it was noted for being 
the reſidence of a great number of tanners, but at preſent 
little of that trade is carried on here. The town is pleaſantly 
ſituated, and the church, which is a low Gathic ſtructure, 
ſtands about the middle of it. There is alſo a meeting- houſe 
here, and ſeveral rich, citizens of London have their country 
ſeats near the towns, - There is a weekly market here on Sa- 
turday, and a fair held on the 25th of May, and another on the 
29th of September. 1 IS e 
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REMARKABLE Srars, VILLAGES, CuR1ogrrres, &c. 
Hampton Court is delightfully ſituated on the north bank of 


the rixer Thames, about two miles from Kingſton, fourteen 
c from 


5 bn 1 


from London, and at a ſmall diſtance from the village of 
Hampton This magnificent ſtructute was built with brick 
by Cardinal Wolſey, who here ſet up two hundred and eighty 
filk beds for ſtrangers only, and richly ſtored it with gold and 
filver plate: but this raiſed ſo much envy againſt him, that to 
" ſcreen himſelf from its effects, he gave it ro King Henry the 

Eighth, who, in return, ſuffered him to live in his palace of 
Richmond. King Henry greatly enlarged it, and it had then 
five ſpacious courts adorned with buildings, which in that age 
were ſo greatly admired by all foreigners as well as the natives, 
that the learned Grotius ſays of this e 


« &i quis opes neſcit (ſed gui t tamen ille ] Britanmu 
&« Hampton Curia, tuos conſultat ille Lares; . 

6 Contulerit toto cum ſparſa palatia mundo, 
& Dicet, Ii Reges, hic babitere Deos. 


IN | Tn Are, 7 | | 
If &er a Briton what is wealth don't. know, let him repair to 
Hampton Court, and then view all. the-palaces of the earth, when he 
will ſay, © 'Fhoſe are the reſidence of Kings, but this of the Gods !”” 


In order to give a mote. perfect idea of this grandeur, we 
mall give a deſeription of the ornaments of this palace, as 

they appeared in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, from an 
author who defcribes what he himſelf faw: . 
4 The chief area (ſays he) is paved with ſquare ſtone; in 
ec its centre is a fountain that throws up water, coveted with 
et gilt crown, on the top of which is a ſtatue of juſtice, 
« fupparted by columns of black and white marbfe,. The 
« chapel of this palace is moſt ſplendid, in which the Queen's 
- & cloſet is quite tranſparent, having its windows of eryſtal. 
« We were led into two chambers called the audience, or 
„ chambers of audience, which ſhone with tapeſtry of gold 
es and ſilver, and ſilk of different colours. Under the canopy 

« of ſtate are theſe words embroidered in pearl, Vivat 
„ Henricus OcTavus. Here is beſides à ſmall chapel, 

te richly, hung with tapeſtry, where the Queen, performs her 
c devotions. In her bedchamber the bed was covered with 
cc very coſtly coverlids of filk. At no great diftance'from 
« this room we were ſhewn a bed, the teaſter of which was 
<< worked by Anne Boleyn, and: preſented by her to her huſ- 
£ band Henry the Eighth. All the other rooms, being very 
EY ee numerous, 
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te numerous, are adorned with tapeſtry of gold, ſilver, and 
ec velvet, in ſome of which were woven hiſtory pieces, ia 


c others Turkiſh and American dreſſes, all ex:remely na- 


64 tural, ns | 1 001 
In the hall are theſe curioſities: A very clear looking · 
66 glaſs, ornamented with columns and little images of ala- 
6 baſter;z a portrait of Edward the Sixth, brother to Queen 
& Elizabeth; the true portrait of Lucretia; a picture of the 
<« battle of Pavia; the hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion, car ved in 
© mother of pearl; the portrait--of Mary Queen of Scots; 
ce the picture of Fefdinand - Prince of Spain, and of Philip: 
&« his ſon ; that of Henry the Eighth, under which was placed 
<« the Bible, curiouſly written on -parchment ; an artificial 
ce ſphere; ſeveral muſical inſtraments. In the tapeſtry ate 
«© repreſented negroes riding upon elephants; the bed in 
cc which Edward the Sixth is ſaid to have been born, and 
«© where his mother, Jane Seymour, died in child-bed. 
„In one chamber were ſeveral- exceſſively rich tapeſtries, 
« which are hung up when the Queen gives audience to fo- 
* reign ambaſſadors ; there were many counterpanes and co- 


& yerlids of beds lined with ermine. In ſhort, all the walls 


& of the palace ſhine with gold and ſilver. Here is beſides a 
& certain cabinet called Paradiſe, where, beſides that every 
„thing glitters ſo with filver, gold, and jewels; as to dazzle | 
c one's eyes, there is a muſical inſtrument made all of glaſs, 
«© except the ſtrings. | | | 2 
.< Afterwards we were led into the gardens, which are moſt 


0 pleaſant,” ; 


= Such was the account given of the magnificence of this 


palace, above two centuries ago, by Hentzner, the German. 
This palace is, with the parks, encompaſſed in a ſemi- 
circle, by the Thames, King William and Queen Mary were 


ſo greatly pleaſed with its ſituation, which rendered it capable 


* 


of great improvements, and of being made one of the nobleſt 
palaces in Europe, that while the former was caufing the old 
apartments to de pulled down, and rebuilt ia the more beau- 
tiful manner in which they now appear, her Majeſty, impa= 
tient to enjoy ſo agreeable a retreat, fixed upon a building near 
the river, called the Water Gallery, and ſuiting it to her con- 
venience, adorned it with the utmoſt elegance, though its 
ſituation would not allow it to ſtand aftec the principal build- 
ing was compleated. ; 3 


Vor, Il, br IRE .. 
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Since the pulling down of the Water Gallery, which ſtood 
before the fine ſtone front that faces the river, the ground to 
the ſouth-weſt has received eonſiderable improvements, This 
ſpot is laid out in ſmall incloſures, ſurrounded with tall hedges, 
in order to break the violence of the winds, and render them 
proper for the reception of ſuch exotic plants as were moyed 
thither in ſummer out of the conſervatories. Here are two 
baſons conſtantly ſupplied with water, for the ſupport of 
theſe plants ia dry weather ; and as theſe are ee near the 


great apartments, moſt af the plants may be viewed from the 


windows. | | 42 
At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt ſtood a large hot - houſe for 
preſerving ſuch, tender exotic plants as require a greater ſhare 
of warmth than is generally felt in this climate, F 
Oft this kind of gardening by Mary: was ſo fond, that 
ſhe allowed a handſome ſalary to Dr. Plukenet, a very learned 
botaniſt, for overlooking and regiſtering the curious collection 
of plants ſhe cauſed to ; brought into the garden; | but ſince 


her Majeſty's death they have been much neglected, and very 


few-of the moſt curious plants are now to be found there. 
Tube park and gardens, with the ground an which the palace 
now ſtands, are about three miles in circumference. | 


On a pediment at the front of the palace on this ſide is a 
bas relief of the triumphs of Hercules over Envy ;, and facing 


it a large oval baſon, anſwering to the form of this part of 
the garden, which is a large oval, divided into gravel walks and 
parterres, laid out in an elegant manner, by thoſe two eminent 
gardeners London and Wiſe. | 

At the entrance. of the grand walk are two large marble 
vaſes, of exquiſite workmanſhip, one ſaid to be performed by 
Mr. Cibber, father to the poet-laureat, and the other by a 
foreigner. Theſe picces are reported to be dane as a trial of 
{kill-z but it is difficult to determine which is the fineſt per- 
formance. They are beautifully adorned. with bas relief; 


that on the right hand, repreſenting the triumphs of Bacchus, 


and the other on the left, Amphitrite aud the Nereides.— At the 
bottom of this walk, facing a large canal which runs into the 
park, are two other large vaſes, the bas relief an ane repres. 


ſenting the judgment of Paris; and that on the other, Meleager 


hunting the wild boar. 
Vir In 
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In four of the parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues, The 
firſt is a pladiator, which formerly ſtood in the parade of 
St. James's Park, at the foot of the canal, and was removed 


| hither in the reign of Queen Anne. The original was per- 


formed by Agaſias Deſitheus, and is in the Borgheſian palace 
at Rome. The ſecond is a young Apollo; the third a Diana; 
and the fourth Saturn going to devour one of his children 3 
all after fine originals. | WITS: 
On the ſouth ſide of the palace is the privy garden, which 
was ſunk ten feet, to open a view from the apartments of the 
river Thames. In this garden is a fine fountain, and to 
grand terrace walls. 5 
On the north ſide of the palace is a tennis court; and be» 
yond that a gate which leads into the wilderneſs : farther on is 
the great gate of the gardens, on the ſides of which are large 
ſtone piers, with the lion and unicorn couchant, in tones 
At the gates of the firſt entrance into the palace are four 
Jarge brick piers, adorned with the lion and unicorn; each of 
them holding a ſhield, whereon are the arms of Great Britain; 
with feveral trophies of war, well carved in ſtone. 
Paſſing through a long court yard, on each ſide of which 
are ſtabling for the officers of his Majeſty's houſhold; we come 
next to the firſt portal, which is ſtrongly built of briek, and 
decorated by Wolſey with the heads of four of the Ceſars; 
Trajan and Adrian on one fide, and on the other Tiberius and 
Vitellivs. D's . | | 
Through this portal we paſs into a large quadrangle, re- 


' markable for nothing extraordinary bur. its ſpaciouſneſe aud 


uniformity. ; ok 
This leads to a ſecond quadrangle, where over the portal is 
a beautiful aſtronumical clock, made by the celebrated Tome 
pion, on which are curiouſly repreſented the twelve ſigns of 
the Zodiac, with the rifing and ſetting of the ſun, the various 
phaſes of the moon, and other ornaments and indications of 
time. 
On the left hand of this quadrangle is the great old hall, in 
which, by Queen Caroline's command, was etected a theatre, 
wherein it was intended that two plays ſhould have been acted 
every week during the time of the caurt's continuance there. 
But Mr. Colley Cibber obſerves, that only ſeven plays were 
performed in it, by the players from Dfury- lane, the fammer 
when it was raiſed, and * afterwards for the entertainment 
N ö 2 of 
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of the Duke of Lorrain, afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
In the front is a portal of brick, decorated with four Czſars 
heads without names. n 
On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is a ſtone colonade 
of fourteen columns, and two pilaſters of the Ionic order, 
with an entablature and baluſtrade at the top, adorned in the 
middle with two large vaſes. e Ren 
This leads to the great ſtaircaſe, adorned with iron bal- 
luſters curiouſly wrought and gilt, the whole erected on por- 
phyry. From the cieling hangs, by a ſtrong braſs chain, gilt, 
a large glaſs lanthorn which holds | ſixteen candles, and has an 
Imperial crown at the top.— This ſtaircaſe, with the cieling, 
were painted by Signor Verrio, an Italian, by order of King 
William the Third. At the top, on the left fide, are Apollo 
and the nine muſes, at whoſe feet fits the god Pan, with his 
unequal reeds; and a little below them the goddeſs Ceres, 
holding in one hand a wheatſheaf, and with the other pointing 
to loaves of bread ; at her feet is Flora, ſurrounded by her at- 
tendants, 'and holding in her right hand a chaplet of flowers, 
Near her are the two river gods. Thame and Iſis, with their 
urns; and a large table in the middle, upon which is a quan- 
tity of rich plate, decorated with flowers, —On the cieling are 
Jupiter and Juno, with Ganymede riding on Jupiter's eagle, 
and offering the cup. Juno's peacock is in the front: one of 
the Parce, with her. ſciſſars in her hand, ſeems to wait for 
Jove's orders to cut the thread of life, "Theſe figures are 
covered with a fine canopy ſurrounded with the ſigns of 
the Zodiac, and by ſeveral Zephyrs, with flowers in their 
hands; and on one fide of them is fame with her two trum- 
pets. Beneath is a beautiful figure of Venus riding on a 
ſwan, Mars addreſſing himſelf to her as a lover, and Cupid 
riding on another ſwan. On the right hand are Pluto and 
Proſetpine, Cœlus and Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, 
and others. Neptune and Amphitrite are in the front, and 
two attendants are ſerving them with neQar and fruit. Bacs 
chus is Jeaning on a rich ewer, and, being accompanied by 
his attendants, places his left hand on the head of Silenus, 
who fits. on an aſs that is fallen down, he ſeeming to catch at 
a table, to which Diana above is pointing. The table is ſup- 
ported by eagles : on one fide of it fits Romulus, the founder 
of Rome, with a wolf; and on the other fide of it is Hercu- 
les leaning on his club. Peace in her right hand holds a _— 
20 | 'O -; rel, 
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rel, and in her left a palm over the head of ZEneas, 'whoſeemy 
inviting the twelve Cæſars, among whom is Sputina the ſooth- 
ſayer, to a celeſtial banquet, Over their heads hovers the ge- 
nius of Rome with a flaming ſword, the emblem of deſtrue- 
tion; and a bridle, the emblem of governmeat; both in her 
right hand, —The next is the Emperor Julian writing at a 
table, while Mercury. dictates to him..—Over the door at the 
head of the ſtairs is a funeral pile, done in ſtone colour; and: 
under the above paintings are thirty-ſix! pannels repreſenting 
trophies of war, and other decorations in the ſame colour, 
We ſhall now. proceed to give a particular deſcription of 
the principal apartments of the palace, with their noble furs; 
niture/and fine paintings. Trig int 1 in en e 
From the ſtair=caſe we paſs into the guard-chamber, which 
is very large and ſpacious, it being upwards of ſixty feet long 
and forty feet wide. This room contains arms for five thou- 
ſand men, artfully. diſpoſed in various forms. Fronting the: 
door are three trophies of drums, hanging in an uniform man- 
ner under the windows, five in each trophy. There are pi-⸗ 
laſters of pikes, bayonets, and bandaleets; on each fide ſixteen 
pannels, which go round the room, with a great variety of de- 
corations and figures, as muſkets in chequer work, ſtars made 
of bayonets, ſwords, &c. alſo circles, ovals, hexagons, and oc- 
tagons. In the centres of ſome are the fam'd Meduſa's head, 
and of others Jupiter's thunder, and other devices carved upon 
a ſhield, The ſides are garniſhed with bandaleers, — The arms 
were thus diſpoſed by Mr. Harris, who was the perſon that firſt! 
contrived to place the arms in the ſame beautiful order in the 
ſmall armoury in the Tower of London, which is univerſally 
admired by people of all nations, who have curioſity to ſurvey 
them. This man was originally a common gunſmith, but 
after he had given ſuch public proof of his ingenuity, he was 
allowed a penſion from the cron. Over the chimney in this 
chamber are the arms of England, &c. with the garter, and 
motto round them; and underneath is a neat eyphet of a W, 
and over it the royal crown, curiouſly carved in Walnut- tree. 
On the right hand of; the door as we enter, are the halberts 
for the yeomen of the guard, eighteen in dumber; and a little 
Farther fix large carbines, regularly placed on a table. 
The King's firſt. pteſence- chamber is hong with rich old 
tapeſtry. The cieling is vauſted, and from the centre hangs 4 
fine luſtre of nineteen branches.. Fronting the door are the 
297 þ canopy 
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oanopy and chair of ſtate, which, as well as the ſtools, are of 


crimſon damaſk. On the bick part of the canopy are the 


King's arms, and round the vallance a crown and eypher em- 
broidered in gold. On the leſt hand of the entrance, bebind 
the door, is a fine picture, about eighteen. feet by fifteen, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, of King William the Third, who is in 
armour on a ſtately grey horſe, trampling on the trophies of 
war, by which lies a flaming | torch. At the top, in the 


clouds, Mercury and Peace ſupport his helmet, decorated with 


Jaure), and a Cupid holds a ſcroll, On the bottow*part of the 
picture appear Neptune and his attendants by the fide of a 


rock, welcoming the hero on ſhore and at a diſtance is ſeen 


a fleet of ſhips, their ſails ſwelled with the eaſt wind, In the 
front ground Plenty with her cotnucopia offers him an olive 
branch, and Flora preſents flowers, Over the chimney is a 
whole length of the Marquis of Hamilton, Lord Steward of 
the Houſhold to King Charles the Firſt, by Van Somer; and 


over the doors are two pieces of arehitecture, finely executed 
by Roſſo. 23 ee 


1 In the King's ſecond preſence chamber, over the chimney, 


is a whole length of Chriſtian the Sixth, King of Denmark, 
by Van Somer, This picture, as moſt of the large ones are, 
is decorated on the outſide with feſtoons of fruits and flowers, 


beautifully carved in high relief in lime wood. Over all the 


doors are pieces of ruins and landſcapes, by Roſſo. The hang - 
ings of this room are very ancient tapeſtry, but very rich, the 


_ lights being all gold, and the ſhadows filk. The ſubject of 


thoſe on the left are Hercules end the Hydra; and thoſe on 


the right Midas with his aſs's cars, Tue room is ſpacious, 


with a vaulted. cieling, from the centre of which hangs a gilt 
chandelier of twelve branches. The chair of ſtate and ſtools 


are of crimſon damaſk, fringed with the ſame colour. Here 
are two tables of fine marble, which have pier glaſſes over 


them, with gilt ſtands on each fide, | 
In the audience room, over the chimney, is a whole length 
of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, who was King George the 


| Second's great grand-mother, and the daughter of Ki 


James tbe Firft, Her huſband, Frederic the Fifth, Prince 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine, and herſelf likewiſe, were dri - 
ven out of their kingdom for want of the ſeaſonable ſupport of 
her father, She came over into England in the year after the 


reſtoration of her nephew King Charles the Second, and died 


about 


— 
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about nine months after that in London, at the Lord Craven's 
in Drury-Lane, in the year 1662.—Over' each of- the doors in 
this room, is a madona, by Dominico Fetti. The tapeſtyy is 
fine: the ſubject on one ſide Abraham and Lot dividing their 
lands; and on the other, God appears to Abraham in the, 
front, and Abraham is purchaſing a piece of ground. for a 
burying place, The room. is lofty : in the middle hangs a 
beautiful chandelier of filver, chaſed, with ſixteen branches. 
Between the windows are glaſſes; and under them tables, 
finely caryed and gilt, ſtand on each fide. Here is a fine ca». 
nopy of ſtate, with window-curtains, chairs, and ftools, of 
rich crimſan damaſk, laced, and fringed with gold. | 
la the drawing room, over the chimney-piece, is a whole 
length of King Charles the Firſt, which is ane of the fineſt 
pieces of Vandyke; and over the doors are two capital pic» 
tures; the firſt is David, with Goliath's head, by Fetti; and. 
the other, the holy family, by Corregio. The other furniture 
of this room conſiſts of a rich chair of ſtate and ſtools, twa 
large marble tables between the windows, with pier-glaſſes up 
to the cieling, and two pair of fine gilt ſtands : the window 
curtains.are tiſſue, with a filver ground. There are fix filver 
ſconces on the tapeſtry, which is richly woven in with 
but is very ancient: the ſubject the ſcripture tory of a= 
ham ſending his ſervant to get a wife for Iſaac. | 
In the tate bed-chamber, over the doors, are two pieces of 
flowers, beautifully painted, by Baptiſt, Over the chimney is 
a whole length of the Dutcheſs of York (daughter of the 
Lord Chancellor Hyde, and mather to Queen Mary and Queen 
Anne), painted by Van Somer under. which, and over tha 
two doors, is a large colletion of china, placed thera by 
ucen Mary, who was peculiarly fond of that fort of wares 
he ' tapeſtry is the hiſtory of Joſhua, all round the room, 
which is very ſpacious, The cizling was painted by Verria.z 
the ſubject of one part af it is Endymion and the moon; En- 
dymion is lying with his head ia Morpbeus's lap, and Diana 
viewing him with the utmoſt attention as he ſleeps. On ano» 
ther part of the cieling is a fine figure of Somaug, or fleep, 
with his attendants, In the border are four landſcapes, = 
four boys, with baſkets of flowers, intermixed with poppies. 
The ſtate bed is of crimfon velvet, laced with gold, and adorned. 
with white plumes of feathers on the top. There a? 
| wi 
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wiſe in this room eight ſilver ſconces,chafed,with the judgment 
of Solomon upon them; a fine black and gold Indian ſcreen 
a large pier glaſs, ornamented with glaſs that is cut and tinged 
with blue; a marble table, and two gilt ſtand: z and in one 
corner an eight-day clock in a walnut-tree caſe, ' 


In the King's drefling-room, over the doors, are fine flower 


pieces, by Baptiſt. The cieling is painted by. Verri ; the ſub- 
jxA Mars and Venus. Mars is ſleeping in Venus's lap; ſes 
veral Cupids are ſtealing away his armour; ſome his coat, 
others his ſhield, helmet, ſword, and ſpear; while others are 
binding him about his legs and arms with fetters of roſes. 
The border is embelliſhed with jefſamine, orange=trees in pots, 
and ſeveral - foris of birds.—The' room is about twelve feet 


long and fix wide; and in it are two windows, with rich 


window-curtains, a neat table between them, on which ſtands 
a clock; and on the right band is a curious weather glaſs. 
The hangings are of ſtraw=coloured India damaſk ; the chair 


and ſcreen are of the ſame, © : 


In the King's writing=cloſet, over each door, is a fine piece 


of flowers, by Baptiſt, in a contraſt taſte ; and over the chim- 
ney is à fine picture, by Bougdane, of all ſorts of birds; 
the peacock in front, and the principal figure. In the left 
hand corner is a curious weather glaſs; and in another part of 
the room, an Indian cabinet, filled at top with fine china, 


placed there by the late Queen Mary. This cloſet is of a tri» | 


angular form, and bas two windows. The hangings and 
ſtools are of a pea-green India damaſk, There is a fine col- 
lection of china over the chimney, and a glaſs there, ſo placed, 
as to ſhew all the rooms on that ſide of the building at once. 
The hangings of Queen Mary's cloſet are all needle work, 
faid to be wrought with Queen Mary's own hand; there are 
alſo an eaſy chair, four others, and a ſcreen, all ſaid to be the 


work of that excellent Queen. The.vork is extremely neat ; 


the figures are ſhadowed, perhaps equal to the beſt tapeftry, 
and ſhew great judgment in drawing. Over the chimney- 
piece is an old painting, ſaid to be Raphael's, repreſenting 
' Jupiter's throne, by which is the thunder, and his eagle in the 
clouds. | | 2 ec | 4 
+ The queen's gallery, which is likewiſe called the tapeſtry - 
gallery, is about ſeventy feet long, and twenty-five feet wide. 
It is hung with ſeven beautiful pieces of tapeſtry, repreſent- 
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ing the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, and done after the ſa- 
mous paintings of Le Brun; they are not however placed 
according to chronology, for ſome of the laſt actions of Alex» 
ander's life are placed before thoſe which preceded them. Un- 
der that part of the tapeſtry which repreſents the ſtory of 
Alexander and Diogenes, and which is placed over the chim= 
ney piece, is a very neat buſt of a Venus in alabaſter, ſtand- 
ing upon an oval looking-glaſs, under which are two doves 
billing, in baſſo=relievo, Among the other furniture in this 
gallery, are two very fine tables of Egyptian marble. 

The queen's ſtate bed- chamber contains ſeveral fine paint- 
ings, Over the chimney-piece is a whole length of King 
James the Firſt, painted by Van Somer, On the right hand 
is Anne his royal conſort, ſecond daughter of Frederic, King 
of Denmark; and on his left, the Princeſs Elizabeth, his 
daughter, who was afterwards Queen of Bohemia, Theſe 
were likewiſe both painted by Van Somer. Over the other 


door is a beautiful whole length of that hopeful youth, Henry, 


Prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of King James the Firſt, who 
died in the nineteenth year of his age, amidſt the public re- 
joicings which were made for the reception of the Elector Pa- 
latine of the Rhine, afterwards King of Bohemia, who was juſt 
come over into England, in order to ſolemnize his nuptials 
with the Princeſs Elizabeth. The cieling of this bed-cham- 
ber was painted by the late Sir James Thornhill, The ſub» 
ject is Aurora riſing out of the ocean in her golden chariot 
drawn by four white horſes, In the cornice are four por- 
traits, one on every fide, viz. King George the Firſt ; 
King George the Second; Queen Caroline; and his Royal 
Highneſs Frederic Prince of Wales, In this chamber there 
is likewiſe a fine bed of crimſon damaſk, two Indian ſconces, 
and a glaſs luſtre, with filver nozzles. FW 1 
The cieling of the queen's drawing- room was painted by 
Signior Verrio, and in the middle of it a figure of it the late 
Queen Anne, repreſenting Juſtice, with the ſcales in one 
hand, and the ſword in the other; ſhe is dreſſed in a purple 
robe, lined with ermine; and Neptune and Britannia are 
holding a crown over her head. On the ſides of the room 
are ſeveral other paintings of Vertio, repreſenting the Britiſh 
fleet, Prince George of Denmark painting to it, and the four 
parts of the world ſhewn by four figures ; ,but theſe were 
Vor, II. H | thought . * 
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thought ſo badly executed, that they are now quite concealed, 
and covered over with green damaſk hangings, upon which are 
placed nine pictures, three on each fide, the length of the 
room, and three at the end; theſe pictures were formerly all in 
one, and of a prodigious length, as may be diſcerned by ſome 
parts of the figures, which-have been cut aſunder, ſome in one 
place and ſome in another; the whole is a triumph of Julius 
Cæſar, conſiſting of a long proceſſion of ſoldiers, prieſts, of- 


ficers of ſtate, &c. at the end of which that Emperor appears 
in his triumphant chariot, with Victory over his head, crown= 
ing him with laurel. It is painted in water colours upon can- 


vas, by Andrea Montegaa, who was a diſciple of Jacobo 
Squarcione. N 


In the Queen's ſtate audience room there are five whole 


length pictures, all painted by Holbein. The firſt repreſents 


the Dutcheſs of Brunſwick; the ſecond the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick; the third the Marchioneſs of Brunſwick, their daughter; 
the fourth the Dutcheſs of Lenox; and the laſt, the Queen of 


Scots. — The canopy of ſtate is here very rich; as are alſo 


the tapeſtry hangings, the ſtory of which is the children of 
Israel carrying the twelve ſtones to the river Jordan, as te- 
lated-in the fourth ebapter of the book of Joſhua, 

In the Prince of Wales's preſence chamber, over one of 
the doors is Guzman, over another Gondamor, two Spaniſh 
Ambaſſadors; over the third is Madame Chatillon, the fa- 
mous French Admiral's lady; and over the chimney Lewis 
the Thirteenth, of France, with a walking ſtick in his hand, 
and a dog by his fide: all four pictures by Holbein. The 
tapeſtry hangings are of green damaſk, wherein is curiouſſy 
wrought the hiſtory of Fobit and Tobias. Here are two fine 
gilt ſtands in the form of Tetmini, and a canopy. of ſtate. 
The Prince of Wales's drawing-room is hung with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting Elymas the forcerer ſtruck with blindneſs; this 
is taken from one of the cartoons, Over the chimney-piece 
is the Duke of Wirtemberg ; over one of the-doorgy.is a 


| Whole length of the wife of Philip the Second, King of 
Spain; and over the other, a whole length of Count Mans- 


field, General of the Spaniards in the Low Countries: all by 
Holbein. | | | | 


In the Prince of Wales's bed-chamber, der one of the 


doors, is a whole length of the Prince of Parma, Governor of 


zue Netherlands. Over the chimney-picce is a whole leogth 
of 
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of the great Duke of Lunenburgh, great-grandfather to his 


' preſent Majeſty : over another door Philip the Second, King 


of Spain; and over a third, the Queen of Denmark, conſort 
of Chriſtian the Fourth: theſe are likewiſe. painted by Hol- 
bein. The bed is of green damaſk, | . 
In the private dining- room are four pictures of the Spaniſh | 
armada, by Vander Velde; and over the chimney is a very 
fine one by Van Dyke of the Lord Effingham Howard, Lord 
High Admiral of-England. | | | 
The King's private bed-chamber is hung with fine tapeſtry, 
which repreſents the remarkable engagement at Solbay, in the 
year 1672. hon 2", my 
ln the Admiral's gallery are the pictures of the following 
ſixteen renowned Admirals, viz. Sir George Rooke, Sir 
Cloudeſly' Shovel, Sir John Leake, Lord Torrington, Ad» 
miral Churchill, Sir Stafford Fairborne, Sir John Jennings, 
Sir Thomas Hopſon, Admiral Beaumont, Sir Thomas Dilks, 
Admiral Benbow, Admiral Whetſtone, Admiral Wiſhart, 
Admiral Gradon, and Admiral Munden. They are all painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Dahl. ea 
In the Queen's ſtair-caſe there is à large picture, in a gold 
frame, painted by Vick, of King Charles the Second, and 
Katharine his Queen. The Duke of Buckingham is therein 
repreſentedias Science, in the habit of Mercury, and Eavy'is 
ſtruck down by naked boys, —There are additional ornaments 
in the Moſaic taſte, on each ſide of the ſtair - caſe, as well as 
the cieling, dy Mr. Kent. n N | 7.29 34414 
In the centre of the new quadrangle is a round baſon, and 
four large lamps on pedeſtals of iron work; and on the right 
hand, over the windows, are the twelve labours of Hercules, 


done in freſco. © + | 


In the room of - beauties are the following nine paintings, 
viz, Lady Peterborough, Lady Ranelagh, Lady Middleton, 
Miſs Pitt, Dutcheſs ot St. Albans, Lady Eſſex, Lady Dorſet, 
Queen Mary, and the Dutcheſs of Grafton. Qgeen Mary 
— 5 pg by. Wiffng, and all the reſt. by Sic Godfrey 

neller. nnen, PAS ara | * 


We ſhall conclude our account with obſerying, that the - 

whole palace conſiſts of three quadtangles. The firſt and 

ſecond are Gothic, but the latter is a moſt beautiful colonade 

of the Ionic order, the columns in couplets, built by Sir 

Chriſtopher -Wren ++ Through this: you paſs into the third 
| R ( court 
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court or quadrangle, in which are the royal apartments, which 
wow magnificently built of brick and ſtone. by King Wil- 
iam. ö ; 


Kenſington Palace is about two miles from Hyde Park 
Corner. It was formerly the ſeat of the Lord Chancellor 
Finch, afterwards Earl ot Nottingham; was purchaſed by 
King William, who greatly. improved it, and cauſed a royal 
road to be made to it, through St. James's and Hyde Parks, 
with lamp poſts erected at equal diſtances on each ſide. Queen 
Mary enlarged the gardens; her ſiſter, Queen Anne, improved 
what Mary bad begun, and was ſo pleaſed with the place, that 
ſhe frequently ſupped during the ſummer in the green houſe, 
which is a very beautiful; one; but Queen Caroline com- 
pleated: the deſign, by extending the gardens from the great 
road in Kenſington. to Acton, by bringing what is called the 
Serpentine River into them, and by taking in ſome acres out 
of Hyde Park, on which ſne cauſed a mount to be raiſed, with 
a chair upon it, which could be eaſily turned round, ſo as to 
afford ſhelter from the wind. This mount is ſurrounded. with 
£2 aue evergreens, and commands a fine view over the 

gardens to the ſouth and weſt. In ſhort, theſe gardens, which 

are three miles and half in compaſs, are kept in great order, 
and in ſummer time are reſorted to by great numbers of 
people. | | | | 
The palace, indeed, has none of that grandeur, which 
might be expected in the reſidence of a Britiſh Monarch; its 
nearneſs to the town makes it very convenient, but it is very 
irregular in point of arehitecture. However, the royal apart - 
ments ate grand, andiſome of the pictures are very fine. 
On paſling the baſe court, you enter through a large portico 
into a ſtone gallery that leads to the great ftair-caſe, which is 
a very fine one, and conſiſts of ſeveral flights of black mar- 
ble ſteps, adorned with iron baluſters, finely wraught, The 
painting here affords the view of ſeveral balconies, with groups 
of figures, repreſenting. yeomen of the guard, and ſpectators, 
among whom are drawn Mr. Ulick, commonly called The 
Young” Turk, in the Poloneſe dreſs, in which he waited on 
King George the Firſt z, Peter the wild youth, &c. The 
ſtairecaſe is richly decorated and painted by Mr. Kent. 

The firſt room is hung with very fine tapeſtry, repreſenting 
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the chimney is a picture in a grand. taſte, repreſenting one of 
the graces in the character of Painting, receiving inſtru@ions 
from Cupid. This piece is ſaid to be done by Guido Reni. 

In one corner of the room is a marble ſtatue of Venus, with 
an apple in her hand; and in another is the ſtatue of Bacchus, 
whoſe head is finely executed; but the body, which is iaferior 
to it, ſeems to be done by another hand. 128 

The ſecond room has its cieling painted with Minerva, ſat- 
rounded by the arts and ſciences, by Mr. Kent. Over the 
chimney is a. very fine piece, repreſenting Cupid. admiring 

Pſyche, while ſhe is aſleep, by Vandyke. On each fide of the 
room are hung ſeveral pictures, as Henry the Eighth, and 
the Comptroller of his Houſhold, by Holbein; a three quar- 
ter picture of King Charles the Firſt, and another of his 
Queen, by Vandyke; the Duke and Dutcheſs of Vork, by 
Sit Peter 5 as alſo King William and Queen Mary, when 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, over the doors, by the ſame 
hand, v | . 9 i 5 

The third room, which was the late Queen's apartment, is 
adorned, with a very beautiful tapeſtry, repreſenting a Dutch 
winter piece, and the various diverſions peculiar to the natives 
of Holland, done by Mr. Vanderbank. Over the chimney 
is an admirable picture of King Charles the Second, King 

James the Second, and their fitter the Princeſs of Orange, 
when children, by Vandyke. ed 

In the fourth room is the picture of a battle or ſkirmiſh be- 
tween; the Germans and Italians, by Holbein Another of 

Danæ, deſcending in a ſhower of gold; and another of the 
widow Eliot, finely executed by our countryman Riley. 

In the fifth room is a picture of the crucifixion, and another 
of our Saviour laid on the croſs, both by Titian ; of our Sa» 
viour calling St. Matthew from the receipt of cuſtoms, by 
Annibal Caracei; and of his healing the ſick in the temple; 
by Verrioz a, picture of Henry the Fourth of France,, by 
Titian 3 two heads of Queen Mary the Firſt and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, when children, by Holbein; the late Queen Anne, 
hop an infant, by Sir Peter Lely; and ſcyeral heads by Ras 
Phael. - | = 

In the ſixth room, or rather gallery, are the pictures of Kin 
Henry the Eighth, and Queen Katharine of Arragon, both by 
Holbein; King Philip of Spain, and Queen Mary, by the 
ſame hand; King James the Firſt, by Vandyke; King Charles 


| 
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| 


Baptiſt, by Raphael. 42 f * 
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the Second, the face by Sir Peter Lely; Queen Elizabeth in x 
Chineſe dreſs, drawn when ſhe was a priſoner at Woodftock ; 

King James the Second, when Duke of York, and another of 
bis Queen, both, by Sir Peter Lely; King William and 

Queen Mary, in their coronation robes, by Sir Godfrey Knel- 

ler. Sir Godfrey was knighted on his painting theſe pictures, 
King William being doubtleſs pleaſed with ſo fine a picture of 

his Queen. The next is Queen Anne, after Sir Godfrey 

Kneller; and .a picture of Queen Caroline, which is but 

poorly executed. In this room is a curious amber cabinet, in 
2 glaſs caſe; and at the upper end a beautiful orrery, likewiſe 

in a glaſs caſe, | 5 5 

The ſeventh, which is called the Cupalo room, has a ſtar 

in the centte, and the cieling all around is adorned with paint- 
ings in moſaic ; round the room are placed, at proper diſtances, 

eight buſtos of ancient poets, and fix ſtatues of the Heathen 

gods and goddeſſes, at full length, gilt. Over the chimney 

piece is a curious bas relief in marble,. repreſenting a Roman 

marriage, with a buſto of Cleopatra, by Mr. Ryſbrack, * * 

In the King's great drawing-room, over the chimney, is a 


wm 


very fine picture of St. Francis adoring the infant Jeſus, held 


in the lap of the Virgin Mary, Joſeph attending, the whole 
performed by Sir Peter Paul Rubens. In this room are 
alfo the holy family, finely painted by Paul Veroneſe; three 
priefts, by Tintoret ; a noble picture of St. Agnes over one of 
the doors, by Domenichino ; St. John the Baptiſt's head, 


Mary Magdalen, and a naked Venus, all by Titian; a Venus 


in a iupine. poſture, ſtealing an arrow out of Cupid's quiver, 
with beautiful ornaments in the high guſto of the Greek an- 
tique, repreſenting, Love and the Drama, by Jacoba da Pun- 
tormo,-upon the original out-lines of the great Michael An- 
gelo Buonaroti; a picture of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
and his younger brother, when boys, one of the capital pieces 
of Vandyke; two large pictures by Guido Reni, one of Venus. 


dreſſing by the graces; the other of Andromeda chained to a 


rock ; our Saviour in the manger, by Baſſan; and a picture of 
part of the holy family, by Palma, the elder, — The cieling of 
this room, in which there is ſuch a mixture of ſacred and pto- 


| phane pieces, is painted with the ſtory of Jupiter and Semelę. 


In the ſtate chamber the bed is of crimſon damaſk; ant 


over the chimney is a picture of our Saviour and St, John the 
8 einne „ame 


In 
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In the ſtate dreſſing- room the hangings are all of needle- 
work ; a preſent from the Queen of Pruſſia. Here is a pig= 
ture of King Edward the Sixth, by Holbein; of a young no- 
bleman of Venice, by Tintoret ; another young nobleman of 
the ſame place, by Tintoret; and Titian's lady, painted by . 
himſelf, . | | = 

| The painted gallery is adorned with many admirable pieces. 
At the end is Charles the Firſt on a white, horſe, with the 

; Duke d'Eſpernoon holding his helmet; the King is an auguſt 


„ and noble figure, with ſome dejection in his countenance; the 

N triumphal arch, curtain, and other parts of the back ground, 

; are finely executed, and ſo kept, that the King is the princi= 

3 pal figure that ſtrikes the eye; and at a little diſtance it has 
15 a very ſtriking reſemblance to real life: - Fronting this picture, 
) at the other end of. the gallery, is the ſame King, with his. 
d Queen, and two children, King Charles the Second, when a 

; child, and King James the Secdnd, an infant in the Queen's- 
, lap. The King's paternal tenderneſs is finely expreſſed, his 

: ſon. ſtanding at his knee: the Queen's countenance is expreſ- e 
R ſive of the utmoſt reſpect towards his Majeſty, and a fond \ 
: care of her child, which ſhe ſeems to deſite the King to look | 
* on. The infant is exquiſitely performed; the vacancy of 
5 thought in - the. child's face, and the inaQtivity of the 
\ bands, are equal to life itſelf at that age. [Theſe two admi- 
7 rable pieces were done by Vandyke. One of the next capi- 
tal pictures in this gallery. is Eſther fainting bèfore King Aha- 
A ſuerus, painted by Tintoret. All the figures ate finely drawn 
0 and richly dreſſed in the Venetian manner; for the Ven 
2 ſchool painted all their hiſtorical figures in their own habits, 
X thinking them more noble and pictureſque than any other, 

; The next piece is the nine muſes in concert, finely drawn by 
15 the ſame maſter. Midas preferring Pan to Apollo is a fine 
* piece by Andrea Schiavone, but it is a good deal hurt by 
1. time; the figures, however, are well drawn and coloured, and 
the affectation of judgment in Midas is finely expreſſed. The 
fr" ſnepherds offering gifts to Chriſt, St. John in priſon, the 
'of ſtory of the woman of Samaria, and John Baptiſts head, ate 
Till fine pieces by Old Palma. Noah's flood is a maſterly per- 

formance. Over the chimney is a madona by Rephael, which, ' 

Py though a ſmall piece, gives a very high idea ot that great maſ- 
the ter's abilities. There is alſo in this gallery a madona by Van- 
el dyke, which. is exquiſitely performed. The other pictures 


n | here 
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here are the birth of Jupiter, a fine piece by Julio Romano; 
a Cupid whetting his arrow by Annibal Caracci ; and a Ve- 
nus and Cupid by Titian. 


Sin Houſe, one of the ſeats of the Duke of Northumber- 
Jand, is directly oppoſite to the royal gardens at Richmond, 


but on the other fide of the river, and in another county, It 


is called Sion from a monaſtery of the ſame name, which was 
founded by King Henry the Fifth, in 1414, very near the place 


Where the houſe now ſtands, and which was endowed with one- 


thouſand marks a year, for the maintenance of fixty nuns, in- 
cluding the abbeſs and twenty-five men. 


The preſent edifice was erected by the Duke of Somerſet, 
Protector and uncle to King Edward the Sixth; who began 


to build it about the year 15473 but many and great addi- 


tions and improvements have been ſince made to it, and eſpe- 
cially by the preſent Duke of Northumberland. It is built 
on the very ſpot where the church belonging to the monaſtery 


formerly ſtood, and is a very large, venerable, and majeſtic 


ſtruRure, built of white ſtone, in the form of a hollow ſquare z 


ſo that it has four external, and as many internal fronts ; the 
latter of which. ſurround a ſquare court in the middle. The 


roof is flat, covered with lead, and furrounded with indeyted 


battlements, like the walls of a fortified city, Upon every 


one of the four outward angles of the roof, there is a ſquare 
turret, flat roofed, and embattled like the other parts of the 
building. The houſe is three ſtories high, and the eaſt front, 
which faces the Thames, is ſupported by arches, forming a fine 
piazza, The great hall was finiſhed in the manner in which 
it at preſent appears by Inigo Jones, who was alſo employed to 


ne face the inner court, and to make ſome alterations in ſe- 
veral of the apartments. | 


The gardens at Sion were at firſt laid out and finiſhed in a 
very grand manner by the Protector Somerſet ; but being made 
at a time when extenſive views were judged to be inconſiſtent 


With that ſolemn reſerve and ſtately privacy affected by the 
| 2 they were ſo ſituated as to deprive the houſe of every 


autiful proſpect which the neighbourhood afforded : at lea 


none of them could be ſeen from the lower apartments. To 


remedy this inconvenience, the preſent Duke of Northumber- 


land cauſed a high triangular terras, which the Protector had 
kaiſedd ata great expence, to be removed z the walls of the old 


garden 
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ardens were alſo taken down, and the ground before the houſe 

levelled, and it now forms a fine lawn, extending from Iſle- 
worth to Brentford, By theſe means a beautiful proſpect is 
not only opened into the royal gardens at Richmond, but alſo 
vp and down the river Thames. Towards the Thames the 
lawn is bounded by an ha- ha and a meadow, which his Grace 
ordered to de cut down into a gentle ſlope, fo that the ſurface 
of the water may now be ſeen from the loweſt apartments and 
the gardens. In conſequence of theſe improvements, the moſt 
beautiful pieces of ſcenery imaginable are formed before twa 
of the principal fronts, for even the Thames itſelf ſeems ta 
belong to'the gardens, | 

The houſe ſtands nearly in the middle point of that fide of 
the lawn which is the furtheſt from the Thames, and commu- 
nicates with Iſleworth and Brentford, either by means of the 
lawn, or a fine gravel walk, which in ſome places runs along 
the ſide, and in others through the middle of a beautiful ſhrubs 
bery z fo that even in the moſt retired parts of this charming 
maze, where the proſpect is moſt confined, almoſt the whole 
vegetable world riſes up as it were in miniature around you, 
and preſents you with every foreign ſhrub, plant, and flower, 
which can de adopted by the foil of this climate. gc 

The preſent Duke of Northumberland has not only thus 
improved” the ground where: the old gardens ſtood, but has 
alſo made à very large addition to it, and ſeparated the two 
parts by making a new ſetpentine river. It communicates with 
the Thames, is well ſtored with all ſorts of river fiſh, and can 
be emptied and filled by means of a ſluiee, which is ſo con- 
trived as to admit the fiſh into the new river, but to prevent 
their ſeturning back into the Fhames,” His Grace has alſo 
built two bridges, which form a communication betceen 
the two gardens, and has erected in that, which lies near 
Brentford, a' ſtately Doric column, upon the top of which is 
a fine propettioned ſtatue of Flora, ſo judicioufly placed as to 
command as it ere a diſtinct view of the ſituation over which 
ſhe is ſuppoſed to pteſide. | | 

The kitchen gardens are very large, lie at a proper diſtance 
from the houſe, and contain every thing neceſſary or conveni- 
ent, as a hot-houſe, fire-walls, &e. The green-houſe is a 
very neat building, with a Gothie front, deſigned by his Gtace 
in ſo light a ſtile as to be greatly admired. T he back and end 
walls ot it are the only remains of the old monaſtery. This 
Vor. II. | ; E | | building: 


— <tr een 2 — — * 


6 


\ 


building ſtands near a circular baſon of water, well ſtocked 


with gold and ſilver fiſh; and in the middle of the haſon is a | 
ſpouting fountain, which is well ſupplied, and plays without 
intermiſſion. Hed; 11 


Among the moſt remarkable particulars at Sion-houſe is the 
great gallery, which extends the whole length of the caſt front 


over the arcades. There is alſo an immenſe quantity of old 


china vaſes, of different forms and ſizes, crowded together in 


almoſt every apartment. The pedigree picture here is one of 


. the/greateſt curioſities of its kind in England, and exhibits 
the noble and royal connections of the Percies; all which 


were united in the late Dutcheſs of Northumberland. 5 
It may alſo be remarked, that many fine proſpects may be 
ſeen from the leads on the top of the houſe, which command a 


view of the country to the diſtance of twelve or fourteen miles, 


and conſequently the greateſt part of London may be ſeen 
from them, To theſe obſervations we may add, that the gar- 


dens, when viewed from the top of the houſe, form a finer * 
landſcape than can eaſily be conceived. Hs | 


At Twickenham are the houſe and gardens which were for⸗ 


merly the property of Mr. Pope. That celebrated poet pure 


chaſed a houſe here in the year 1715, and took great delight in 
improving his houſe and gardens. And the improvements 


which he made were ſo elegant, that his ſeat became an object 


of general admiration, as well as its owner. The houſe and 
gaadens have, however, been confiderably*enlarged-fince, by 
the late Sir William Stanhope, who purchaſed them after the 


death of Mr. Pope. 5 


One of the chief ornaments of this agreeable retreat, was 
the grotto, the improvement of which was one of the favourite 
amuſements of Mr. Pope's declining years; ſo that not long 
before his death, by enlarging and increafing it with a number 
of ores and minerals of the richeſt and rareſt kinds, he made it 


one of the moſt elegant and romantic retirements. Towards the 


beautifying of his gardens and grotto, Mr. Pope was aſſiſted by 
preſents of various kinds from ſeveral of his friends, procured 
from the various quarters of the globe; and among others who 
made him preſents for this purpoſe, was the late Frederic Prince 
of Wales, who was a liberal patron of men of genius. 

Our readers, will, we preſume, not be diſpleaſed with the 


following deſcription which Mr. Pope himſelf gave of this ro: 
mantic retreat, in a letter to a friend, long before it received 


the 
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the laſt and principal improvement.“ I have,” ſays he 


put the laſt hand to my works of this kind, in happily 
finiſhing the ſubterranean way and grotto: I there found a 
ſpring of the cleareſt water, which falls in a perpetual rill, 
that echoes through the cavern day and night. From the 
river Thames you ſee through my arch up a walk, of the 
wilderneſs, toa kind of open temple, wholly compoſed of 
ſhells in the ruſtic manner ; and from that diſtance, under 
the temple, you look down through a ſloping arcade of trees, 
and ſee the ſails on the river paſſing ſuddenly and vaniſhing, 
as through a perſpeQive glaſs. When you ſhut the doors of 
this grotto, it becomes on the inſtant, from a luminous room, 
a camera obſcura; on the walls of which all the objects of the 
river, hills, woods, and boats, are forming a moving pic- 
ture in their viſible radiations. And when you have a mind 
to light it up, it affords you a very different ſcene; it is 
finiſhed with ſhells, interſperſed with pieces of looking glaſs - 
in regular forms; and in the cieling is a ſtar of the ſame ma- 
terial, at which, when a lamp (of an orbicular figure of thin 
alabaſter) is hung in the middle, a thouſand pointed rays glit- 
ter, and are reflected over the place. There are connected to 
this grotto, by a narrow paſſage, two porches, one towards 
the river of ſmooth ſtones full of light, and open; the other 

towards the garden ſhadowed with trees, rough with ſhells, 
flints, and iron-ore, The bottom is paved with ſimple peb- 
ble, as is alſo the adjoining walk up the wilderneſs to the 
temple, in the natural taſte, agreeing not ill with the little 


« dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea of the whole place, 


£6 
cc 
6c 


5e 


It wants nothing to complete it but a good ſtatue with an 
inſcription, like that beautiful antique one which you know 
I am ſo fond of: :, 


« Hujus nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 

„ Dormio, dum blandz ſentio murmur aquæ. 

« Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cavo marmora, ſomnum - 
„ Rumpere ; fi bibas, five lavare, tace,” 


«« Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
1% And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep; 

«© Ah, ſpare my flumbers, gently tread the cave! 

« And drink in filence, or in ſilence lave. 


4e You'll think I have been very poetical in this deſcription; 
but it is pretty near the truth.” IE 
Ns ot. EE od 


% © 
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This letter was written in 1725. But afterwards, when it 
was in its more perfect ſtate, Mr. Pope wrote the following 
ſnort poem upon it. . | | 


Thou who ſhalt flop, where Thames? tranflucent wave 

. ©* Shines a broad mirror thro” the ſhadowy. cave; 
« Where ling'ring drops from min'ral roofs diſtil, 
% And pointed chryſtals break the ſparkling rill, - 

„ Unpoliſh'd gems no ray on pride beſtow, 
« And latent metals innocently glow : 
* Approach. Great nature ſtudiouſly behold ! 

* Andeye the mine without a wiſh for gold. 

„ Approach : But awful! Lo ! the Egerian grot, 
Where, nobly penſive, St. John ſate and thought; 
« Where Britiſh ſighs from dying Wyndham ſtole, 
And the bright flame was ſhot thro? Marchmont's ſoul, 
Let ſuch, ſuch only, tread this ſacred floor, 
« Who dare to love their country, and be poor.“ 


It has been juſtly obſerved, that Mr. Pope's modeſty is very 
conſpicuous in theſe admirable lines. He warns an awful 
approach to his grotto, on account of the reverence due to his 
friends, who ſat and thought there; without ſaying one word 
of himſelf. But what renders it truly venerable, is its having, 
been the ſeat of his own ſtudy and meditation, which will af 
ford inſtruction and entertainment to the lateſt poſterity. 

It may here be remarked, that Mr. Pope erected in his gar- 
den a ſmall pyramid to the memory of his mother, which is 
a eng | 
- In this pleaſing retreat Mr, Pope (to borrow the words of 
Lord Orrery) “ treated his friends with a politenefs that 
de charmed, and a generofity that was much to his honour, 
& Every gueſt was made happy within his doors, Pleaſure 
« dwelt under his roof, and elegance prefided at his table.“ 

Inis fine ſeat is now in the poſſeſſion of Wellbore Ellis, Eſq. 
who married the daughter of the late Sit William Stanhope, * 


” 


The ingenious Mr. Horace Walpole, well known in the 
republic of letters for his ſeveral elegant publications in polite 
literature, has alfo a delightful ſeat near Fwickenham, known 
by the name of Strawberry Hill. "This romantic edifice, 
which is built in an agreeable retirement, appears to the eye 
like the ſhattered outfide of an antient priory» ; The entrance 
is by a cloiſter which is low, narrow, obſcure, and humid ; 
upon the walls are to be {zen epitaphs, and a variety of funeral 
| | ES 1 inſcriptions 
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inſeriptions brought from Italy. The manner in which the 
houſe is laid out anſwers to its entry. A refeftory, chapter, 
dormitory, chapel ; in ſhart, all are the ſame'as in a religious 
houſe ; and from the manner in which it is conſtruct : d, from 
the furniture, the. glaſſes, the paintings, and ornaments, one 
_ would take it to be a monaſtery of the thirteenth century. 

Ide library unites all the embelliſhments which architects 
have endeavgured: to give to this kind of building: the roof, 
divided into ogees, is loaded with that ſpecies of wreathed 
ſhells which the Gothic architecture ſeems to have borrowed 
from the ſtalactites ſuſpended in thoſe grortoes that held ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a place in natural hiſtory, The books ate con- 
tained in ſeveral preſſes, the pannels of which, made after the 
manner of plaſs caſements of churches, are of the moſt pre- 
cious ſort of wood, and of the fineſt workmanſhip, upon the 
moſt antique models, The ſeats, tables, and deſks, diſcover 
the ſame regularity and taſte, The windows are of old painted 
glaſs. It has been juſtly obſerved, that great delicacy and pre- 
cifion were neceſſary to give taſte to thoſe fantaſtic forms, ſo 
widely deviating from the preſent taſhions, | 


The Earl of Buckinghamſhire has alſo a Go ſeat at 
Twickenham, called Adarble Hall, which was formerly in the 
poſſeſion of the Counteſs of duffolk. 


There are likewiſe ſeveral other fine ſeats at K 


particularly that of the late Sir George der which for» 
merly belonged to Governor Pitt. 


At Chiſwick, is the elegant ſeat which SLE el to 
the late Karl of Burlington, but now to tne Duke of D-von» 
ſhire. Lord Burlington had here before a plain, commodious 
building, with good offices about it; but a part of the old 
edifice being deſtroyed by fire, his Lorcſhip erected near it the 
prefent beautiful villa, which for elegance of taſte i ſuppoſed 
to ſurpaſs every thing of its kind in England. The court in 
the front, which is of a proportionable ſize with the building, 
is gravelled, and conſtantly kept very neat. On each ſide are 
yew hedges in pannels, with Terminii placed at a proper diſ- 
tance; and in the front of - theſe hedges are two rows of cedar 
of Libanus, which, at a ſmall diſtance, have a fine effect; the 
dark made as theſe ſolemn een attoiding a pleaſing con- 

or 
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traſt to the whiteneſs of the elegant building that appears be- 
tween them, the view of which from the road ſurprizes the 
Teton in a moſt agreeable manner. 

The aſcent to the houſe is by a noble flight of ſteps, on one 
ſide of which is theſtatue of Palladio, and on the other that of 
Inigo Jones. The portico. is ſupported by fix fine fluted co= 
Jumns of the Corinthian order, with a pediment very elegant, 

and the cornice, frize, and architrave, as rich as poſſible. This 
magnificent front ſtrikes all who behold it with uncommon 
pleaſure and admiration. | 

The oQagonal ſaloon finiſhing at top in a dome, through 
which it is enlightened, is alſo very elegant. The other rooms 
are extremely beautiful, and are finely finiſhed with pictures of 
the greateſt maſters. Though the other front towards the 
garden is plainer, yet it is in a noble and maſterly ſtile, and 
has at the ſame- time a pleaſing ſimplicity. It has alſo a fide 
front towards the ſerpentine river, which is different from 
the two others, Tf this edifice has any fault, it is being too 
ſmal] for ſo magnificent a deſign. 

The inſide of this ſtructure is finiſhed with the utmoſt 8 
gance; the cielings are richly gilt and painted, and the rooms 
adorned with ſome of the beſt pictures in Europe. ö 
In the gardens, which are very beautiful, the viſtos are ter- 

minated by a temple, obeliſk, or ſome ſuch ornament, which 
produces a moſt agreeable effect. 

The gardens are laid out in the fineſt taſte: on deſcending 
from the back part of the houſe you enter a verdant lawn 
planted with clumps of evergreens, between which are two 
rows of large ſtone vaſes. At the end next the houſe are two 
wolves in ftone, done by the celebrated Scheemaker, the ſta» 
tuary : at the farther end are two large lions, and the view is 
terminated by three fine antique ſtatues, dug up in Adrian's 
garden at Rome, with ſtone: ſeats between them, and behind a 
cloſe plantation of evergreens. 

On turning to the houſe on the right-hand an open grove of 
foreſt trees affords a view to the orangery, which is ſeen as per- 
fectly as if the trees were planted on the lawn; and when the 
orange trees are in flower, their fragrance is diffuſed over the 
whole lawn to the houſe. Theſe are ſeparated from the lawn 
by a foſſee, to ſecure them from being injured by the perſons 
admitted to walk | in the S 9 
; 3 | On 
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On leaving the houſe to the left, an eaſy ſlope covered with 
ſhort graſs leads down to the ſerpentine river, on the ſide whereof 
are clumps. of evergreens, with agreeable breaks, between 
which the water is ſeen; and at the farther end is an opening 
into an inclofure, where ate a Roman temple, and an obeliſk, 
with graſs ſlopes, and in the middle a circular piece of water. 
From hence you are led to the wilderneſs, through which 
- are three ſtrait avenues terminated by three different edifices ; 
and within the quarters are ſerpentine walks, through which 
* you may ramble near a mile in the ſhade, On each ſide the 
ſerpentine river. are verdant walks, which accompany the 
river in all its turnings. | 
On the right hand of this river is a building that is the ex- 
act model of the portico of the church of Covent Garden; 
on the left is a wilderneſs, laid out in regular walks; and in 
the middle is a Palladian wooden bridge over the river. 
With the earth dug from the bed of this river, Lord Bur- 
lington raiſed a terrace that affords a proſpect of the adjacent 
country; which, when the tide is up, is greatly enlivened by 
the view of the boats and barges paſſing along the river Thames. 
Among the variety of fine paintings which are in the dif- 
ferent apartments of Chiſwick Houſe, the following may de- 
ſerve particular notice, viz. wo | 
In the ſaloon.— Lord Burlington and three of his ſiſters, 
Elizabeth, Juliana, and Jane, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; the 
Morocco Ambaſſador in the reign of King Charles the Second, 
the figure by Sir Godfrey Kneller,.. and the back ground and 
horſe by Wyke; King Charles the Firſt, his Queen, and two 
children, by Vandyke, _ „ | | 
In the red velvet room. —A Madona della Roſa, by Do- 
menichino; Painting and Deſigning, by Guido Rheni; tae 
Holy Family, by Carlo Maratti; King Charles the Firſt, by 
Cornelius Johnſon ; the Dutcheſs of Somerſet, by Vandyke 
the firſt Counteſs of Burlington, by the ſame artiſt ; a por- 
trait, by Rembrandt; Mr. Killigrew, by Vaadyke ; the firſt 
Earl of Burlington, by the ſame; Mary Queen of Scotland, 
by Fred. Zucchero; and the proceſſion of the Dogeſle, by 
Paolo Veroneſe. | | | 


” 


In the blue velvet room, —A chymiſt's ſhop, by David Te- 
niers; a landſcape and figures, by Gaſpar Pouſſin; Lord 
Sandwich, in a round, by Sir Peter Lely; a woman fryin 
fritters, by Schalcken z the Holy Family, by Carlo Maratti; 
3 uy . 3 1 the 
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the flight into Egypt, by Nicolo Pouſſin; and Inigo Jones, 
in a round, by Dobſon. . | : | 

In the red cloſet, next the blue room. -A landſcape arid 
ruins, by Viviano, the figures by Michael Angelo; fiſhermen, 
by Rubens; a man hawking, by.Inigo Jones; temptation of 
St. Anthony, by Annibal Caracei; the Samaritan woman, 
by Paolo Veroneſe; a boy's head, by Holbein; and Cleopatra, 

by Leonardo da Vinci. | N 
In the green velvet room. — Mars and Venus, by Albano; 
our Saviour in the garden, by Guercinoz Rembrandt in his 

painting room, by Gerard Dow ; Bellifarius, by Vandyke; 

and the Earl of Pembroke and his fiſter, by the ſame artiſt. 

In the bed-chamber,—The Earl of Cumberland, in a round; 
Lady Burlington, in a round; and Mr. Pope, alſo in a round; 
by Kent. 2 5 0 

Ia the gallery.— Lord Clifford and his family, painted in 

the year 1444, by John Van Eyk, called John of Bruges; 
Lady Dorothy Boyle, in crayons, by Lady Burlington; a 
head, by Holbein; a Venus fleeping; King Heory the 
Fourth, of France, in Mofaick ; and the aſeenſion, by Al- 
bano. ; {th | Y hag | ; 
las the new dining- room. The finding of Moſes, by Seb. 

Ricci ; a portrait, by Rubens; the firſt Lady Halifax, by Sit 
Peter Lely; the marriage of Cupid, &c. by Andrea Schiavone; 

Mars and Venus, by Le Fevre; the woman taken in adul- 

tery, by Allefandro Veroneſe; and Liberality and Modeſty, 
after Guido. TER BY F 


Cunnerſbury Houſe, which is ſituated between Acton and 
Old Brenttord, is an elegant ſtructure, firſt built by Mr. Webb, 
ſon-in-law to the famous Inigo Jones. It was ſome years 
linee the feat of Henry Furnefe, Efq; but is now the reſidence 
of the Princeſs Amelta. The buitding, which is at once re- 
mar kable for majeſtic boldneſs and 'fimplicity, is fituated om a 
_ rifing ground; and the approach to it from the garden is ex- 
-drewely üg 5s 2 5 8 wy 
The grand portico at the back front, which is fepported by 
ſtately columns, has 2 beautiful appearance at a diſtance, and 
_ commands fine proſpect of the county*of Surrey, the river 

Thames, and of all the meadows on its banks for ſome miles, 
and in clear weather even of the city of London. * 6 
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The apartments are extremely convenient and well contrived. 
The hall, which is large and ſpacious, is on each fide ſupported 
by rows of eolumfts, and from thence you aſcend by a noble 


Higbt.vf ſtairs to a ſaloon, which is a double cube of twenty- 
- five feet high, and moſt. elegantly furniſhed, This fine room 
bas an entrance into the portico of the back front; and from 
- the figeneſs of the proſpect over the Thames, is a delightful 


place to ſit in; for it being contrived to face the ſouth-eaſt, 
the ſun never ſhines upon it after two o'clock ; but extending 
its beams over the country, enlivens the beautiful landſcape 


that lies before this part of the edifice, | 


On entering the | garden from the houſe, you aſcend a noble 


terrace, which affords a delightful and extenſive view of 


the neighbouring country; and from this terrace, which ex- 
tends the whole breadth of the garden, you deſcend by a beau- 


tiful flight of Reps, with a grand-balluſtrade on each ſide, But 


it has been ſaid, that the gardens are laid out too plain, having 
the walls in view on every ſide. 30 act 


Caen Mood, the ſeat of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Mansfield is delightfully ſituated about four miles from Lon- 
don, detweon the villages of Hampſtead and Highgate, It was 
formerly oceppied by the Duke of Argyll, and ſince by the 
Earl of Bute, of whom it was purchaſed by the preſent noble 
poſſeſſor, to whole taſte and munificence it is indedted for its 
preſent. elegant taſte, the whole building having been new 


' fronted, decorated, and conſiderably extended and ime 
proved, under the direction of thoſe celebrated architects the 


Meſlts, Adams's, 1 | 
The entrance, and chief, though not the moſt extenſive front 


of the houſe, faces the wood from which it takes its name, 
_ and the rond leading from Hampſtead 10 Highgate. | 
be garden front commands a moſt delightful proſpeR over 
à tract of the richeſt meadow grounds, which fall in a gentle 
© deſcent for near two miles from the houſe, and are refreſhed 
and beautifully ornamented by many very fine pieces of water, 
' which are filled from each other in the gradual fall of the 
land. On the right of this front is a banging wood of lofiy 
-._ and ſpreading trees 3 and on the left, the riſing hille are 
planted with clumps, which have a happy effect in leſſening 
the height of the ſummits, which might otherwiſe appear to 


* 


overlook the houſe rather too much, The ground immediately 
Von II. X . - © before 


% 
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before this front is occupied by a ſhrubbery, with delightfl 
walks of gravel and turf. 

But we muſt not omit to mention the lodge at the entrance 
of the pleaſure grounds, near the road leading from Kentifh 
Town to Highgate : nothing can equal the elegant ſimplieit 
of this ſweet little building, the flower garden which furrounds 

it, and the baſon of water in its frond.” The ruſtic arcade, 
cloathed with vines, is the happieſt combination of art and 
nature that we ever remember to have ſeen. 


Adjoining to Caen Wood is the 'delightful- ville of Lor 
Southampton. Several acres of fine ground, lately open 
fields, are taken in and incloſed, laid out in ſerpentine ſweeps, 
and planted here and there with clumps of trees. At the bot- 
tom of theſe, on the back road to Kentiſh Town, is a neat 
Gothic building, with a ſmall but neat baſon of water before 
it. From hence you command a full view of - the fine collec- 
tion of waters, which extend over that ſide of the heath, and 

ive a romantic addition to the whole proſpect, conkting of 
gentle hills and pleaſing dales. | | 
5 ME Hampton is the elegant little villa of the late celebrated 
David Garrick, Eſq; which is delightfully ſituated on the 
banks of the Thames; about thirteen miles weſt of - London. 
Having been originally an indifferent building, ſoon after Mr. 
Garrick purchaſed it, he not only rendered it more convenient, 
but, among a variety of other improvements, gave it the very 
important advantage of an entire new front, executed by Mr. 
Adams; ſo that it is at preſent a remarkably pleaſing and uni- 
form ſtructure, having a pediment in front, * by four 
beautiful columns. 

The garden and grounds belonging to this 15805 are very 
extenſive, and are laid out with uncommon taſte and elegance: 
nor, indeed, will this laſt circumſtance appear at all wonderful, 
when it is conſidered that Mr, and Mrs. Garrick alone con- 
trived and directed the diſpoſition of the whole. 

On that part of the ground which lies cloſe to the river 
Thames, Mr. Garrick erected an elegant temple, dedicated to 


Shakſpeare, In this temple is placed, on a noble pedeſtal, the 


figure of Shakſpeare, in the attitude of ſtudying for the ex- 
ecation of which the celebrated Neueis; received three 
hundred 98 N 
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There are a few good pictures in the houſe; the moſt re- 
markable of which are the four periods of an election, by Mr. 


Hogarth. 


In the neighbourhood of Tottenham High Croſs there are 
many pretty. country houſes and gentlemen's ſeats; and, 
among others, Alderman Townſhend has a very handſome 
ſeat here, known by the name of Bruce Caſtle. It is a very 
pleating ſituation, and the building has at once an air of neat- 
- nels, grandeur, and antiquity. 


At Iervorth are the ſeats. of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
particularly one belonging to the Earl of Shrewſbury. 


. Chelſea Hoſpitel is a noble edifice, erected for the invalids in 
the land ſervice. The original building on this ſpot was a col- 
Jege founded by Dr. Sutcliff, Dean of Exeter, in the reign of 
King James the.Firſt, for the ſtudy of Polemic divinity, and 
was endowed in order to ſupport a provoſt and fellows, for the 
inſtructing of youth in that branch of learning. 

The King, who laid the firſt ſtone, gave many of the mate=- 
rials, and promoted the work by a large ſum of money; and 
the clergy were very liberal upon the ſame occaſion z but the 
ſum ſettled upon the foundation by Dr. Sutcliff being far un- 
equal to the end propoſed, the reſt was left to private contri- 
butions, and theſe coming in ſlowly, the work was ſtopped be- 
fore it was finiſhed, and therefore ſoon fell to run. 

- At. length, the ground on which the old college was 
_ erefted, becoming eicheated to the crown, King Charles the 
Second began to etect the preſent hoſpital, which was carried 
on by James the Second, and compleated by King William 
and Queen Marys FLY | TE 

+ The whole edifice, which was built by the great Sir Chriſ- 

topher Wren, conhilts of a vaſt range of buildings. The 
front towards the north opens into a fine piece of ground laid 
out in walks for the penſioners; and that facing the ſouth, 
into a garden which extends to the Thames, and is kept in 
good order. This ſide affords not only a view of that fine 
river, but of the county of Surrey beyond it. 
n the centre of this edifice is 4 pediment ſupported by four 
columns, over Which is a handſome turret, and through this 
part is an opening which m through the building, ho one 
Was OP  —— 2 de 


. 
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ſide of this entrance is the chapel, the furniture and plate of 
which was given by King James the Firft ; and on the other 
fide is the hall, where all the penſioners dine in common, the 
officers by themſelves, In this hall is the pictute of King 
Charles the Second on horſeback, with ſeveral other pieces as 
jarge as. the life, deſigned by Signior Verrio, and finiſhed by 
Mr, Cook. Theſe were prefented'by the Earl of Ranelagh. 
The pavement of both the chapel and hall ate black and white 
marble. The altar- piece in the chapel is the reſurrection, 
painted by Sebaſtian Ricci, | | Cel 
The wings, which extend eaſt and weſt, join the chapel and 
hall to. the north, and are open towards the Thames on the 
ſouth : theſe are near three hundred and ſixty feet in length, 
and about eighty in breadth ; they are three ſtories high, and 
the rooms are ſo well diſpoſed, and the air fo happily thrown 
in by means of the open ſpaces, that hardly any thing can be 
more pleaſant. 5 N 
On the front of this ſzuare is a colonade extending along the 
ſide of the hall and chapel, over which, upon the cornice, is 
the following inſcription in capitals; | 


« IN SUBSIDIUM ET LEVAMEN EMERITORUM SE. 
2% NIO, BELLOQUE FRACTORUM, CONDIDIT CARO. 
„ LUS II. AUXIT JACOBUS- II. PERFECERE GULIEL- 
c MUS -E' MARIA, REX ET REGINA, MDCXC.” 


And in the midſt of the quadrangle is the ſtatue of King 

Charles the Second, in the ancient Roman dreſs, ſomewhat 
bigger than the life, ſtanding upon a marble pedeſtal, This 
was given by Mr. Tobias Ruftat, and is ſaid to have coſt five 
hundred pounds, EG. ' . 1 5 

There are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, that form two 

other large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for the officers 
and ſervants of the houſe, for old maimed officers of hovſe and 
foot, and the infirmary for the ſick. 5 * 

An air of neatneſs and elegance is obſervable in all theſe 
builèings: they are compoſed of brick and ſtone, and which 
way ſoever they are viewed, there appears ſuch a diſpoſition of 
the parts as is beſt ſuited to the purpoſes of the charity, the 
reception of a great number, and the providing them with 
every thing that can contribute to the convenience and plea - 
ſute of the penſioners, | 


8 5 | Chelſea 


. 
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Chelſea Hoſpital is more particularly remarkable for its great 
regularity and proper ſubordination of parts, which is very 
apparent in the north front, The middle is very principal, 
and the tranſition from "thence to the extremities is very eaſy 
and delightful. | 


The expence of ee theſe buildings is computed to 
ft 


amount to one hundted and fifty thouſand pounds, and the ex- 
tent of the ground is above forty acres, 

In the wings are fixteen wards, in which are aecommo- 
dations for above four hundred men, and there are beſides in 
the other buildings a conſiderable number of apartments for 
officers and ſervants. e 6 

Theſe penſioners conſiſt of ſuperannuated veterans, who 
have been at leaſt twenty years in the army; or thoſe ſoldiers 
who are diſabled in the ſervice of the crown. They wear red 
coats, lined with blue, and are provided with all other cloaths, 
diet, waſhing and lodging, 
The Governor has five hundred pounds a year; the Lieute- 
nant Governor two hundred and fifty pounds, and the Major 
one hundred and fifty pounds. Thirty-ſix officers are allowed 
fixpence a day; thitty- four light horſemen and thirty ſerjeants 
have two ſhillings a week each; forty-eight corporals and 
drummers have ten- pence per week; and three hundred ani 
thirty»fix private men are each allowed eight-pence a week. | 

As the houſe is called a garriſon, all the members are obliged 
to do duty in their reſpective turns; and they have prayers 
twice a day in the chapel, performed by two chaplains, who 
have each a ſalary of one hundred pounds a year. The phyſi- 
cian, ſecretary, comptroller, deputy-treaſurer, ſteward, and 
ſurgeon, have alſo each one hundred pounds per annum, and 
many other officers have conſiderable ſalaries, 1 

As to the out · penſioners, who amount to between eight and 
nine thouſand, they have each ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings 
and ſixpence a year. 
I heſe great expences are ſupported by a poundage deducted 
out of the pay of the army, with one day's pay once a year 
from each officer and common ſoldier; and when there is any 
deficiency, it is ſupplied by a ſum raiſed by Parliament, 

This Hoſpital is governed by the following commiſſioners, 
viz. The Prefident of the Treaſury, the Principal Secre= 
tary of State, the Paymaſter-General of the Forces, the Se- 


cretary 
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cretary at Wzr, the Comptrollers of the Army, and by the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the Hoſpital. 


At Chelſea the Apothecaries Company have a ſpacious and 
beautiful phyſic garden, which contains almoſt four acres, and 
is entiched with a vaſt variety of plants + both- domeſtic and 
exotic. This was given by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. on condi- 
tion of their paying a quit rent of five pounds per annum, 
and annually delivering to the preſident and fellows of the 
Royal Society, at one of the public meetings, fifty ſpecimens 
of different ſorts of plants, well-cured, and of the growth of 
this garden, till the number of ſpecimens amounts to twa 
thouſand, N 


There is alſo at Chelſea a place of public entertainment, re- 
markable for its elegance, and well known by the name of 

anelagh Gardens, ſo called from their formerly belonging to 
the Earl of Ranelagh. There is no place of public pleaſure 
of the kind equal to this in any other part of Europe; and it 
is the reſort of people of the firſt quality. Though the gar- 
dens are beautiful, it is more to be admired for the amphi- 
theatre. This is a circular building; the external diameter is 
one hundted and eight, - five feet; round the whole is an ar- 
cade, and over that a gallery with a balluſtrade (to admit the 
company. into the upper boxes) except where the entrances 
break the continuity, Over this are the windows, and it ter= 
minates with the roof, The internal diameter is one hundred 
and fifty feet, and the architecture of the inſide correſponds 
with the dutſide, except that over every column, between the 
windows, termini ſupport the roof. In the middle of the area, 
where the orcheſtra was at firſt deſigned, is a chimney having 
four faces; in which is a fire whenever the weather makes it 
neceſſary. The orcheſira fills up the place of one of the en- 
trances. The entertainment conſiſts of a fine band of muſic 
with an organ, accompanied by the beſt voices: and of late 
fire-works of the moſt ſplendid kind have been exhibited heres 
The company are regaled with tea and coffee. 


Hampſtead is a fine village, ſituated near the top of a hill, 
about four miles on the north-weſt fide of London. On the 
ſummit of this hill is a heath of about a mile every way, that 
is adorned with ſeveral pretty feats, in a molt irregular, toman- 
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5 cretary at Wzr, the Comptrollers of the Army, and by the 3 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the Hoſpital, N 


At Chelſea the Apothecaries Company have a ſpacious and 
beautiful phyſic garden, which contains almoſt four acres, and 
is entiched with a vaſt variety of plants both domeſtic and 
exotic. This was given by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. on condi- 
tion of their paying a quit rent of five pounds per annum, 
and annually delivering to the preſident and fellows of the 
Royal Society, at one of the public meetings, fifty ſpecimens 
of different ſorts of plants, well cuted, and of the growth of 
this garden, till the number of ſpecimens amounts to twa. 
thouſand, | . | 


There is alfo at Chelſea a place of public entertainment, re- 
arkable for its elegance, and well known by the name of 
anelagh Gardens, ſo called from their formerly belonging to 

the Earl of Ranelagh. There is no place of public pleaſure 

of the kind equal to this in any other part of Europe; and it 
is the reſort of people of the firſt quality. Though the gar- 
dens are beautiful, it is more to be admired for the amphi- 
theatre. This is a circular building; the external diameter is 
one hundted and eighty-five feet; round the whole is an ar- 
cade, and over that a gallery with a balluſtrade (to admit the 
company. into the upper boxes) except where the entrances 
break the continuity. Over this are the windows, and it ter- 
minates with the roof, The internal diameter is one hundred 
and fifty feet, and the architecture of the inſide correſponds 
with the dutſide, except that over every column, between the 
windows, termini ſupport the roof. In the middle of the area, 
where the orcheſtra was at firſt deſigned, is a chimney having 
four faces; in which is a fire whenever the weather makes it 
neceſſary. The orcheſtra fills up the place of one of the en- 
trances. The entertainment conſiſts of a ſine band of muſic 
with an organ, accompanied by the beſt voices: and of late 
fre- works of the moſt ſplendid kind have been exhibited here, 
The company are regaled with tea and coffee. 


Hampſtead is a fine village, fituated near the top of a hill, 

about jour miles on the north-weſt fide of London. On the 

ſummit of this bill is a heath of about a mile evety way, that 

is adorned with ſeveral pretty ſeats, in a moſt irregular, roman= 
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tie ſituation z and has a moſt extenſive proſpect over the city, 
into the counties all around it, viz. Buckinghamſhire, Hert- 
fordſhire, and even Northamptonſhire, Eſſex, Kent, Surrey, 
Berkſhite, &c. with an uninterrupted view of Shooter's Hill, 
Banſted Downs, and Windſor Caſtle. 8 
Its chapel was formerly a chapel of eaſe to Hendon till 
about the year 1478, when it was ſeparated From it by the 
abbot. and convent of Weſtminſter, then patrons of the rec» 
tory of Hendon, ho made a curacy or donative of it in their 
gift, as it remained till the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, at 
which time King Henry the Eighth ſettled it on his new made 
biſhopric of Weſtminſter; but King Edward the Sixth diſ- 
ſolving that ſee, granted the manor and chapel of Hampſtead 
to Sir Thomas Wroth, for his ſervices to the crown, After 
this ic belonged to the Earls of Gainſborough ; but it has ſince 
been the property of ſeveral other perſons. | | 
This village uſed to be much reſorted to for its mineral 
waters; but they have lately been neglected. There is here 
a fine aſſembly room; and the old church, which was a cha- 
pel belonging to the lord of the manor, was ſome years ago 
pulled: down, and; a new one erected in its room. There is 
alſo an handſome chapel] near the wells, built by the contri- 
butions of the inhabitants, who are chiefly citizens and mer- 
chantsof London; and there is alſo a meeting-houſe heres 
Though this place is now ſocrowded with good buildings, 
pet it is obſervable, that in the reign of King Henry the 
9 Eighth it was chiefly inhabited by the laundrefſcs who waſhed 
:for the Londoners, & | 3s 


At a ſmall diſtance eaſtward of Hampſtead is Highgate, a 
very large and populous village, a little above four miles north 
of London. It receives its name partly from its high ſituation, 
overlooking London, and great part of Kent, Eſſex, and 
Hertfotdſhire; and partly from a gate (er up there above four 
hundred years ago, to receive toll for the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, hen the old miry. road from Gray's Inn Lane to Barnet 
was turned through the Biſhop's Park. This toll was farmed 
by Queen Ehzabeth at forty pounds a year. Where the cha- 
pel itands, which is a; very ancient edifice, was formerly ag 
hermitage, and one of the hermits cauſed a cauſey to be made 
between Highgate and Iſlungton, by gravel dug out of the top 
of; the hill, where is now a pond» The Biſhop of London 

| | | | preſented 
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preſented the hermits, the laſt of whom was William Forte 
preſented to the hermitage in 1531, by Biſhop 8 

Near the chapel, in 1562, a free-ſchool was built and; en · 
dowed by Lord Chief Baron Cholmondeley, at bis own pri- 
vate expence; but it was enlarged in 1570, by Edwin Sau- 
dys, Biſhop of London, and a chapel addeq to it,—One Wil- 
liam Pool, yeoman of the erown, alſo" founded an hoſpital here, 
below the bill, in the reign of K ing Edward the Fourth, 

On that ſide of Highgate: which is next London, the fine» 
neſs of the proſpect over the city, at far as Shooter's Hill, and 
below Greenwich, has occaſioned ſeveral handſome edifices to 
de built, particularly a wy fine houſe GI oo, the late Sir 
William Aſhhurſt. 

wr" 

Stole Mi ee i a village t hen ated Gro 3 which 
is very large and populous, great numbers ot citizens having 
built houſes in it, on account of its vicinity to the capital. 
The church is a ſmall], low, Gothie ſtructure, and belongs to 
| the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's; and there is alſo. a Diſ- 
_—_— meeting here. Behind the church is a pleaſant grove, 

with tall trees; and ſeats for the ye era: _ Ae 
20 frequent it for the benefit of the air. 55 25 ' | 


| Newingein Green, which is lege near 3 
partly in the ſame” pariſh, is a very agtee able place. The 
principal part eonfiſty of a very handſome eee in the mid» 
dle of which is an extenſive and beautiful graſs plat, with 
| gravel walks, leading from each of the angles; and on the 
eaſt ſide is a mortng for Proteſtant Diſſenters. | 


On the eaſt ide of i is 3 | 
as name from a ſpring or well on the hill, near a houſe built 
' by Alderman Roe, which afterwards came to the late Karl of 
Bath. By this well, which is eſteemed holy, was achaprl, 
with the image of our Lady of Muſwell, o which great num- 
bers went in pilgrimage, Both che manor and chapel were 
_ Fold in the reign of Queen Elizabeth to Mr. William Roe, 
in whoſe family they continued, till Sir Thomas Roe, the am- 
balſador, ſold — in the laſt century. The manor houſe 
was afterwzrds converted into an 5 8 e entertain 
nw . 
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Not far from Muſwell Hill is the village of Hornſey, which 
is five miles north of London. Its church, whereof Highgate 
isa hamlet, is ſuppoſed to be built with the ſtones that came 
from Lodge Hill, the Biſhop of London's hunting, ſeat in his 
park here, it having been bis manor from the moſt ancient 
times. ene 

Hornſey wood, which is near London, i is a coppice of young / 
trees, at the entrance of which is a genteel public houſe, to 
which great numbers of -perſons reſort from London, This 
houſe being ſituated on the top of a hill, affords a "OE 
proſpeR of the t country. 


fn is aconfiderable village about oven aide from Lon- 
don, in which there is an handſome church and ſeveral gentle- 
mens ſeats. That part of it which is called Ea, Acton has 
been of note for the wells near it on Old Oak Common, 
which uſed to be much frequented in a May, June, and July, 
for their purging waters. 


Near AQons is Friars Place, which is ſuppoſed to have 5 
formerly a monaſtery; and at a farm houſe in it there is an 
orchard, which, in Ws writings, is called The Devil s Or- 
chard. : 


About three miles from Friars Place, is the village of Kil- 
borne, or Kilburn, which is in the pariſh of Hampſtead, Here 
was formerly an hermitage, and afterwards a nunnery, to 
which the manor -belonged, as did alſo ſome lakh and tene- 
ments in Knightſbridge; but after the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſteries, the ſite of this nunnery was given by Edward the 
Sixth to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick.—A ſpring of me- 
dicinal waters was found here ſome years ſince. 


At a ſmall diſtance from Kilborne is Belo which, though 
now decayed, was formerly a fine ſeat of Lord Wotton, and 
afterwards of the late Earl of Cheſterfield. Here was alſo a 
chapel, and a deer park. This place was of ſpecial note ia 
1720, the famous South Sea year, when it was turned into an 
acedemy for muſic, dancing, and play, and not a little fre- 


quented by reaſon of its neighbourhood to London. 
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Tittenham High Croſs is on the weſt ſide of the river Lea, 
five miles north-eaſt of London. David, King of Scotland, 
being poſſeſſed of this manor, after it had belonged to the Earls 
of Northumberland and Cheſter, gave it to the monaſtery of the 
Trinity in London; but King Henry the Eighth granted it 
to William Lord Howard of Effingham, who being after- 
wards attainted, it reverted again to the King, who then 
granted it to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, to whom it 
ſill belongs. The church ſtands on a hill, which has a 
_— _ called the Moſel, at the bottom, to the weſt, north, 
and eait. 8 ; | ; N 
Ihe pariſh is divided into four wards, viz. 1. Nether Ward, 
in which ſtands the parſonage and vicarage 2. Middle Ward, 
comprehending the Church-end and Marſh- ſtreet. 3. High 
Croſs Ward, containing the hall, the mill, Page Green, and 
the High Croſs. And, 4. Wood Green Ward, which com» 
prehends all the reſt of the pariſh, and is larger than the three 
other wards put together. 7 
The Croſs, which gives name to the place, was once much 
Higher than it is at preſent, and upon that ſpot Queen Eleanor's 
corpſe reſted, when it was brought from Lincolnſhire, Where 
ſhe died, to London. | % LIEN 

Of St. Loy's Well, in this pariſh, it is ſaid that it is at» 
rays brim full, but never runs over; and of the Biſhop's 

ell the people report many ſtrange eures. Kt: 

In the middle of a circular tuft of elms, at the end of Page 
Green, which are called The Seven Siſters, there ſtood many 
years a walnut-tree always flouriſhing, yet never grew bigger 
or taller, The ſeven trees which go under the denomination of 
The Seven Siſters, are faid to have been planted by ſeven ſiſters; 
and one of the trees being crooked, the country people very 
gravely 2dd this marvellous circumſtance, that the female 
who planted this tree was crooked, though all her ſiſters were 
ſtraight; and herobliquity, it ſeems, communicated itſelf to 
the tree which ſhe planted, 

There was formerly a very great wood, of four hundred 
acres, on and about the hill, on rne weſt fide of the pariſh, 

In 1596, an alms-houſe was founded here by one Zancher, 
a Spaniard, the firſt confectioner ever known in this king- 
dom. Here are alſo a free-ſchool, and a charity ſchool for 
twenty-two girls, who are cloathed and taught. in the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth, George Heningham, Eſq; one of 
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that Prince's favourites, Randal an hon here for Pk 
poor widows. 


Twickenham. is a ve FS village, Ai miles from 
London, ſituated on 1 Thames, between Teddington and 
Ille worth, and between two brooks that here fall into that 
' river. 
The church here is a modern edifice, rebuilt by the contri- 
butions of the inhabitants, and is a handſome. Doric ſtructure. 
Mr. Pope's father and mother, as well as himſelf, were buried 
herein the ſame vault; z to whoſe memory he ere a monu- 
"_ with the following inſcription, written by himſelf; 


D. O. M. 
« Alexandro Pope, viro innocuo, probo, pio; 
Qui vixit an. 75, ob. 1717. 
= 2 Ed conjugt inculpabili, pienrifime ; 
r i vixit annos 93. ob. 1733. 
„ Parentibus bene merentibus 
1 „. Filius fecit. 
4 «« Et ſibi obiit an. 1744 =tatis 56.” 


The laſt line was added after Mr. Pope's own death, in pur=' 
- ſaance of his will; but the reft was done on the death of his 

parents. However, Dr. Warburton, late Biſhop of Glou- 

 celter,, has ſince erected a very handſome monument in this 
church to the memary of this juſtly celebrated poct, whereon 

is bis head in a kind of pion, and underncath the follows 
ing inſeription: 


1 . 
- : 


CC ALEXANDRO Porz, 
4% H. M. 
. * Gulielmus Epiſcopus G loceſtrienſis 
F Amieitiæ cauſa fac cur. 
* Ay CLI.“ 


And alittle lower are the following lines: 


. „ POETA LOQUITUR. 
. For one who would not be buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
W606 „ kings your diſtance keep, | 
In peace let one poor poet ſleep, 
4+ Who never Harter d Kik, like you; 
* * Horace bluſh and Virgil too. * 


„ On 


n 25 
4 4 | - - 9 
. , « 
: 
F 7 * , 


On the outſide of Twickenham church, there is alſo a 


ſtone, erected by Mr. Pope himſelf, whereon is the following 
inſcriptions | . 


6 To the memory of 
„„ LE NSN | 
«© Who died Nov. 5, 1725, aged 78. 
- s % ALEx. Pope, whom * ken — his infancy, 
| % And conſtantly attended for thirty-eight years, 
In gratitude to a faithful ſervant, 
| * Erected this ſtone,” 


Iſleworth, or, as it is ſometimes called, Thi/tleworth, is a very 
pleaſant village, finely ſituated on the banks of the Thames, 
about two miles from Twickenham. Richard, King of the 
Romans, had a palace here, which was burnt down by the 
Londoners in an inſurrection.— Between this place and a ſmall 
village called Worton, there was a mill, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, for the manufacture of copper and braſs, 
which were melted and forged out of the ore brought up from. 
Mendip Hill, in Somerſetſhite.— Here is a handfome church 
and two charity ſchools, | | 

| Harrow on the Hill is ſituated twelve miles north-weſt of 
London. It is famous for a free-ſchool founded by Mr. John 
Lyons, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and every 4th of 
Auguſt a ſelect number of the ſcholars, dreſſed in the habit of. 
archers, came with their bows, and ſhoot at a mack for a ſilver 
Arrow. ö EY 


On the ſouth-eaſt fide of Staines is Runny Mead, celebrated for 
being the ſpot where King John was compelled by his Barons 
to ſign the famous charter of Engliſh liberties, ſtiled Magna 
Charta. W | | 


— Near Thames's filver waters lies a mead 

«© Where England's Barons, bold in freedom's cauſe, 

« Compell'd their King to ratify her laws: 1 

With conſtancy maintain'd the ſubjects right, 

LAnd ſerv'd a Sov'reign in his own deſpite. 

«© On tnat fam'd mead, their honeſt claims to ſeal, 

„They niſk'd their private for the public weal;z 

% Bravely reſolv d to make the tyrant yield, 

Or die, like heroes, on the glorious field,” 


1 . At 
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At the village of Hillingdon, which is a mile from Ux- 
bridge, is a church, wherein lies buried John Lord Strange, 


who married Jaquetta, ſiſter to Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
wife of King Edward the Firſt, 76-10 


| Pancras is a ſmall hamlet on the north-weſt of London. 
It has a church dedicated to St. Pancras, and called St. Pan- 
cras in the Fields, an old plain Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare - 
tower without a ſpire. It is' a vulgar tradition, that this 
church is of greater antiquity than that of St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, of which it is only a prebend. But this ariſes from a 
miſtake; for the church of St. Paneras, termed the mother of 
St. Paul's, was ſituated in the city of Canterbury, and was 
changed from a Pagan temple to a Chriſtian'church by Auſtia 
the monk, in the year 598, when he dedicated it to St, Pan» 
cras. Es 8 15 £5 

. Pancras church-yard is a general burying-place for perſons 
of the Romiſh religion. There are a great number of tombs 
in it; and particularly a very elegant one erected to the me- 
mory of Lady Henrietta Beard, only daughter of James, Earl 
of Waldegrave, who was firſt married to Lord Edward Her- 
bert, ſon of the Marquis of Powis, and afterwards to Mr. 
Beard, the celebrated finger, and who was alſo one of the ma- 
nagers of Covent Garden Theatre. A very handſome monu- 
ment has likewiſe been erected to the memory of Miſs Doro» 
thea Dias de Faria, who was drowned on the 26th of June, 
1772, in the fifth year of her age; and another in memory of 
a Proteſtant young lady, Mary Barſnet, who died in 1756, 


aged twenty=three years, on whoſe monument are the follow 
8 ing lines: x7. ee 6573 | 


% Go ſpotleſs honour and unſullied truth; 
Go ſmiling innocence and blooming youth; 
«© Go female ſweetneſs, join'd with manly ſenſe; 
«© Go winning wit, that never gave offence ; 
Go ſoft humanity, that bleſs'd the poor; 
Go ſaint-ey*d patience, from affliction's door; 
« Go modeſty, that never wore a frown ; 
Go virtue, and receive thy heav'nly crown! | 
Not from a ſtranger came this heart-felt verſe, 
The friend inſcrib'd thy tomb, whoſe tears bedew'd thy hearſe.“ 


Kent - Teton 


* 


arm rs 5 * 


Kentifo-Toun has ariſen from a ſmall village to a place of 
conſiderable repute; for the air being extremely healthy, 
many of the citizens of London have built houſes in it; and 
many others, who cannot afford that expence, take ready 
furniſhed lodgings for the ſummer, particularly thoſe who are 
afſſicted with conſumptions, and other diſorders, There is no 
pariſh church in the town, but they have' a good chapel of eaſe 
atalittle diſtance,. belanging to Pancras pariſh, In the town 
are ſome genteel boarding- ſchools, and many public houſes, it 


| being much reſorted to by the people of London. 


apes 0 is a conſiderable village on the north fide of Lon- 
don. It bas been ſo much enlarged within theſe few years by 
the addition of new buildings, that it almoſt joins to the 
capital, It is a place of great antiquity, and appears to have 
been built by the Saxons, and in the time of William the Con- 


queror was called ifendon or 1fledon. . 


By the fouth»weſt ſide of this village, is à fine reſervoir, 
called New River Head, which conſiſts of a large baſon, into 
which the New River diſcharges itſelf z part of the water is 
from thence conveyed by pipes to London, while another part 
is thrown by an engine through other pipes up a hill to a reſer - 
voir, which lies much higher, in order to ſupply the higheſt 


7 parts of London. 


£ The church is one of the prebends of St. Paul's. The ola 


_ Gothic ſtructure taken down ſome years ago was erected in the 


year 1507, and ſtood till 1751, when it being in a ruinaus 


condition, the inhabitants applied to Parliament for leave to 


rebuild it, and ſoon after erected the preſent ſtructure, which is 
avery ſubſtantia] brick edifice, though .it does not want an aig 
of lightne's. The body is well enlightened, and the angles 


ſtrengthened and decorated with a plain ruſtic. The floor is 


raiſed conſiderably above the leye}] of 'the church-yard, and the 
door in the front is adorned with a portico, which conſiſts of 
a dome ſupported by four Doric columns; but both the door 


and the portico appear too ſmall for the reſt of the building, 


IJ he ſteeple conſiſts of a tower, which riſes ſquare to a conſide- 
table height, terminated by 'a cornice ſupporting four vaſes, at 
the corners. Upon this part is placed an octangular baluſtrade, 
from within which riſes the baſe af the dome in the ſame 
ſorin, ſupporting Corinthian columns with their ſhafts wrought 


wich tuſtie. Upon theſe reſts the dome, and from its 1 80 
175 riſes 
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riſes: the ſpire, which is terminated by a ball and its fane. 

Though the body of the church 'is very large, the roof is 

ſupported without pillars, and the inſide is extremely-com- 

' modious, and adorned with an elegant plainneſs, 7 

This pariſh is very extenſive, and includes Upper and Lower 

Holloway, three fides of Newington Green, and patt of King 
land 


There are in Hington two meeting houſes, and a charity- 
ſchool founded in the year 1613, by Dame Alice Owen, for 
educating thirty children. This foundation, together with 
that of a row of alms-houſes, are under the care of the Btew - 
ers Company. = | ITS 

Hington contains a vaſt number of inhabitants, many hand- 
ſome rows of very . neat houſes havigg been lately built in it ; 
and the number of public houſes in it is very conſiderable. 
| There are ſeveral noted places of entertainment in the neigh- 
bourbood, particularly the White Conduit Houſe, the Shak» 
ſpeare-and Jubilee Gardens (formerly knowa by the name of 
Dobney's), New Tunbridge Gardens, and Sadler's Welle, 
where during the ſummer ſeaſon people are amuſed. with bal» 
lance-maſters, walking on the wire, rope-dancing, tumbliag, 
dancing, ſinging, and pantomime entertainments. 

Near the New River, on the north of Iſlington, is an an- 
cient edifice, called Gannenbury Houſe ; and near it ſeveral | 
handſome houſes have been built within theſe few. years. The 
old houſe is partly let out in lodgings, and parily uſed as-a 
gen teel public houſe, | | ; 


At alittle diſtance from Cannonbury Houſe is a farm and a 
public-houſe, called Hizhbury Barn, near which are the re- 
mains of an ancient fortification, in a place known by the 
name of Reedmoat, or Six Acre Field. Moſt of our anti- 
quarians have ſuppoſed that this was the place where Paulinus, 
the Roman General, fled with his men, when the Britons, 
under the command of (Queen Boadicea, murdeted all the in- 
habitants of London, and ſet fire to that city. 


As the reſervoir of the New River before mentioned is near 
Iſlington, and is a work of great public utility, it may not be 
improper here to give a more particular accoant of it.;— 
Various were the projects in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James the Firſt for ſupplying the city of London 
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with a ſufficient quantity of water ſor domeſtic uſes : the 
former granted an Act of Parliament, which gave the citizens 
liberty to cut and convey a river from any part of Middleſex 
or Hertfordſhire to the city of London, within the limited time 
of ten years; and the latter granted another Act, in which 
they obtained the ſame power, but without being confined ta 
any limited time. Nobody, however, began this great and im- 
portant work, till at laſt Sir Hugh Middleton undertook to 
bring a river from Amwell, in Hertfordſhire, to the north ſide 
of London, near Iſlington. ' . 8 | wp 
The work began on the 20th of September, 1608, and was 
attended with a number of difficulties. The diſtance from 
London is twenty miles; and he was obliged, in order to 
avoid the eminences and vallies in the-way, to make it run a 
courſe of thirty-cight miles three quarters and ſixteen poles, 
and to carry it over in two vallies in long wooden frames or 
troughs lined with lead; that at Buſn- Hill, being ſix hundred 
and fixty feet. in length, and thirty in height ; under which, 
or the paſſage of the land waters, is an arch capacious enough 
to admit under it the largeſt waggon laden with hay or ſtraw : 
the other, near Highbury, was four hundred and ſixty- two feet 
long, and ſeventeen in height, where it was raiſed along the top 
of high artificial banks, and at the bottom of the hollow. ſup- 
ported by poles, ſo that any perſon might walk under it. In 
ſhort, over and under this river, which ſometimes riſes high, 
and at others is conveyed under ground, run ſeveral conſide- 
Table currents of land waters, and both above and below it a 
great number of brooks, rills# and water courſes have their 
paſſage. —The trough at Highbury has, however, been lately 
removed, and the ground raiſcd, 0 0 | | 
This river, which is of ineſtimable benefit to London, was 
by this truly great man brought to the city within the ſpace of 
five years, and was admitted into the reſervoir near Iſlington, 
on Michaelmas-day, 1613, on which day Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton, brother to the great Sir Hugh, was elected Lord Mayor 
for the year enſuing, who accompanying Sir John Swinerton, 
then Lord Mayor, attended by many of the Aldermen, the 
Recorder, and other gentlemen, repaired to the baſon, now 
called New River Head, when about ſixty labourers, hand- 
ſomely dreſſed, and wearing green caps, carrying ſpades; ſhovels, 
and pickaxes, marched, preceded by drums and trumpets, 
thrice round the baſon, when ſtopping before the Lord Mayor, 
* Aldermen, 


* 
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- 
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Aldermen, and other gentlemen, who were ſeated upon an 
eminence,. one of the labourers addreſſed himſelf to them in 
2 long copy of verſes, which being ended, the fluices were 
opened, and the ſtream ran plentifully into the reſervoir, un- 
der the ſound of drums and trumpets, the diſcharge of ſeveral 


pieces of ordnance, and the loud acclamations of the people. 


Sir Hugh Middleton, to enable himſelf to complete this 
grand work, had at laſt, after ſpending his on fortune, been 
obliged to apply to King James the Firſt, who advancing him. 
a ſum of money, became entitled to a moiety of its profits; 
he was alſo obliged to ſell many other ſhares 3 and, in ſhort, 
was in a manner entirely ruined by a project that has been 
attended with unſpeakable benefit to the city; fince by the 
water of this tiver, a ſpeedy ſtop has been put to a great num» 
ber of dreadful fires, and the health of the city hath been re- 
markably preferved by the cleanlineſs it has introduced among 
its inhabitants: yet ſo little were the advantages that might 
then, and are now derived from this river, at that time 5 5 
ſtood, that for above thirty years there were divided only be- 
tween five and ix pounds to each of the ſhares, which are 
ſeventy- two in number. | | | 

This river now draws moſt of its water from the Lee, 
which being the property of the city of London, that corpo- 
ration, contrary to the iatereſt of the city in general, oppoſed 
a bill brought into Parliament for giving farther powers to the 
New River Company, to take the advantage that might be 
obtained by the river Lee: but the oppoſition was without 
effect, and in 1738-9 the bill paſſed into a law. n 

The Governors of the New River Company then agreed 


with the proprietors of the lands on the river Lee for a cut of 
two cubic feet of water from that river, at a certain rate; and 


aſter the agreement, told them they would double the price for 
a four foot cut, which the proprietors agreed to, not conſider 
ing the great cafproportion between the twa cuts; and this 


eut of the river Lee now ſupplies the largeſt ſhare of the New 


River water. | | | 
In this river there are fotgy- three luices, and over it two 


hundred and fifteen bridges. On its approaching the teſer- 


voir, called New River Head, there are ſcveral ſmall houſes, 
erected at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, on its 
banks, into which the water runs, and is conyeyed by pipes to 

the nearer parts of the metropolis. | | 
Vor. II. os e 5 On 


ground in the city, and its liberties. 
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On its entering.the above reſervoir, it is there ingulphed by 
fifty- eight main pioes, each of ſeven inches bore ; and here 
alſo an engine, worked by horſes, throws a great quantity of 


water up to another reſeryoir, ſituated on much higher ground, 
from which the water runs in pipes to ſupply the higheſt 


Many years ago thirty thouſand houſes were ſupplied by 
this water, and fince that time ſeveral main pipes have been 
laid to carry it into the liberties of "Weſtminſter, 


Horton is a very ancient place, and in the Conquerors 
ſurvey is named Hocheſlon. It was formerly a town, and had 
a weekly market, but that has been long ſince diſcontinued. 
It has been ſo much enereaſed in buildings, that it joins to 
the metropolis. 6 8 J 

The moſt remarkableedifice here is {ſhe's Hoſpital, a hand- 
ſome building erected by the Haberdaſhers Company in the 
year 1692, purſuant to the will of Robert Aſke, Eſq; who 
left thirty thouſand pounds for building and endowing it, in 
order to afford lodging and board for twenty poor men of that 
Company, and for as many. boys to be inſtructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, Each of the penſioners hath an 
apartment, conſiſting of three neat rooms, with proper diet at 
a common table, and firing; the annual ſum of three pounds, 


and a gown every ſecond year: which, together with the ſa- 


laries of the chaplain, clefk, butler, porter, and other domeſ- 
ties, amount to about eight hundred pounds per annum. 

A plan of the building was drawn by Dr. Hooke, a learned 
mathematician of Greſham College, and upon his model it 
Was erected in an advantageous ſituation, fronting the eaſt, 
with graſs plats before it; adorned with rows of lime- trees, 
and encloſed with a handſome wall and iron gates. Oa the 
piers of the great gates at the ſouth end, ate two ſtone ſtatues, 
repreſenting two of Aſke's Hoſpital men, in full proportion. 


"The principal part of the building is only one ftory high with 
gatrets; where a portico with twenty-one ſtone pillars extends 


"on a line on each fide of the chapel, which is placed in the 


middle; and on each fide above theſe pillars is a range of 


twenty-two very ſmall windows. The pillars of the chapel 
extend to the top of the firſt ſtory, and that edifice riſing con- 


ſiderably above the reſt of the building, is terminated by a 


handſome pediment, with a clock, under which is the 1725 
j i | 9 0 
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of the founder in ſtone, cloathed in his gown, and holding in 
his hand a roll of parchment, which ſeems to be his laſt will, 
Under him is the following inſcription : 


66 RoßkRro Ask Armigero, hujus Hoſpitii Fundatori Socie 
„ Haberda, B. M. P. C.“ 


And on one ſide of him is this inſcription 2 
t Anno Chriſti MDCLXXXII. Societas Haberdaſheorum 
& de London hoc Hoſpitium condiderunt, ex Legato & Teſ- 
% tamento ROBERTI ASKE Armigeri, ejuſde m Societatis; ad 
oy viginti Senum Alimenta, & toridem Puerorum Educatio- 
% nem.“ 


On the other ſide is this inſcription: 


„ The worſhipful Company of Haberdaſhers built this 
e Hoſpital, purſuant to the gift and truſt of R. As&E, Eſq; 
& a late worthy -member of it, for the relief of twenty poor 
„members, and for the education of twenty r ſons of de- 
e cayed freemen of that company. 


F ronting the entrance of the chapel is a large pair of very 
handſome” iron gates, and at each end of the hoſpital is an 
edifice of the ſame height as the chapel. © - 
| There are ſundry other alms-houſes at Hoxton, which have 
been erected for different charitable purpoſes ; and, among 
others, the alms-houſes ereted and endowed by Mrs. Mary 
Weſtby, of Bocking, in Eſſex, widow, in 1749, for fourteen 
poor women. Theſe are commonly called The Old Maids 
Alms- Houſes, though either maids or widows may be admitted, 
but they muſt be Diſſenters. 


Kingſland is a hamlet of the pariſh of 1 \ying bee 
tween Hoxton and Newington. - | 


Between Kingſland and Shoreditch church are what are 
called The Ironmongers Alms- Houſes, which ate very handſome, 
and have pleaſant walks. They were founded by Sir Robert 
Geffryes, formerly Lord Mayor of London, who was a mem- 
ber of the Ironmongers Company. They are appropriated for 
the reception and ſupport of fifty · ſix decayed members of the 
Company. Each of them has a room, with part of a cellar, 


hx n a year in _— anda gowns None are admitted 
M 2 under 
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under ſixty years of age; but a wife may reſide with her huſ- 
band, and when he dies be elected in his room. They have a 
handſome chapel, where a clergyman reads prayers every day, 
and preaches. on Sundays, for which he has a proper ſalary, 
with commodious apartments to reſide in. 


Edmonton is eight miles from London, and although only 
a ſmall village in former times, yet by the great increaſe of 
buildings is now become conſiderable; but the houſes are 
ſcattered up and down along the road, without any regular or- 
der, and few of them join rogether, being moſtly ſeparated by 
gardens and encloſures, There is an aſſembly room here. 


Hackney is a very large, populous, and pleaſant village, 
on the north-eaſt ſide of London. It is ſo remarkable for 
the country ſeats of merchants and rich citizens, that it 
it is ſaid that there are not leſs than an hundred gehtlemen's 
. coaches kept in it. The pariſh has ſeveral hamlets belonging 
to it, among which are, Clapton on the north, Dorleſton and 
Shacklewell, on the weſt, and Hummerton, which leads to 
Hackney-marſh on the eaſt. 115 

Hackney church is an ancient Gothic ſtructure; it was a 
diſtinct rectory and. vicarage in the year 1292, and dedicated to 
St. Auguſtine; but the Knights Templars havipg obtained a 
mill and other poſſeſſions in the pariſh, they were, upon the 
ſuppreſſion of their order, granted to the Knights Templars of 
St. John of Jeruſalem, from which the church is ſuppoſed to 
have received the preſent appellation of St. John: however, 
it was not preſented to by that name till after the year 1660. 
The living is now only a vicarage, the great tythes being in 
lay hands.—T here are two Diſſenting meeting houſes here. 

At the bottom of Hackney-marſh was diſcovered, ſome 
years ago, the remains of a great ſtone cauſeway, Which, by 
the Roman coins found there, appears to have been one of the 
famous highways made by the Romans, I 

It is from this place, that the coaches let to the people in 
London firſt received tneir name; for in the laſt century, 
many peiſons of condition reſiding in Hackney, and many 
people having gone on viſits to fee their friends there, it occa- 
tioned them oiten to hire horſes, or carriages ; ſo that in time 
it became a common name for ſuch horſes, coaches, and chairs, 
as were let out to the people of London; and the name has 
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now diffuſed itſelf, not only through Great Britain, but like- 
wiſe Ireland, | 


Bethnal Green is a pleaſant village near London, chiefly in- 
habited by merchants and-citizens of London, and has been 
long noted for private mad-houſes, The church is one of the 
fifty appointed to be built by act of parliament, and ſtands oa 
the north of Spitalſields. It is a neat commodious edifice, 
built with brick, coped and coined with free»{tone ;- and the 
tower, which is not high, is of the ſame materials. This vil- 
lage was one of the hamlets of Stepney, from which pariſh it 
was ſeparated in the late King's reign. — The old Roman mi- 
litary way from London led through it, and joining the mi- 
litary way from the weſt, paſſed. with it to Lea Ferry, at Old 
Ford. Within this hamlet, Bonner, Biſhop of London, had 
formerly a palace. FS; | | 

Mile- End was ſo called on account of its being a mile from 
Aldgate. Such was its ſituation in former times; but at pre- 
ſeat what is called Mile-end, extends above a mile in length, 
its fartheſt extremity being bounded by Bancroft's Alms- 
houſes, There were in ancient times ſeveral ſmall hoſpitals 
here, particularly one for lepers; but no remains of it are left. 
At preſent there are many good houſes at Mile-end, and more 
alms-houſes than are probably any where elſe to be met with 
within the ſame compaſs of ground. | 

The firſt that deſerves our notice is that called Trinity 
Hoſpital, which was founded by the corporation of the Tri- 
nity Houſe, It is a very noble, and yet not a very expenſive 
edifice z but is rendered beautiful by its fituatipn, and the 
agreeable manner in which it is laid out. It conſiſts of two ' 
wings and a centre, wherein is the chapel, which riſes conſi- 
derably higher than the other buildings, and has an aſceat to 
it by a handſome flight of ſteps ſecured by iron rails; this 
chapel has large windows, and is adorned with a pediment; 
behind it riſes a turret, ornamented with a clock, and crowned 
with a fane. On each fide of the chapel, are two ſets of 
apartments exactly reſembling the wings. | 

The wings are low but neat buildings, with an aſcent of 
ſeven ſteps to each pair of doors, ſecured by brick walls cap- 
ped with ſtone, and there are fix of theſe aſcents to each - 
wing, beſides two in the front, and one on each ſide the cha- 
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pel. Between each of theſe aſcents is a pump fixed cloſe to 
the wall. 7 | | | 
It is remarkable that all theſe aſcents lead to the upper 
ſtory; there are, however, rooms below, but theſe are under 
ground, and the windows upon a level with a broad ſtone 
pavement, that (ſurrounds the area next the houſes. In the 
centre of each wing is a handſome pediment, adorned with the 
Company's arms, with the repreſentation of ropes, anchors, 
and fea weeds, in open work, ſpread over the face of the pedi- 
ments, and the area within conſiſts of handſome graſs-plats, 
divided by gravel walks, kept in excellent order, leading down 
the middle and acroſs to the centre of the area, where is a ſta- 
tue in ſtone of Mr. Robert Sandes, well execured, - He has a 
bale of goods placed behind; he ſtands with his right foot 
upon another -bale, and near his left foot is a ſmall globe and 
anchor. Un the pedeſtal is the following inſcription : | 
„ To the memory of CAPTAIN ROBERT SANDES, an 
ce elder brother, and deputy maſter of the corporation of 
« Trinity Houſe, who died in 1701, and bequeathed to the 
« poor thereof one hundred pounds; alſo the reverſion (after 
« two lives) of a freehold eſtate in the county of Lincoln of 
* 147]. a year, now in their poſſeſſion. This ſtatue was erec- 
« ted by the corporation A. D. 1746.” _ | 25 
The end of each wing next the road has an empty niche, 
und over it is a ſmall pediment, on each ſide of which is placed 
a ſmall ſhip. ' 
The ground on which this hoſpital ſtands was given to the 
corporation of the Trinity Houſe by Captain Henry Mudd, 
2n tlcer brother, and the above beautiful and commodious 
building was erected by the Company in the year 1695, for 
the reception of twenty-eight maſters of ſhips, or their wi- 
- dows, each of whom receives ſixteen ſhillings per month, 
twenty ſhillings a year for coals, and a gown every ſecond 
eur. | 
. Acjoining to the Trinity alms-houſes are eight others, be- 
longing tothe Draper's Company, for the widows of four free- 
men and four ſailors, who heve each an allowance of one 
. ſhilling and eight-pence per werk, with half a chaldron of 
"coals at Michaelmas, and a gown every two years. 
'T here are alſo near the ſame place twelve alms-houſes, be- 
- - longing to the Skinners Company, for twelve widows, who 
PORTS : have 
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have each an allowance of five pounds four ſhillings à year, 
with half a chaldron of calls. Ty 
Fuller's alms-houſes, founded by a judge of that name, in 
1592, for twelve poor men, are in that neighbourhood. - And 
there are alſo a few alms-houſes, for the widows of ſhip- 
maſters, founded by Captain Fiſher, who ſettled upon it a free- 
hold of forty pounds a year. as ta nt 
But the moſt ſplendid foundation of the kind here, is Ban- 
eroft's beautiful alms-houſes, ſchool, and chapel; which were. 
erected by the Draper's Company in 1735, purſuant to the will 
of Mr, Francis Bancroft, who bequeathed to that Company the 
ſum of twenty-eight: thouſand. pounds and upwards, in real 
and perſonal eſtates, for purchaſing a fite, and building upon 
it an alms-houſe, with convenient apartments for twenty-four | 
alms-men, a chapel, and ſchool- room for-one hundred poor 
boys, and two dwelling houſes for the ſchoolmaſters, and en- 
dowing the ſame. He alſo ordered that each of the alms- men 
ſhould -have 8l. and half a chaldron of coals: yeatrly, and 
a gown of baize every third year ; that the ſchool boys ſhould 
be clothed and taught reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
that each of the maſters, beſides; their hopſes, ſhould have 
a ſalary of thirty pounds per annum, and the yearly ſum 
of twenty pounds for :coals and candles, for theit uſe and that 
of the ſchool; with a ſufficient allowance for books, paper, 
pens, and ink; that the committee of the court of aſſiſtants 
Ahould have five pounds for a dinner, at the annual viſitation 
of the alms-houſes and ſchool; and that three pounds ten 
ſhillings ſhould be given for two half yearly ſermons to 
be preached in the pariſh' churches of St. Helen and St. Mi- 
chael, Cornhill, or elſewhere, in commemoration of this ſoun- 
dation, at which the alms-men and boys were to be preſent. 
To each of theſe boys, when put out apprentices, he gave 
four pounds; but it they were to be put to ſervice they were 
to have no more than two pounds ten ſnillings to bu them 
clothes. 2 Nd e if. W 
Theedifice is not only neat but extremely elegant, conſiſting 
of two wings and a centre detached from both of them. Ian 
the middle of the front is the chapel, before which is a noble 
- portico, with Ionic columns, and coupled pilaſters at the cor- 
ners, ſupporting a pediment, in the plane of which is the dial. 
There is an aſcent to the portico by a flight of Reps, and over 
he chapel is an handſome turret, On each ſide of the por - 
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tico are two houſes like thoſe in the wings, The conſtruction 
of the wings is uniform, lofty, and convenient; twelve door: 
in each open in a regular ſeries, and the windows are of a mo- 
derate ſize, numerous, and proportioned to the apartments 
they are to enlighten, The ſquare is ſurrounded with gravel 
walks, with a large grafs plat in the middle, and next the road 
the wall is adorned with handſome iron rails and gates. In 
ſhort, the'ends of the wings next the road being placed-at a 
conſiderable diſtance from it, the whole is ſeen in a proper 
point of view, and appears to the greateft.-advantage. + 

It is worthy of remark, that this Bancroft, who left ſo large 
a ſum for ereting and endowing this fine hoſpital, and even 
ordered two fermons to be annually preached, in commemo : 
ration of his charity, was, according to the laſt edition of 
Stow's Survey, one of the Lord Mayor's officers, and by in- 
formation, and ſummoning the citizens before the Lord Mayor, 
upon the moſt trifling occaſions, and other things not belong · 
ing to his office, not only pillaged the poor, bat alſo many of 
the rich, who, rather than loſe time by appearing before the 
magiſtrate, gave money to get rid of this common peſt of the 
citizens, which, together with his numerous quarterages 
. from the brokers, &c. enabled him to amaſs annually a conſi- 
derable ſum of money. But by theſe and other mercenary 
practices, he ſo incerred the batted and ill-will of the 
citizens of all ranks and denominations, that the perſons'who 
attended his funeral obſequies with great difficulty ſaved his 


corpſe from being joſtled off the bearers ſhoulders in the 5 


church, by the enraged populace, who ſeized the bells and rang 
them for joy at his unlamented death. 0 f 
It is farther remarkable of this Mr. Bancroft, that he en- 
tertained a notion that he ſhould riſe from the dead, after a 
certain number of years, and ordered his body to be preſerved 
within a ſhow glaſs, in the church of St. Helen's, Biſhopſgate- 
Areet, where it ſtill lies, and the door is (by his directions in 
his laſt will) ſet open during the time that the annual ſermon 
is preached: in that church in memory of himſelf, But not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions, and the many opportunities 
that have been given him of changing his quarters, Mr. Ban- 
croft ſtill continues was peaceably in the place wherein be 
was originally depoſited, —. | | « 
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Stepney is a village near Mile-End, of great antiquity. This 
pariſh was of ſuch vaſt extent, and ſo amazingly increaſed in 
buildings, as to produce the pariſhes of St. Mary Stratford at 
Bow, St. Mary Wbitechapel, St. Anne's Limehouſe, St. John's 
at Wapping, St. Paul's Shadwell, St. George Rateliff High- 
way, Chriſt Church Spitalfields, and St. Matthew's Bethnal 
Green; all which have. been ſeparated from it, and yet it ſtill 
remains one of. the largeſt pariſhes: within the bills of morta- 
lity, and contains the hamlets 'of Mile-End Old and New 
Towns, Ratcliff, and Poplar. . 

The village of Stepney is remarkable for its church and the 
great number of tomb-ſtones, both in that edifice and its ſpa- 
cious cemetry. It has alſo an Independent meeting-houſe and 
an alms-houſe, The village however is but ſmall, and con» 
| fiſts of few. houſes beſides thoſe of public entertainment; 
many people of both ſexes reſorting hither on Sundays, and at 
Eaſter and Whitſun holidays, to eat Stepney buns, and to re- 
gale themſelves with ale, cyder, &c, | | 

There was a church here ſo long ago as the time of the 
Saxons, when it was called the church of All Saints, Eccleſia + 
amnium Sanctorum ; and we read of the manor. of Stepney 
under the reign of William the Conqueror, by the name of 
Stibenhede, or Stiben's-Heath; but it does not appear when 
the church changed its name by being dedicated to St, Dun- 
ſtan, the name it now bears. 8 | 

When the preſent church was erected is not recorded; the 
wall and battlements are built of brick and wrought ſtone, 
plaſtered over; and the roof. is covered with lead. It is of a 
very conſiderable extent, for it is one hundred and four feet 
long, though it is no more than fifty-four broad ; the height 
of the roof is thirty-five feet, and that of the tower, with its 
turret, ninety-two feet. The pillars, arches, and windows, 
ate of a modern Gothic, and the. weſt porch, built in 1610, 
has no reſemblance to the reſt of the building, it being of the 
Tuſcan order. The tower, which is plain and heavy, is ſup- 
ported at the corners by a kind of double buttreſſes; it is 
crowned with ſquare plain battlements, without pinnacles, and 
with a ſmall mean turret; and the ſame kind of battlements 
are carried round the body of the church. | 

On the inſide are three galleries and an organ, and the altar- 
piece is adorned with four Corinthian pilaſters, with their en- 
tablature and a pediment; theſe have gilt capitals, with the 
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arms of Queen Anne carved. But what is moſt fingular is 2 
ſtone on the eaſt ſide of the portico, leading up to the gallery, 


« on which is the following inſcription : | | 


« Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 
«© O mortals read with pity ! 
« Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
« Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 
46 Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 
% You whereunto you muſt, ' 
«« Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
« Lie buried in the daft.” 


Ię᷑t is probable this ſtone was really brought from Carthage, 


otherwiſe this inſcription would ſcarcely de permitted to be 
there ; but as a modetn author obſerves, it is to be hoped, that 


he who ordered it to be fixed there did not go to Carthage on 


purpoſe to fetch it. | 

Among the great number of tomb-ſtones in this church- 
yard, there is a very handſome one to the memory of Sir John 
Leake, an eminent Engliſh Admiral. And at the eaſt end of 
the church- yard, near. the church is a monument of white 
marble, adorned with a cherub, urn, palm branches, and a 
coat of arms, under which is the following inſcriptian : 


4 Here lieth interred the body of Dame.Rebecca Berry, 
& the wife of Thomas Elton, of Stratford Bow, Gent. who 
<< departed this life April 16, 1696, aged 52» 


« Come ladies, you that would appear 
Like angels fair, come dreſs you here; 
«© Come dreſs you at this marble ſtone 
« And make that humble grace your own, 
«© Which once adorn'd as fair a mind, 
« As er yet lodg'd in woman kind. 
. % So ſhe was dreſs'd, whoſe humble life 
% Was free from pride, was free from ſtrife: 
Free from all eavious brawls and jars, 
«Of human life the civil wars: 
<+ 'Theſe ne'er diſturb'd her peaceful mind, 
„ Which ſtill was gentle, till was kind. 
Her very looks, her garb, her mien, 
© Diſclos'd the humble ſoul within. 
4 Trace her through ev'ry ſcene of liſe, 
« View her as widow, virgin, wife, 
. ; Still 
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ce Still the ſame humble ſhe appears, 
The ſame in youth, the ſame in years; 
„ The ſame in low and high eſtate, 
«© Ne'er. vex'd with this, ne'er mov'd with that. 
* Go ladies, now, and if you'd be) | 
“ As fair, as great, as good as ſhe, 
Go learn of her humility. 


Near the ſouth fide of the church on.a marble tomb-ſtone, 
adorned with a coat of arms, are the following lines on Cap- 
tain Thomas Chevers, his wife, and a ſon, who died at five 
days old: g 


e Reader, conſider well how poor a ſpan, 
«« And how uncertain is the life of man: 
«© Here lie the huſband, wife, and child, by death 
All three in five days time depriv'd of breath. 

The child dies firſt, the mother on the morrow 

4 Follows, and then the father dies with ſorrow. 

«© A Cæſar falls by many wounds, well may 

«© Two ſtabs at heart the ſtouteſt captain ſlay,” 


On a ſtone near the foot path on the north-weſt ſide, is the 
following inſcription : | | | 


© Whoever treadeth on this ſtone, 
« I pray you tread moſt neatly, 
« For underneath the ſame doth lye 
0 Your honeſt friend Will. Wheatly.” 


The laſt inſcription we ſhall mention is the following ſhort 
one, on the ſouth- welt fide of the church: | 


% Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
0 Spittlefields weaver, and that is all,” 


. Poplar is a hamlet of Stepney, ſituated on the Thames. It 
obtained its name from the great number of poplar trees that 
anciently grew there. | 

The chapel of Poplar was erected in the year 1654, when 
the ground upon which it was built, together with the church» 
yard, were given by the Eaſt India Company, and the edifice - 
_ erected by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants and 
others; ſince which time that Company has not only sllowed 
the miniſter a W TIONS with a 2 and 
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field containing about three acres, but has allowed him twenty 
pounds per annum during pleaſure, 

| Poplar Marſh, called The Ifle of Dogs, from the great 
noiſe made by the King's hounds that were kept there during 
the reſidence of the royal family at Greenwich, is rather 
an iſthmus than an iſland, and is reckoned, one of the richeſt 
ſpots of ground in England ; for it not only raiſes the largeſt 
cattle, but the graſs it bears is nen a n dankrakks of 
all diſtempered cattle. 

Here are two a/ms-houſes, delldesch an hoſpital belonging to 
the Eaſt India 1 8 

Blackwall is chiefly noted for ſhip carpenters, and other 
artiſts employed in making utenſils for the navy, and is one of 
the greateſt rendezvous of the Eaft India ſhips, 

Stratford. le-Bow, WE 51 by. the name of Bow, 
is a little to the eaſt of Mile-End, and is divided from Strat- 
ford, in Eſſex, by the river Lea, over which there is a ſtone 
bridge, of which we have already made mention. The church 
is very ancient, being built by King Henry the Second, ad- 
Joining to which is a good free- ſchool. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth this village was noted for 
bakers; for it is laid that all the perſons; of that profeſſion 
who ſupplied London with bread, then reſided here. From 
hence it was carried to London in carts, and ſold to the people 
at their own doors. 

A great number of ſcarlet printers and callico dyers refide | 
he e for the conveniency of water and grounds to dry their 
clothes. There is a fair held here in WY hitfun moos 

A little to the ſouth of Stratford-le-Bow is the vl of 
* Bromley, which is pleaſantly ee, e tare: arg py 
| handſome houſes, n 


Lord Lyttleton has informed us, on the authority: of an 
ancient author, who lived in the reign of King Henry the 
Second, that the citizens of London had a chace or foreſt, ex- 
tending ſrom that part of the city. called Houndſditeh, above 
twelve miles north, and that it was the joint property of the 
whole corporation. In this foreſt the citizens enjoyed the di- 
verſion of hunting, and ſuch other exefciſes as were common 
| in 
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in "PA warlike times, As commerce and the love of induſ- 
try encreaſed, theſe diverſions. were in a great meaſure neg- 
- Tefted, the foreſt was gradually laid open and at laſt became 
"the property of private perſons.” . 
Enfield Chace, which is the only part now remaining of 
- this extenſive foreſt, has been for many years the property of 
_ the-crown, and is at preſent annexed to the dutchy « of Lan- 
caſter, 223 * „ 2 rr xy 75 4 7x 
In the reign of King 1 the Firſt, when that Prince 
2 4 at Pheopalds. Enfield Chace was well ſtocked witn 
Leeds i Kipg being ertrewely fond of hunting; but the 
- Parliament army, during the civil war, deſtroyed all the game, 
uit down the trees, and let the ground out in ſmall farms. le 
Tobtinved in that condition. tiff the Reſtoration, when young 
ters were planted, and, the. whole ſtocked with game t z but Heat 
part of it is now encloſed, 
1 The ranger, 'Who' is appointed by the crown, has a wel 
: a ant lest, called The Logge; and there are many ſeats be- 
-Þ vitig to perſons of quality; all along the. borders of the 
_eba „ particularly at Southgate," whete the Marquis of Caer- 
-, Darvon, | ſon. to the Duke of Chandos, has a moſt noble 


Sountty houſe, in which his avon enerall reſides dari 
Fx Craven a | : r * 
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MONMOUTHSHIR E. 
1 county was formerly part of Wales, and as ſuch is 
deſcribed by Camden and others; but has been reckoned 
part of England fince the reign of King Charles the Second, 
when it was reckoned an Engliſh county, becauſe the Judges 
then began to keep the aſſizes herein for the Oxford circuit, | 
Monmouthſhire is bounded by Herefordſhire on the north, 
- by Glouceſterſhire on the eaſt, by the river Severn on the 
fouth, and by the two Welch counties of Brecknock and Gla- 
morganſhire on the weſt, Its length from north to ſouth is 
twenty-nine miles ; its- breadth from eaſt to weſt twenty 
miles; and its circumference eighty-four miles. | 
The air of Monmouthſhire is temperate and healthy, and 
the ſoil fruitful : the eaſtern parts are woody, and the weſtern 
parts mountainous ;z the hills feed cattle, ſheep, and goats; 
and the vallies produce plenty of hay and corn: the rivers 
abound with ſalmon, trout, and other fiſh, Here is great 
plenty of coals, and the principal manufacture is flannel, 
his county is abundantly watered with fine rivers, the 
principal of which are the Severn, the Wye, the Mynow, 
the Rumney, and the Uſk. The Severn is properly a river 
of Glouceſterſhire, and the Wye has been deſcribed among 
the rivers of Glouceſterſhire, The Mynow, or Monow, 
riſes in Brecknockſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt, and dividing 
this from the county of Hereford, falls into the river Wye, at 
Monmouth. The Rumney tiſes alſo in Brecknockſhire, and 
running ſouth- eaſt, and dividing this county from Glamor- 
ganſhire, falls into the Severn, The Uſk riſes likewiſe in 
Brecknockſhire, and running alſo ſouth-eaſt, and dividing 
Monmouthſhire into two almoſt equal parts, falls into the 
Severn near Newport. 
This county is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains ſeven 
market towns, having no city. It lies in the dioceſe 1 7 
3 4 
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daff, and province of Canterbury, and contains one hundred 
and twenty-ſeven pariſhes, 
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MonmovuTH-s one hundred and twenty- nine miles from 
London, gives name to the county, and has its own from its 
ſituation at the mouth of the river Monow. It was incor- 
porated by King Charles the Firſt, and is governed by two 
bailiffs, fifteen common-councilmen, and a town clerk, It is 
pleaſantly ſituated between the rivers Monow and Wye, over 
each of which it has a bridge. It has been a place of note 
ever ſince the Norman invaſion ; for the caſtle, now in ruins, 
was a ſtately edifice at that time. There are till remaining 
ſuch parts of its fortifications, as ſhew that it was formerly 
very ſtrong; and by its natural ſituation it might eaſily be 
made fo again. The town is in a manner ſurrounded by wa- 
ter, there being another river, viz. the Trothy, over which it 
has alſo a bridge. It has a ſtately church, the eaſt end of 
which eſpecially is curiouſly built, Monmouth carries on a 
conſiderable traffic with Briſtol by means of the Wye. 


CuresTow is one hundred and thirty-three miles from 
London, and is ſituated near the mouth of the river Wye, 
over which it has a bridge, and was formerly a place of great 
note, and is ſtill populous, - It was formerly walled round, 
and had a caſtle, part of which ſtill remains; as alſo 
a monaſtery, the remaining part of which is converted into a 
pariſh church. The name is of Saxon original, and denotes 
that it was then a place of trade and commerce. The old 

Venta Silurum is about four miles from it; and ſome affirm 
that it aroſe out of the ruins of that ancient city, It is built 
on a hill, cloſe by the river, and has ſeveral fields and orchards 
within its walls. It is the port for all the towns that ſtand 
on the rivers Wye and Lug: ſhips of good burden may come 
up to it, and the tide flows here in a violent manner, rifing 
commonly fix fathom, ot {ix and half, at the bridge, which is 
anoble fabric of timber, no lefs than ſeventy feet high from 
the ſurface of the water when the tide is out, As half of ic 
is in Glouceſterſhire, it is maintained at the expence of both 

; counties. 
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counties, — A beautiful Roman pavement was diſcovered at 
Chepſtow in 1689, 


CAERLEON is one hundred and forty-eight miles from 
London. It has a wooden bridge over the river Uſk, and was 
ſormefly the ſeat of a Roman legion, and in the time of the 
Britons, a kind of univerſity and archbiſhop's ſee, removed 
afterwards to St. David's, The houſes are of ſtone, but the 
fortifications are in ruins. At Caerleon are ſtill the remains 


of temples, palaces, theatres, and baths, which ſhew what was 


the grandeur of the place in the time of the Romans, who 
called it Iſcar. 3 / | 


ABERGAVENNY, in the ancient Britiſh language ſignifies . 
the mouth of the Gavenny, a ſmall river, which at this town 


falls into the Uſk, It is one hundred and forty-four miles 


from London, and is governed by a bailiff, a recorder, and 
twenty-ſeven burgeſſes. It is a large, populous, and flouriſh 
ing town. It is ſtill ſurrounded by a wall, and it had once a 


caſile. It has a fine bridge over the river Uſk, conſiſting of 
' fifteen arches, It is a great thoroughfare from the welt part 


of Wales to Briſtol, Bath, Glouceſter, and other places, and 
is therefore well furniſhed with accommodations for travel= 
lers, and carries on a confiderable trade in flannels, which are 
brought hither from the manufactories in other parts of the 
county to ſell, | | 


NExwPorT had its name in reſpect to the old port Caerleon, 
out of the ruins of which it aroſe. It ſtands upon the Uſk, 
between the mouth of that river and Caerleon, It is a pretty 
conſiderable town, with a good haven, and a fine bridge over 
the Uſk, and is one hundred and fifty - three miles diſtant from 
London. | | ö 


PoNTEPOLE, or PoNTYPoOL, ſtands at the diſtance of one 


hundred and forty- ſeven miles from London, and is a ſmall 


town, chiefly remarkable for its iron mills. 


Usx ſtands upon the river of the ſame name, and betwixt 
it, and another imall river, at the diſtance of one hundred and 
forty=one miles from London, but contains nothing worthy of 
notice, * | 

REMARKABLE 
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' REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c» 


Tr roy Houſe, near Monmouth, is a fine ſeat belonging to the 


Duke of Beaufort, 


The remains of the caſtle of Chepſtow form a moſt benu⸗ 
tiful object as you enter the town of Chepſtow; and from 
hence you are ſtruck with the view of the woods, &c. of 
| Piercefield, the ſeat of Mr. Morris, which poſſeſſes the moſt 
beautiful and magnificent ſcenery, take it in all its parts and 
varieties, of any place in the kingdom. It commands the 
conflux of the Wye and the Severn, and looks down the latter 
to the Britiſh Channel, while ſtupendous rocks, immenſe 
woods, diſtant proſpects, and all the ſofter beauties of eſegant 


improvement, render Piercefield a ſcene that fills the beholder 


with the moſt raviſhing admiration. 


Ragland Caſtle, nine miles from Monmouth, is a 15 ſeat 
of the Duke of Beaufort. 


At Abergavenny is a ſeat of the lord of that name. 


At St. Julians, near Caerleon, is the ſeat of the Earl of 
Powis. 


The environs of Abergayenny are rich and beautiful, and 
like the reſt of the vale from Brecknack, abound with the 
moſt charming variety of landſcape. The, proſpects are ter- 
minated at proper diſtances with mountains, among which, at 
the oppolite fide of the town, Skirid-vawr and Blorench raiſe 
their conſpicuous heads. 


At Caerleon, in 1602, there were found a chequered pave- 
ment, anda ſtatue in a Roman habit, with a quiver of arrows, 
but the head, hands, and feet, were broken off: from an in- 
ſcription on a ſtone near it, the ſtatue appears to have been 


that of Diana. At the ſame time the fragments of two ſtone. 


altars, with inſcriptions, were dug up, one of which appears 
to have been erected by Haterianus, Lieutenant-General of 
Auguſtus, and proprætor of the province of Cilicia. Here 
alſo was found a votive altar, from the inſcription of which 


the name of thy Emperor Geta ſeems to have been eraſed. - 
Vol, II. 9 Ig 
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In 1607 a fenny tract of country, called The Moor, near the 


mouth of the river Uſk, was, by a ſpring tide, overflowed by 


the Severn, which ſwept away many houſes, and deſtroyed a 
great number of the i pa and much cattle, ' 


An eminence near the mouth of he 8 =; a little 


eaſtward of the mouth of the Uſk, is remarkable for glittering 


ſtones, which, when the ſun ſhines, have the appearance of 
gold, whence this place has obtained the name of Gold Cliff. 


Towards the end of the laſt centur was found in the church 
of a village, called Tredonoct, about three miles from Caerleon, 
a fair and entire monument of a Roman ſoldier of the ſecond 


legion, called Julius Julianus, erected by the care of his wife. 


Near this place were found ſome other monumental inſcrip= 


tions; and Roman bricks are frequently dug up with this in- 


ſcription, LEG. II. AUG. which is not cut in, but imboſſed. 


At. St. Julian, near Caerleon, in N a Roman altar of 
ons was found inſcribed to Jupiter Dolichenus and Juno, 


by ZEmilianus Calpurnius Rufilianus. 


Between Caerleon and a ſmall village in its neighbourhood, 


called Chri/# Church, a free ſtone coffin was diſcovered in the 


Jaſt century, in which was ineloſed an iron frame, wrapped up 


in a ſheet of lead; and within the frame was a ſkeleton, ſup- 


poſed to be that of ſome perſon of very great diſtinction, from 


a gilt alabaſter ſtatue that was found near it, repreſenting a man 


in armour: in one hand of the ſtatue was a ſhort ſword, in the 
other a pair of ſcales; in the right hand ſcale was the buſt of a 
woman, which was outweighed by a globe in the other ſcale. 

Here have been found likewiſe ſeveral antient earthen veſſels, 
on one of which was repreſented, in curious figures, the ſtory 
called the Roman charity, of a lady *nouriſhing her father, 
who had been condemned to be ſtarved to death, with the milk 
of her breaſts, through the grate of the priſon in which he 
was confined. _ 


Among the antiquities of this county are alſo Tintern Abs 
Bey, founded in the yeat 1131, by Walter Fitz Richard de 
Clare; Lantony Abbey, ſituated on the river Hodery, and which, 
it is ſaid, was originally a hermitage, inhabited by St, David; 


| A, %\ aud Newport Caſtle, at the mouth of the river Uſk, 


M 
* 
„ 
& 
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e county is bounded on the north and eaſt by the Ger- 
man ocean, on the ſouth by Suffolk, and on th: weſt by 
Cambridgeſhire, It is about thirty-five miles in breadth, and 
one hundred and forty in circumference ; and contains thirty- 
one hundreds, one city, thirty-two market towns, fix hundred 
and ſixty-ſix pariſhes, and fifteen hundred villages. It re- 
turns twelve members to parliament, viz, two knights of the 
| ſhire, two citizens for Norwich, and two burgeſſes for each of 
the following towns, viz. Thetford, Yarmouth, Lynn Regis, 
and Caſtle Riſing. | 
The ſoil is more various than in any other county, but in 
general ſo fruitful, that Norfolk is confidered as the epitome - 
of the whole kingdom. Large flocks of ſheep are kept here, 
and ſome villages are ſaid to feed no leſs than five thouſand, 
This county afſo produces great quantities of corn; and vaſt 
numbers of . horned cattle, fowls, and rabbits, are conſtantly 
ſeat from hence to the markets in London. Jet and amber- 
greaſe are ſometimes found on the coaſts of this county; and 
the principal manufactures are worſted, woollens, and ſilks, 
in which the inland parts are employed; and the Norwich 
ſtuffs are a very conſiderable article in our trade. . 
The principal rivers of this county are the Greater and the 
Smaller Ouſe, the Yare, and the Waveney. The Greater 
Ouſe riſes in Northamptonſhire, and running through the 
counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Cambridge, and divi- 
ding this laſt county from Norfolk, falls into a part of the 
German ſea called The Waſhes, at Lynn Regis. The Smal- 
ler Ouſe riſes in Suffolk, and ſeparating that county from Nor- 
folk on the ſouth-weſt, diſcharges itſelf into the Greater Ouſe, 
near Downham, The Yare riſes about the middle of this 
county, and running eaſtward, paſſes by the city of Norwich, 
and falls into the German Sea at Yarmouth, The Waveney 
rites in Suffolk, and runs north-eaſt ; and parting that county 
from Norfolk falls into the 12 near Yarmouth. : 
| 2 
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"NORWICH is ſituated on the fide of a hill, and is near 
two miles in length, and one in breadth. It is a populous 
city, but the buildings are in general irregular, though they are 
upon the whole neat and handſome z and from the intermix- 
ture of gardens and trees among the houſes, Norwich has been 
compared to a city in an orchard, This city has a flint ſtone 
wall, which was finiſhed in 1309, and is very much decayed z 
but has, however, twelve gates in it; it is three miles in cir- 
, cumference, and has forty towers. Here are fix bridges over 
the river Yare; and thirty-ſix churches, beſides the cathedral, 
and chapels and meeting houſes of all denominatians. ; 
Tue cathedral is a large, venerable, antient ſtructure, of ex. 
cellent workmanſhip, founded in the year 1096, by Biſhop 
Herbert, who laid the firit ſtone, The choir is ſpacious, and 
the ſteeple ſtrong and very high. The roof is adorned with 
- hiſtorical paſſages of ſcripture, expreſſed in little images, well 

carved, The Biſhop's. palace, with the prebends houſes 
round the "cloſe of this cathedral, make a very good appear- 
 ,ahce, The church of St. Peter of Mancroft has an admi- 
rable ring of eight bells, and is reckoned one. of the firſt pa- 
Tiſh churches in England. Some of the churches, however, 
are thatched; and all of them are cruſted with flint ſtone, cu» | 

Tiouſly cut, in the manner that the churches in Italy are 
ctuſted with marble, There are two churches here for the 
Dutch and French Flemings, who have had particular privi- 
leges granted them, which are carefully preſerved, _ 
Inis city has a ſtately market croſs of free-ſtone, and a 
beautiful rown-houſe near the market croſs, and on a hill near 

the cathedral, in the heart of the city, there is a caſtle, ſur 
- + Founded by a deep ditch, over which there is a ſtrong bridge, 
with an arch. of an extraordinary ſize, This caſtle is ſup- 

: poſed to have been built in the time of the Saxons, and is 

- now the common gaol for the county. On a hill near this 
- caſtle ſtood the ſhire- houſe of the county, which having been 
-, burnt down by. accident, an act of parliament paſſed in 

-+194649,for holding the ſummer aſſizes, and general quarters ' 
_- ,»felhong, in the city, till a new ſhire-houſe could be built, and 
__ - forxatfing- money to defray the charges of ſuch a building. 
Here is an antient palace belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, 
which was formerly reckoned one of the largeſt houſes in 
r , | : England. 
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England. Here is alſo an houſe of correction, or bridewell, 
which is a beautiful ſtructure, built of ſquare flint ſtones, fo 
nicely joined that no mortar can he ſeen, and it is juſtly con- 
ſidered as the fineſt and beſt finiſhed building of the kind in 
the kingdom. Here is likewiſe a grammar ſchool, founded by 
King Edward the Sixth, the ſcholars of which are to be no= 
minated by the mayor for the time being, with the conſent of 
the majority of the aldermen. : | 

There are twelye charity ſchcols in this city, where two 
hundred and ten boys and one hundred and forty-four girls are 
taught, cloathed, and ſupplied with books. Here are alſo four 
hoſpitals, one of which, St. Helena, founded originally for 
the entertainment of ſtrangers, was, by King Henry the 
Eighth, appropriated for the poor of the city, and maintains 
eighty poor men and women, who are all cloathed in grey, 
and muſt be ſixty years of age before they can be admicted. 
Another of the hoſpitals, called Doughty's, is for ſixteen 

men, and eight women, cloathed in purple. Of the 

other two hoſpitals, one is for the teaching, maintenance, and 
apprenticeing thirty boys, and another for making the ſame 
proviſion for thirty girls, each founded by a mayor of this city, 
The river Yare, which runs through the middle of Nor- 
wich, is navigable to thence, without locks, though the city 
is no leſs than thirty miles diſtant from the mouth of the ri- 
ver. This city, which is one of che moſt conſiderable in 
England after London, and ſtands on more ground than any 

other except that metropolis, is computed to contain thirty= 
eight thouſand nouſes. hk 

The worſted manufacture for which this city has long been 
famous, and in which even children earn their bread, was firſt 
brought hither by the Flemings in the reign of Edward the 
Third, and afterwards very much iniproved by the Dutch, 
who fled from the Duke of Alva's perſecution, and being 
ſettled here by Queen Elizabeth, taught the inhabitants to - 
make fays, bays, ſerges, ſhalloons, &c. in which they carry 
on ayaſt trade both at home and abroad, and alſo in cam- 
blets, druggets, Crapes, and other curious ftuffs, of which it is 
ſaid this city vends to the value of two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year. Four wardens of the worſted weavers are 
choſen yearly out of the city, and four out of the neighbour- 
hood, who are ſworn to take care that there be no frauds com- 
mitted in the manufacture, Here is another body of woollen 


manufacturers 
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manufacturers called The Ruſſia Companv, who have a ſeat 
in the town hall with this jnſcription, Fidelitas artes alit. 
The weavers here employ ſpinſters all the country round, and 
by a calculation made ſome years ſince of the number of 
looms then at work in this city only, it appeared there were 


no leſs than one hundred and twenty thoufand people em- 
* ployed in their manufactures of woollen, filk, &c. in and about 
the town, including thoſe employed in ſpinning the yarn uſed 


for ſuch goods as are made in this city. There is a ſtocking 
manufacture alſo here, which has been computed at ſixty 
thouſand pounds a year. Ty | 
The manufacturers here work up the Leiceſterſhire and 
Lincolnſhire wool chiefly, while the Norfolk wool goes to 
Yorkſhire for carding and cloths. And what is a remarkable 
circumſtance, though it has not been diſcovered very many 
years, is, that the Norfolk ſheep yield a wool about their necks 
equal to the beſt from Spain. EY 
Norwich ſuffered very much by the inſurreRion of Ralph 
Earl of the Eaſt Angles, againſt William the Norman, in 
whole time it was beſieged, and reduced by famine z but that 
damage was abundantly repaired, upon its being erected into a 
Biſhop's ſee in 1096, as it continues to this day. In the 
reign of King Stephen it was in a manner rebuilt, and made 
a corporation. King Henry the Fourth made this city 2 
county of itſelf, and granted the inhabitants leave to chuſe a 
mayor and two ſheriffs, inſtead of bailiffs, by whom they had 
till then been governed, according to the charter of King 
Stephen; it is now governed by a mayor, recorder, ſteward, 


two ſheriffs, twenty- four aldermen, and ſixty. common=coun - 
eil- men, with a town=-clerk, ſword- bearer, and other inferior 
officers. The mayor is always nominated on May-day, by 


* 


the freemen, who return two aldermen to their court, one of 
whom is elected, and ſworn into his office with great pomp, 
on the Tueſday before Midſummer- eve. The mayor during 
his mayoralty, the recorder, and the ſteward for the time be- 
ing, are each a juſtice of peace, and of the quorum, within 
the city and its liberties 2 and the mayor, after his mayoralty, 


is a juſtice of the peace during life. The ſhexiffs are alſo an- 


nually elected, one by the aldermen, and the other by the 
freemen, on the Jaſt Fueſday in Auguſt, and ſworn on the 
29th of September ; and the common- council men are cho- 
icain Mid-Lent. | 
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- YARMOUTH is ten miles from Norwich, and one hundred 
and twenty-three from London.. This is a large and popu- 
lous town, much. increaſed of late years in ſhipping, build- 
ings, and people, and greatly ſuperior to Norwich in point of 
ſituation for trade, his was antiently one of the cinque 
ports. The road, a place defended by ſands, is th: principal 
rendezvous of the colliers between Newcaſtle and London, 
The harbour is ſafe, but the inhabitants are at a conſiderable 
expence annually to clean it. This town. is conſidered as the 
.centreof the coal trade, and carries on a conſiderable traffic 
with Holland, and the north and eaſt ſeas, But its herring 
fiſhery renders it the greateſt town of trade in all the ea 
coaſt of England, except Hull, Forty millions of herrings 
ate computed. to be taken, and cured annually in this place. 
This town is bound by its charter, to ſend to the ſheriffs of 
Norwich a tribute of one hundred herrings, baked in twenty- 
four paſties, which they ought to deliver to the lord of the 
manor of Eaſt Charlton, and he is obliged to preſent them to 
the King wherever he is. Their fiſhing- fair is held here at 
Michaelmas, and laſts about a month, during which time all 
ſhips, from any part of England, may catch what fiſh they 
Can, and bring in and ſell toll free. | fe 

This town, which makes a very good appearance from the 
ſea, is one of the neateſt, moſt compact, and regular built of 
any in England. The ſtreets are ſtrait, and parallel to each 
other; and there is a view acroſs all the ſtreets, from the 
quay to the ſea, the town ſtanding in a peninſula, between the 
ſea and the harbour, Yarmouth is walled, butthechier ſtreng 
by land is in the haven or river, which lies on the welt fide of 
it, with a drawbridge over the eaſt; but the north, which 
joins to the main land, is open, and only covered with a ſin- 
gle wall, and ſome old demoliſhed works. Here is a market 
place, one of the fineſt and beſt furniſhed of any in England, 
for its extent; and the quay is the handſomeſt and largeſt of 
any perhaps in Europe, that of Seville in Spain only excep- 
ted. It is ſo commodious, that people may ſtep directly from 
the ſhore into any of the ihips, and walk from one to ano» 
ther, as over a bridge, ſometimes for a quarter of a mile toge- 
ther; and it is at the ſame time ſo ſpacious, that in ſome 
places it is near a hundred yards from the houſes to wg 
1 8 1 Wharf. 
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wharf, On this wharf is aituſtom-houſe and town-hall, with 
feveral merchants houſes that look like palaces. Here are two 
churches, of which St. Nicholas, built in the reign of King 
Henry the Firſt, has ſo high a ſteeple, that it ſerves as a ſea- 
mark. There is a fine hoſpital in this town, and two charity- 
ſchools for thirty-five boys and thirty-two girls, all cloathed 
and taught, the boys to make nets, and the gitls ſpinning, 
knitting, and plain work. | 5 0977 

Lynn REols is ninety- ſeven miles from London, and is ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of the river Ouſe. It is a beautiful, rich, 
and populous ſea- port town. Four rivulets, over which are 
fifteen bridges, run through it. At the north end is St, Anne's 
fort, whoſe platform mounts twelve great guns, and commands 
all.the ſhips that paſs near the harbour. The tide of the 
Tiver Ouſe, which is about as broad here as the river Thames 
is at London Bridge, riſes twenty feet perpendicular. 

This town was formerly a place of defence, as appears from 
the ruins of the works demoliſhed in the civil wars. It was a 
* © borough by preſcription before the time of King John, who, 
becauſe it adhered to him againſt the Barons, made it a free bo- 
rough, with large privileges, appointed it a provoſt, and gave 
it a filver cup of ' about eighty ounces, doubly gilt and ena- 
melled, and four large filver maces, that are carried before the 
mayor. i 

This town has had fifteen royal charters, and is now governed 
by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, and 
| eighteen common=-council-men, with other inferior officers : 
and every firſt Monday of the month, the mayor, aldermen, 
the reſt of the magiſtrates, and the preachers, meet to hear and 
determine all controverſies between the inhabitants, in an ami- 
cable manner, in order to prevent law ſuits. This cuſtom was 
firſt eſtabliſhed in 1588, and is called the Feaſt of Reconci- 
liation, Here is a ſpacious market-place, in the quadrangle 
of which is a ſtatue of King William the Third, and a fine 
crols, with a dome and gallery round it, ſuppar ted by ſixteen 
pillars, The market-houſe is a free-ſtone building, after the 
modern taſte, ſeventy feet high, and adorned with ſtatues and 
other embelliſhments. Here are two pariſh churches, St. Mar- 
garet's, which has a fine library, and All Saints: there is alſo 
a chapel of eaſe dedicated to St. Nicholas, which is reckoned 
one of the handſomeſt of the kind in England. It has a bell 
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tower of-'free=ſtbne, and an octagon ſpice over it, which toge- 
ther are one hundred and ſeventy feet high; and there is a 
library ia it, purchaſed by ſubſcription. Here is alſo a 
Preſbyterian and a Quaker meeting · houſe, with a bridewell, or 
work-houſe,' and ſeveral .alms-hauſes, a free-{chool, a good 
cuſtom- houſe, and a convenient quay and warehouſes. 

The ſituation of this town, near the fall of the Ouſe into 
the ſea, gives it an opportunity of extending its trade into 
eight different counties, ſo that it ſupplies many conſiderable 
citiesand towns with heavy goods, not only of our own produce, 
but imported from abroad. It deals more largely in coals and 
wine than any other port in England, except London, Briſtol, 
and Newcaſtle. In return for theſe commodities, Lynn re- 
ecives back, for exportation, a gteat part of the corn which 
the counties it ſupplies them with produce; and of this one 
article Lynn exports more than any other port in the king» 
dom, except Hull in Yorkſhire, Its foreign trade is very con- 
ſiderable, eſpecially. to Holland, Norway, the Baltic, Spain, 
and Portugal, TS ETA Bey ; 

The marſh lands over-againſt Lynn Regis, form a penin- 
ſula, alin6ſt ſurrounded with navigable rivers and an arm of 
the ſea, It conſiſts of thirty thouſand acres, with. ditches to, 
carry off the water, over which there are above one hundred 
bridges. It feeds generally about thirty thouſand ſheep. _ 


THETFORD is eighty miles from London, and is ſituated 
near the bordets of Suffolk, in a pleaſant open country, on the 
borders of two rivers, the Thet and the Juſe ; the fotcmer of 
which it runs through. It is a place of conſiderable mut fr. 
and was made by the Saxon Kings the metropolis of the kiang- 
5 of the Eaſt Angles; but it was three times ruined. by the 
nes, 
la the twelfth century Thetford was the ſee of a biſhop, 
and then a place of great note; but declined. on the tranſlation 
2 the biſtopric to Norwich. There was formerly a mint 
te.. | 
This is a pretty large town, but not ſo populous as in the - 
reignof King Edward the Third, when it had twenty churches, 
ſix hoſpitals, and eight monaſteries, moſt of which are now in 
ruins; and all the churches left are only one on the Suffolk, 


and two on the Norfolk fide of the town, 
Vol. II. 2 Thetford 
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one of the Dukes of Norfolk. 


Thetford was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, with 2 
mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, twenty common-councilmen, 
two of whom are generally chamberlains, a town=clerk, a 
ſword bearer, and two ſerjeans at mace; and the Leat aſſizes 


for the county of Norfolk are commonly held in the guildhall 
here, a x os NA | : 


' CasTLE RisinG, which is one hundred and two miles from 
London, took its name from its ſituation on a high hill, on 


, which is acaſtle, built by William d'Albini, Earl of Arundel and 


Suſſex, in the reign of King Henry the Firſt. It has a vaſt 
circular ditch, according to the Gothic method of fortification, 
ſuppoſed to have been done by the Normans. It is an ancient 


borough by preſcription, governed by a mayor and twelve al- 


dermen; and though there are now but very few inhabitants, 
was formerly a conſiderable place, till its harbour was choaked 
up with ſand. There is here a good alms- houſe for twenty- 
fout decayed widows, and a governeſs, which was founded by 


3 


SWAFFHAM is ninety- four miles from London, It is a large 
well built town, ſituated on a hill, in an air which has been 
highly commended by phyſicians. It ie a populous place, and 
has a good trade, There is a ſumptugus church here, the 
north iſle of which is ſaid to have been built by a travelling 


pedlar, who owed his riches to a lucky diſcovery he once made 


of a cheſt of money that had been buried in the eartn. This 
traditionary ſtory is told with abundance of marvellous cit- 


cumſtances: however, the pedlar, his wife, and dog, have had 


the honour of being painted in ſeveral of the windows, and 


carved upon the pew doors. 


ArrIEBOROVORH is ninety- three miles from London, and 
was anciently a city, and the chief town of the county, and 
had a palace and a collegiate church. It is ſtill a conſiderable 
town, and has a good market for fat bullocks, ſheep, and other 


0 cattle. 


Denkfau is one hundred miles from London, and ia 


large well built town, with ſeveral hamlets belonging to it. 


Large 


| "NOR FO 0 fc 115 
Large quantities of wool are conſtantly brought to its weekly 


| Drsss is ninety-one miles from London, and is ſituated on 
the fide of a hill, upon the utmoſt confines of the ſouth- 


ward part of this county, and is a pretty good town, The 


weekly markets are well furniſhed with yarn and woollen 
cloth. . ! | £4 > 


| 5 2 N 3 f 
CROMER is one hundred and twenty-ſeven miles from Lon- 


don, and is ſituated on the ſea fhore; but it was formerly a much 
larger town than it is at preſent. There were two pariſh 
churches in it, but there is now only one; the other, together 
with many houſes that flood near it, having been ſwallowed up 
by an inundation of the ſea, i The town is chiefly inhabited 
and frequented by fiſhermen, and is remarkable for lobſters, 
which are caught here in great quantities, and carried to Nor- 
wich,, and ſome to London. It is a rocky coaſt, and the 
ſeanien call it Cromer Bay, or The Devil's Throat. | 


AYLESHAN is one hundred and twenty-one miles from Lon- 
don, and is a, populous but poor town, inhabited chiefly by 
knitters of ſtockings, ny | 58 


, WorsTED, or WURSTED, is one hundred and twenty 
miles from London, and is memorable for the invention of 
firſt twiſting of that ſort of woollen yarn thread, which 
from hence is called Worſted. Here is alſo a manufaQure of 
worſted ſtuffs ; and ſtockings are both knit and wove here. 


FAKENHAM is one hundred and ten miles from London, 
and had anciently ſalt pits, though ſix miles from the ſea. 
On' a hill in the neighbourhood of this town are kept the 
ſheriff's term, and a court for the hole county. 6 Pty #1 


vi CaAsTON is one hondred and twelve miles from London, 
and is only remarkable for a bridge over a little river called 
The Bure. A brazen hand is carried here before the ſteward 


of the manor, inſtead of a mace. 
Crx is one hundred and twenty-five miles from London, 


and is a port with large ſalt works, whence ſalt is not only 
| P 2 | vended 
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vended all over the county, but ſometimes exparted in conſi- 
derable quantities to Holland and the Baltic, 


DownHan is eighty-ſix miles from London, and is com- 
monly called Downham Market, The market here is very 
ancient, and was confirmed by Edward the Confeſſor. Here 
is a bridge, though but an indifferent one, over the Ouſe, and 
a port for barges. EIN „ 


Foul snAu, which is one hundred and fix miles from Lon- 


I * 


den, is alittle obſcure town, of no confi deration, 


HARLESTON is ſituated on. the river Waveney, over which 
it has a bridge, at the diſtance of one hundred miles from 


Nzw Buck ENHAM is thus called by way of diſtiaQion 
from Old Buckenham, a village in its neighbourhood ; and they 
are ſuppoſed to have derived the name of Buckenham from the 
oreat number of bucks in the neighbouring woods, This 
town is ninety-ſix miles from London. Here is a fine ſtrong 
caſtle, which was poſſeſſed by the Earls of Arundel, The 
lords of this manor claim the privilege of being butlers at the 
coronation of 'our Kings, „ 50 


BuxxnAu MARKET is thus called on account of its being 
a market town, and to diſtinguiſh it from ſeven villages in its 
\ © neighbourhood, all known by the name of Burnham, and diſ= 
tinguiſhed from each other by the ancient name of the lord of 
the manor. This town ſtands on the north-weſt part of the 
county on the ſea ſide: it has a fine harbour, and, together 
with the villages of the ſame, carries on a great trade in corn 
to Holland. This town is one hundred and twenty-ſix miles 
„ | 


EasT HARLING is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from two vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood, one of which is named Mſt Har- 
ling, and the other Middle Harling, It is eighty-eight miles 
from London, and has a market, chiefly for linen yarn, and 
PPE ©, Rn bo . Te COT vs., ohedn ds Y6 ; 
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 HIcHLING is ſituated in a marſhy ground, not far from the 
ſea, at the diſtance of one hundred and nineteen miles fr 


- 


London. There was ſormerly a priory here, 4 


HoLT is a ſmall neat town, one hundred and twenty-two | 
miles from London, and contains nothing remarkable, except 
an handſome aſfembly room. | 


LoppoN is an inconſiderable town, one hundred and thir- 
teen miles from London. ger 


MeTaworD is eighty-ſix miles from London, and is 
remarkable for breeding excellent rabbits, called Mewil rab- 
bits, | 1 N 


SEECHING, or SECHY, is ninety=three miles from London, 
and is remarkable only for a good market once a fortnight, for 
the ſale of fat bullocks. 5 7 


RRPERHAM is one hundred and nine miles from London, and 
was formerly famous for - having three fine churches in one 
church- yard, belonging to three ſeveral lordſhips, two of 
which were long ago demoliſhed, and the third was burnt 


down with moſt of the town in 1600. The chief trade of 
the town is in malt. 5 


HinGHam is ninety-ſeven miles from London, and though 
only a ſmall town, is one of- the moſt agreeable places in the 
county of Norfolk. The country adjoining. to the town is 
well cultivated, and every thing about it has the appearance gf 
rural gaiety. 8 5 * 


WartrTon is noted for the vaſt quantities of butter ſent 
from hence to London, from whence it is ninety miles diſ- 
tant. The church here is a remarkable edifice, being only 
ſixty feet long, and thirty-three feet broad; nor is the ſtee- 


ple lefs ſo, for it is round at the bottom, and oftangular at 
the top. | ; "EY 


WymonDHaAn, or WINDHAM, is ninety- nine miles from 
London. It is a large and extenſive place, and great part of 
the inhabitants are continually employed ia making ſpiggots 
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and foſſets, ſpindles, ſpoons, and the like wooden wares. They 
enjoy the writ of privilege, as an ancient demeſne, from ſerving 
at aſſizes or ſeſſions. There is a free-ſchool in this town, 
which is ſaid to have been founded and endowed by King 
Henry the Firſt's butler; and here is alſo a charity ſchool for 
teaching thirty children, | 


NorTH WALSHAM, which is thus called to diſtinguiſh 
it from a village not far from this town, called South Walſbam, 
is one hundred and twenty-two miles from London, and 
has a plentiful market for corn, fleſh, and all ſorts of pro- 
viſions. > 


SNETSHAM is one hundred and two miles from London, and 
was once a royal demeſne, and had many privileges. 


W ALSINGHAM is one hundred and ſixteen miles from Lon- 
don, It is a pretty neat town, famous for the ruins of an an- 
cient monaſtery, wherein was a ſhrine of the Virgin Mary, as 
much frequented at one time as was that of Thomas a Becket 
of Canterbury. Several parts of this monaſtery are ſtill re- 
maining, from which it appears to have been a very magnifi- 
cent ſtructure; and here are two walls ſtill called St, Mary's 
Well, on a platform beſide one of which is a crois, whereon 
the people uſed to kneel when they drank the water. The ſoil 
round this town is remarkable for producing good ſaffron and 
fouthern wood. 


{ 
—— 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Houghton Hall is the ſeat of the Earl of Orford, and was 
built by the famous Sir Robert Walpole. It is fituated about 
five miles from Fakenham. Art the farſt approach to this noble 
manſion, ſeveral very magnificent plantations preſent themſelves 
to the view, which ſurround it every way. In the road from 
Syderſtone they appear to the preateſt advantage: they are 
ſeen to a great extent, with openings left judiciouſly in many 
places, to let in the, view of more diſtant woods, 

In the houſe you firſt enter the hall, which is a very noble 
room, a Cube of forty feet, with a ſtone gallery round thee 

| | | es. 
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ſides, The cieling and the frieze of boys are executed by Al- 
teri, - The baſs reliefs over the chimney and doors are from the 
antique. The figures over the great door, and the boys over, 
the leſſer door, are by Ryſbrack. In the frieze are the bas 
reliefs of Sir Robert Walpole and Catharine his firſt lady, 
and of Robert Lord Walpole their eldeſt ſon, and Margaret 
Rolle his wife. Over the chimney is a buſt of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, by Ryſbrack. Before a nich, over- 
againſt the chimney, is the Laocoon, a fine caſt in bronze, by 
Girardon, bought by Lord Walpole at Paris. On the tables 
are the Tiber and the Nile in bronze, from the antiques in the 
capitol in Rome; two vaſes in bronze, from the antiques in 
the Villas of Medici and Borgheſe at Rome; the buſt of a 
woman; the buſt of a Roman Empreſs; and Marcus Aure« 
lius; all antiques: Trajan; Septimus Severus; Commodus ; 
and a young Hercules; all antiques: Baccio Bandinelli, by, 
himſelf; Fauſtina Senior; and a young Commodus; both an- 
tiques. Here are alſo heads of Homer and Heſiod, the empe- 
ror Adrian, and two othets. 5 | en * 

The ſaloon is forty feet long, forty feet high, and thirty, 
wide; the hanging is crimſon coloured velvet; the cieling 
painted-by Kent, who deſigned all the ornaments throughout 
the houſe, The chimney piece is of black and gold marble, 
as are alſo the tables. In the pediment of the chimney ſtands 
a ſmall antique buſt of a Venus; and over the garden door is 
a large antique buſt. On the great table is an exceeding fine 
bronze of a man and woman, by John Boulogne. On the 
other tables are two vaſes of Oriental alabaſter. Over the 
chimney is Chriſt baptiſed by St. John, a moſt capital picture 
of Albano,—Here are alſo the following fine paintings: The 
ſtoning of St. Stephen, a capital picture of Le Sceur ; it con- 
tains nineteen figures, and is remarkable for expreſſing a moſt 
maſterly variety of grief: the holy family, a moſt celebrated 
picture of Vandyke; the chief part of it is a dance of boy 
angels, Which are painted in the higheſt manner: Mary Mag- 
galen waſhing, Chriſt's feet; a capital pictute of Rubens, 
finiſhed in the higheſt manner, and finely preſerved ; there are 
in this piece fourteen figures as large as lite: the holy family, 
dy Titian, and another by Cantarini: Simeon and the child, 
a very fine picture by Guido: the Virgin Mary with the child 
alleep in her arms, by Auguſtine Caracci; an old woman give 
ing a boy Cherries, by Litian; the boy is a portrait of thig 
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reat painter's own ſon, and the old woman of his nutſe y 
ædalus and Icarus, by Le Brun: and ſeveral other pieces by 
eminent maſters. 5 £3» Ef 
In the ſupping parlour is the battle of Conſtantine and 
Maxentius, a copy, by Julio Romano, of the famous pic- 


ture in the vatican, which he executed after the deſign of Ra- 


phael. Here is alſo a portrait of Sit Robert Walpole, when 
Secretary at War to Queen Anne, by Jervais; another of his 


brother Horace Walpole, by Richardſon; and ſeveral other 


portraits of perſons' of the ſame family, | | 
In the hunting hall is Suſannah and'the two elders, by Ru- 
Fens; and a hunting piece, by Wooton, in which Sir Robert 
Walpole is introduced ed in green, ih company with 
Colonel Churchill and another gentleman, | gg; 
In the coffee- room, over the chimney, is a landſeape, 
with figures dancing, by Swanivelt; Jupiter and Europa, 
after Guido, by Pietro da Pietris; Galatea, by Zemen]; and 
a portrait of Horace Walpole, uncle to Sir Robert. 2 
Returning through the arcade, you aſcend the great ſtaircaſe, 
which is painted in chiaro obſcuro, by Kent. In the middle 


four Doric pillars riſe and ſupport a fine caſt in bronze of the 


gladiator, by John Bulogne, which was a preſent to Sit Ro- 
bert from Thomas Earl of Pembroke. en Gt 

The common parlour is thirty feet long, by twenty-one 
broad, Over the chimney is ſome fine peat · tree carving, by 
Gibbons, and in the middle of it hangs a portrait of him, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. It is a maſtet- piece, and equal to aßy 


of Vandyke. Here is alſo an excellent fine ſketch of King 


William, by Sir Godfrey, for the large equeſtrian pictute 
which he afterwards executed very ill at Hampien Court, and 


With ſeveral alterations; and another of King George the 


the Firſt, a companion to the former, but finiſned; the figure 
by the ſame aitift, which he took from the K ing at Guildford 
horſe- race; the horſe is new painted by Wootons And among 
other fine pictures in this room are the following: Venus'bath= 
ing, and Cupies with a car, in a landſcape, by Andrea Sacehi; 
a cook's ſhop, by Teniers, in his very beſt manner. There 
are ſeveral figures, in patticular his own, in a hawking habit, 
with ſpaniels ; and in the middle an old blind fiſherman, finely* 


painted: another cook's ſhop, by Mattin de Vos, who was 


Snyders's maſter; and in this picture he has excelled any thing 
done by his ſcholar; it is as large as nature: a Bacchanalian, 
q ; "Ru ö by 
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by Robens; and the nativity, by Carlo Cignani: Sir Tho- 
mas Grefham, the founder of Greſhain College, by Antonio 
More : Eraſmus, by Hans Holbein, a half length ſmaller than 
the life: Francis Halls, Sir Godfrey Kneller's maſter, a head 
by himſelf: the ſchool of Athens, a copy of Raphael's fine 
picture in the Vatican: Rembrandt's wife, a half length, by 
Rembrandt: Ruben's wife, a head, by Rubens: a head of 
Inigo Jones, by Vandyke; and another of Mr, Locke, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. | | 
The Hbtary is twenty-one feet and half, by twenty-two 
feet and half. Over the chimney is a whole length, by Sic 
Godfrey Kneller, of King George the Firſt, in his coronation 
fobes, and is the only picture for which he ever ſatin Eng< 
land. oo. : | | 
The little bed chamber is all wainſcotted with mahogany, 
and the bed, which is of painted taffeta, ſtands in an aleove of 
the ſame wood. Over the chimney is an extreme good por- 
trait, by Dahl, of Catharine Shorter, firſt wife of Sir Robert 
Walpole On the other ſide is a portrait of Maria Skerret, 


ſecond wife of Sir Robert Walpole. | 

The blue damaſk” bed chamber is of the ſame dimenſions 
as the library, and is hung with 555 Over the chimney 
is a Whole length, by Vanloo, of Sir Robert Walpole, dreſſed 
in the robes of the order of the garter. 
Is the drawing room is à picture of the judgment of Paris, 
by Luca Jordano: King Charles the Firſt, a Whole length, 
in armour ; his Queen Henrietta z and Archbiſhop Laud ; all 
by Vandyke ; with ſeveral other pöttraits by the ſame maſter ; 
Robert Lord Walpole, etdeft ſon of Sir Robert Walpole, bf 
Catharine his firſt wife: a head in crayons, by Roſalba: Ed= 
ward Walpole, Sir Robert's ſecond ſon, and Horace his third 


ſon; both by the ſame artiſt, 


The Carlo Maratti room is ſo called from its being covered 
with pictures by that maſter, The hangings are green velvet, 
the table of Lapis Lazuli: at. each end are two ſcoh&es of 
maffive filver,—Among others pieces of Carlo Maratti ia this 
room are the following: Over the chimney, Clement the 
Niath, of the Rofpiglioſi family ; this is a moſt admirable 
portrait, and was bought by Jetvas the painter, out of the 
Arnaldi palace at Florence, where are the remains of the great 
Palavicini collection, from whence Sir Robert bought ſeveral 
of his pictutes : the jadgment of Paris, executed oy this 
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painter when he was eighty- three years old: Gzlatea fitting 
with Acis, Tritons, and Cupids: the Virgin teaching Jeſus 
to read : St. Cæcilia with four angels, playing on muſical in- 
ſtruments; theſe two laſt are moſt perſect and beautiful pic« 
tures, in Maratti's beſt and moſt finiſhed manner, and were in 
the Pallavicini collection: the aſſumption of the Virgin: the 
marriage of St. Catharine; and two ſaints worſhipping the 
Virgin in the clouds. . 

In the velvet bed- chamber, the bed is of green velvet, 
richly embroidered, and laced with gold; the ornaments de- 
irgned by. Kent; the hangings are tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
loves of Venus and Adonis, after Albano. The ſubject of 
one of the pictures with which this room is adorned, is Alex- 
ander adorning the tomb of Achilles, by Le Mer; the head of 
Alexander is taken from his medals, and the figures are in the 
true antique taſte, IL | 22 

The dreſſing- room is hung with very fine gold tapeſtry, after 
the pictures of Vandyke, There are whole length portraits 
of King James the Firſt, Queen Anne his wife, daughter to 
Frederick the Second, King of Denmark, brother to Queen 
Anne; they have fine borders of boys, with feſtoons, and oval 
pictures of the children of the royal family, At the upper 

end of the room is a glaſs caſe filled with a large quantity of 
ſilver philigree, which belonged to Catharine Lady Walpole, 
Over the chimney is the conſulting the Sibyline Ocacles, a 
fine picture by Le Mer. 1 
In the embroidered bed- chamber, the bed is of the fineſt 
Italian needle-work, Over the chimney is the holy family, 
as large as life, by Nicholas Pouſſin; it is one of the moſt 
capital pictures in this collection, the hairs of the heads, and 
the draperies ate in the fine taſte of Raphael, and the antique. 
The cabinet is twenty-one feet and half, by twenty-two 
and half, and is hung with green velvet. Over the chimney 
is a celebrated picture of Rubens's wife, by Vandyke; it was 
fitted for a pannel in her own cloſet in Rubeny's houſe. She 
is in a black ſattin with a hat on, a whole length; the hands 
and the drapery are remarkably good, Here is alſo a painting 
of Rubens's family, by Jordaens of Antwerp. Kubens is 
repreſented playing on a lute; his firſt wife is fitting with one 
of her children on her lap, and two others before her: there 
are ſeveral other figures and genii in the air. Among the other 
picures in this room ate the following: The Judgmept of 
L 3 Paris, 
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Paris, by Andrea Schiavone: Chriſt appearing to Mary in he 


garden, an exceeding fine picture, by Pietro da Cortona: Chriſt 
Jaid in the ſepulchre, one of the fineſt pictures that Parmegiano 
ever painted, and for which there is a tradition that he was 
knighted by a Duke of Parma, There ate eleven figures in 
it, and the expreſſion, drawing, colouring, perſpeQive, and 
chiaro obſcuro, are as fine as poſſible ; the figure of Joſeph of 
Arimathea is Parmegiano's own portrait: the. adoration of the 
Magi, by Velvet Brugbel; in which are a multitude of little 
figures; all finiſhed with the greateſt Dutch exaQneſs : a naked 
Venus fleeging, a moſt perfect figure by Annibal Caracci; 
the contours and the-colouring are exceſſively fine: King Ed- 
ward the Sixth, an original ſmall whole length, by Hans Hol- 


— 


bein: Bathfheba bringing Abiſhag to David, an exczeding - 


high finiſhed picture by Vanderwerff. 


The marble parlour is ſo called, becauſe one entire ſide of 


the room is marble, with alcoves for ſide- boards, ſupported 
with columns of Plymouth marble, Over the chimney is a 
fine picture of alto relievo in ſtatuary marble, after the antique, 
by Ryſbrack ; and before one of the tables, a large granate 


ciſtern, Among the pictures here are, the Aſcenſion, by Paul 


Veroneſe ; and the Apoſtles after the Aſcenſion, by the ſame 
artiſt ; a portrait of Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby ; and 
another of Sir Thomas Wharton, both by Vandyke. 

The gallery is ſeventy- three feet long, by twenty-one feet 
high; the middle riſes three feet higher, with windows all 
round. The cieling is a deſign of Serlio's, in the inner library 
of St. Mark's at Venice, and was brought from thence by 
Mr. Horace Walpole, junior: the frize is taken from the 
Sybils' temple at Tivoli. There are two chininies, and the 
whole room is hung with Norwich damaſk, It was deſigned 
originally for a green-houſe z but on Sir Robert Walpole's 
reſigning his employments in- 1742, it was fitted up for his 
pictures, which had hung in his houſe in Downing-ſtreet, 
Over the fartheſt chimney is a very capital picture of the doe- 
tors of the church: they are conſulting on the immaculate- 
neſs of the Virgin, Who is above in the clouds, In this pic= 
ture, which is by Guido in his brighteſt manner, and perfectly 
| preſerved, there are fix old men as large as life; and the ex- 

preflion, drawing, deſign, and colouring, are wonderfully fine, 
Over the chimney is the prodigal ſon, finely executed by Sal- 
vator Roſa, Here are alſo, among other pictures, the follows 
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ing: Meleager and Atalanta, a cartoon, by Rubens, larger 
than life; it being deſigned for tapeſtry, all the weapons are 
in the left hand of the 3 Marcus Curtius leaping into 
the gulph, an exceeding fine picture, by Mola; there are a 
great number of figures in this piece, fine attitudes, and great 
expreſſions of paſſion: Horatius Cocles defending the bridge, 


companion to the preceding: a lioneſs and two lions, by 


Rubens: an old woman fitting in a chair, a portrait, three 
quarters, by the ſame maſter; an pſurer and his wife, by 
Quintin Matſis, the blackſmith of Antwerp; this picture is 


finiſhed with the greateſt labour and exactneſs imaginable, and 


was painted for a family in France; it differs very little from 
one at Windſor, which he executed for King Charles the 
Firſt ; Job's friends bringing him preſents, a fine picture, by 
Guido: Dives and Lazarus, by Paul Veroneſe: the expoſition 
of Cyrus, by Caſtiglione, a veiy capital picture; Abraham's 
ſacrifice of Iſaac, by Rembrandt: the adoration of the ſhep= 
herds, a moſt capital and perfect picture of Guido: the conti- 
nence of Scipio, and Moſes ſtriking the rock, both by Nicho- 
las Pouſſin: tte laſt ſupper, by ET: a ſeaport, a fine 


picture, by Claude Lofraine; a ſea calm, by the ſame maſter, 


a very pleaſing and agreeaþle_ picture: the Joconda, a ſmith's 
wife, reckone1 the handſomeſt woman of her time, and who 
was miſtreſs to Francis the Firſt, King of France, painted by 


Leonardo da Vinci :_the eagle and Ganymede, by Michael 
{t | 


Angelo Buonarotti: the virgin and child, a moſt beautiful, 
bright, and capital picture, by Domenichino; bought out of 
Zambeccari palace at Bologna, by Mr. Horace Walpole, jun, 
the ſalutation, a highly finithed picture, by Albano. | 
We have been more particular in our account of this cole 
lection of pictures, . becauſe it was ungueſtionablythe firſt in 
England after the royal one. The principal part of this col- 
lection has, however, been lately purchaſed by the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia.— All the rooms at Houghton are fitted up in the 
moſt magnificent ſtile, The houſe is a noble edifice, and 
built in general in the Ionic order 5 and the gardens are laid 
out with the greateſt judgment. | ; 


Holkam formerly the celebrated ſeat of the Counteſs of Lei- 
ct ſter, but now of Thomas William Coke, Eſq; is fituated 
about two miles from Welles. It was built by the late Earl 
of Leiceſter, and is a moſt noble manſion. It appears the 
mo 
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moſt magnificent When approached on the ſouth ſide, The 
firſt objeAs that preſent themſelves that way are à few ſmall 
clumps of trees, which ſtretch out the way to the triumphal 
arch, under which the road runs, This ſtructure is in a 
beautiful taſte, and finiſhed in an elegant manner: it is ex- 
tremely light, and the white flint ruſties have a fine effect. A 
narrow plantation on each ſide a broad viſta leads from thence 
to the obeliſk, a mile and half. At the bottom of the hill oa. 
which the obeliſk ſtands, are two porters lodges, ſmall, but very 
neat ſtxuQures, _ Wön with the hill, you approach the obe- 
liſs, through a very fine plantation; and nothing can be at- 
tended with a bettey effect than the viſtos opening at once. 
There are eight, 1+ To the ſouth front of the hauſe. 2, To 
Holkam church, on the top of a ſteep hill, covered with 
wood; à moſt beautiful ghjeft, 3. To the village of Welles, 
a parcel of ſcattered hquſes appearing in the wood. 4. To 
the triumphal arch, The reſt of the yiſtos are to diſtant 
plantations, | | . 
The houſe. may be ſaid to conſiſt of five quadrangles, the 
centre and the tour wings: not that they are ſquares, but the 
term is uſed to conyey a general idea. Each of the two fronts 
preſent a centre and two wings, That on the ſouth, and the 
grend approach, is as beautiful, light, and elegant a building as 
can be viewed, The portico is in a fine taſte, and the Corine 
thian pillars beautifully propartioned, "The ſouth front con» 
ſiſts of one row of Venetian windows, over another of com- 
mon ſaſhes in the ruſticks. 
You enter what is called the great hall, which is a cubg of 
forty-eight feet, in which are cighteen very large and mage 
nificent Corinthian pillars. The hall is entirely of Derby» 
ſkire marble, | | . 
The ſaloon is for:y-two. feet by twenty: ſeven, and is hung 
with crimſon caffoy, The pier-glaſſes are ſmall an account 
of the narrowneſs of the piers, each againſt a pillar of the 
portico, but in a very elegant taſte. 1 
The rooms to the left of the ſaloon, firſt, a drawing - room, 
thirtysthree by twenty-two, hung with crimſon caffoy, The 
pier glaſſes are very large and exceedingly elegant; and the 
agate tables beautiful beyond deſcription. $2524 
From thence you enter the landſcape-room, which is a 
dreſſing- room to the ſtate bed-chamber; it is twenty-four 
feet by twenty two, hung with crimſon damaſk, 


A paſſage 
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. paſſage · room leads from the anti- room to the chapel, and 
then into the ſtate gallery. The walls are of Derbyſhire 
marble ; the altar, and all the decorations in a very fine taſte. 

Returning to the landſcape- room, you paſs into the ſtate 
chamber, thirty feet by twenty-four, which is fitted up in a 
moſt elegant taſte. It is hung with tapeſtry. The bed is a 
cut velvet, upon a white ſattin ground, and as it appears in 
common, is a. very handſome gilt ſettee, under a Canopy of 
fate: the deſign of this bed is extremely fine. The chimney 
- piece is remarkably beautiful, on which are pelicans in white 
marble, 

+ Thenext apartment is Lady Leicefter's, conſiſting of a bed 

chamber, dreſſing- room, cloſet with books, and a ſmaller one. 

e Ibe bed chamber js twenty-four feet by twenty-two, 

purple damaſk, French chairs of velvet tapeſtry. The chim- 

ney- piece is a baſſo relievo of white marble, finely poliſhed. 

The dreſſing- room is twenty-eight feet wy forty-four, hung 
with blue damaſk. 

On the other ſide, you enter from the ſaloon, another 
drawing- room, thirty=three feet by twenty=two; hung with 
crimſon flowered velvet, The glaſſes, tables, and chimney- 
pieces, are well worthy of attention. 

From this room you enter the ſtatue gallery, which is ex- 
tremely beautiful: the dimenſions are to the eye propor- 
tion itſelf, It conſiſts of a middle part, ſeventy feet by 
twenty-two, and at each end an octagon of twenty=two feet, 
open to the centre by an arch: in one are compartments with 

books, and in the other ſtatues. Thoſe in the principal part 
of the gallery ſtand in niches in the wall, along one fide of the 
room, on each ſide of the chimney- piece. Among others, 
the ſtatue of Diana is extremely fine, and the arms inimitably 
turned. The Venus in wet drapery is likewiſe exquiſite; no- 
thing can exceed the manner in which the form of the limbs 
is ſeen through the cloathing. 

The entrance from the arawing- room is into one octagon, | 
and out of 'the other is the door into the dining-room, a cube 
of twenty-eight feet, with a large receſs for the fide-board, 
and two chimney-piecesz one ſow, pigs, and wolf, the other 
a bear and bee-hives, finely done in white marble. 

Returning into the ſtatue gallery, one ockagon leads into 
the ſtranger's wing, and the other to the Earl's apartment, 
conſiſting of, 1. The anti-room. 2. His Lordſhip's dreſſing 

| room. 
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room. 3. The library, which is fifty feet by twenty-one, and 
is exceedingly elegant. 4. Her ladyſhip's dreſſing- room. 
5. The bed- chamber, 6. A cloſet with books. The rooms 
are about twenty-two feet by twenty. — The ſtranger's wing 
conſiſts of an anti -· chamber, three dreſſing- rooms, three bed- 
chambers, and a cloſet, with books. é 20 
The fitting up of the whole houſe is in the moſt beautiful 
taſte, the Venetian - windows uncommonly fine, ornamented 
with magnificent pillars, and a profuſion of gilding.— But 
Holkam is not only remarkable for its magaificence, but for 
its uncommon convenience, and the judicious diſpoſition of 
the apartments; it being admirably adapted to the Engliſh way 
of living, and ready to be applied to the grand or the com- 
fortable ſtile of life, | e 
Among the paintings at Holkam are, Joſeph and Potiphar's 
wife, finely executed by Cignani; a portrait of the Duke of 
Aremberg, by Vandyke; Perſeus and Andromeda, and the 


* 


continence of Scipio, by Gieuſeppi Chitera; Joſeph and Po- 


tiphar's wife, by Guido; the flight into Egypt, by Rubens 3 
Venus, by Titian; Lot and his two daughters, and Abraham 
and Iſaac, both by Domenichino; Judith and Holofernes, 
Apollo and Daphne, Magdalen and Angel, a Madonna read- 
ing, and a landſcape, by Carlo Maratti; two views of a ſtorm, 
both exceedingly fine by Vernet; Pegaſus, Argus, Apollo 
keeping ſheep, and ſeveral other pieces, by Claude Lorraine 3 


Polypheme and Galatea, by Annibal Carracei; Madonna and 


child, and holy family, both by Raphael ; Mary Magdalen 
waſhing our Saviour's feet, by Paul Veroneſe; and Chriſt 
carrying the croſs, by Baſlan, Bon | 
Tue object moſt ſtriking on the north fide of the park at 
Holkam is the lake, which is of great extent, and exceedingly 
beautiful; the ſhore is a very bold one, all covered with wood 
to a great height, and on the top ſtands the church. The plan- 
tations in general'are ſketched with great taſte. In the num- 
ber of acres many exceed them; but they appear to various 
points of view much more conſiderable than they really ares 
At the north entrance into the park they thew ptodigiouſly 
grand; you look full upon the houſe with a vecy noble back 
ground of wood; the obeliſk juſt above the centre; witn an 
extent of plantation on each {ide that renders the view really 
magnificent, Nothing can be more beaurtitui than chat from 
the church ; the houſe appears in the midſt of an amphitheatre 


of 


- 
1 
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of wood; the plantatioris rifing one above another, Another 
ne point of view is the vale on the eaſt fide of the patk, The 
north plantation ſtretches away to the right, with vaſt mag- 
nifieence, and the ſouth woods to the left, and joining in te 
front, which is an extent of plantation that has à noble 
effect. 3 ; +, 


Near Wolterton is Bliekling, thie'ſext of the Earl of Back- 
inghamſhire. The park is large, and the water, in the form 

of a great winding river, is one of the findft in the kingdom, 
It is near a mile long, and in general from two to four of five 
hundred yards. The colour is very brigbt; but What ren 

ders it uncommonly beautiful is the noble accompani ment of 
wood. The hills riſe from the edge in a variegated manner; 
in ſome places they are ſteep and bold, in others they hang in 
waving lawns; and ſo crowned and ſpread with wood, that the 
whole ſcene is environed with a dark ſhade, fidely contraſting 
the brightneſs of the water. Phe huufe is à large and good 


Nainbam- Hull, near Fakenham, is che ſeat of Lord: Viſe 
count Townſhend. It is an handſome fabric, with a patk, 
welt flocked with deer, adjoining, to it. Among other fine 
paintings at this feat is an admirable one of Bellifarius, by 
Salvator Roſa, The ſituation of this manfion-hoitfe, tt 
park, and the water are very agreeable z, and the plantations 
around are rich, and finely cultivated, 3333 
At Narford, near Swaffham, is a fine ſeat of Price Foun- 
tain, Eſq; which was built and furniſhed by the late Sir An- 
drew Fountain. The houſe is a good one, but not the object 
of attention ſo much as the curioſities it contains ; amongſt 
which nothing is fo ſtriking as the cabinet of earthern ware, 
done after the deſigns of Raphael; there is a great quantity 
of it, and all extremely fine. The collection of urns, vaſes, 
ſphinxes, and other antiquities, is a very good one, Here is 
alſo a ſmall modern fleeping Venus in white marble, by Del- 
veau, which in feniale ſoftneſs. and delicacy is exceedingly 
beautiful. The bronzes are very fine, and the collection of 
e ee is à very capital one, executed by eminent Italian 
mAnecers | ; | 
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55 At Snetſham Nicholas Styleman, Eſq; has a very pleaſant 


ſeat, the gardens and- plantations of wile" are laid out with 
_ De * en ot * | n 5 


At alf 1 where Was former] y an abbey is by ſeat of 
Lee Warner, Eſq. : 2 


At Welterton i is Aut Lord te: which is well en- 
re with wood. 


A ſew miles to the left of Wolterton is Melien Conftabl 
| a ſear of Sir Nass Aer, Bart. 


Near "Cromer i is Filbrige, a * of the Wywihank, 


A 


— 


- © Two miles from Norwich is Bixley a ſeat of the Eatl o.. 
: Roſeberry. h Of — 


Three miles from Windbam i is Kimbly £ Hall, the ſeat of Sir 
Armine Wodehouſe, Bart, 


- In the village of — 41 Saints, near the 5 of 
Suffolk, are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, and near a mile 
diſtant are the remains of a fortification, many * of the 
genes: and banks being yt viſible, | 


Sherle i is a badet village in which was enen. a pri, 
of black monks 

In the village of Caſtle Acre, which is at a littſe diſtance 
| en Swafham, are the remains of a caſtle, the antient ſeat 
of the Earls of Warren. It appears to have been a place of 
great ſtrength, from the remains of a wall now Ramaner 
5 crak the whole is now only a heap of ruins, | 


At Hirfted i is an Handles Gothic church, which wis un- 
7 der the patronage of a foreign tents 


"4 


5 e is 2 conliderable village much noted for bag. 


lter is A Feet fraggtitg village principally inhabited by 
25 „ 5 Who jon & on A conſiderable trade with 
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Holland; and when the ports are open for the exportalion 
of grain, vaſt quantities of corn are ſent from this place, as 
the country around produces very rich crops. The tide here 
ebbs out near two miles, which is owing to the flatneſs of he 
ſhore. e M 


St. Faith's is a village with a very good fireet way, noted 
for à fair of lean cattle, which are bought up by the Norfolk 
graziers, &c. | "Sotho foi 


In the village of Burnbam Dzepdale are a great many ſalt 
marſhes ; and this place is alſo rema:kable for ſeveral antient 
funeral monuments, ſuppoſed to have been erected by the 
Saxons, ſoon after their arrival in this iſlands, _ * | 
Brancuſter, in the northweſt part of this county, was the 
antient Brannodunum of the Romans, and the ſtation for a 
body of Dalmatian horſe. Several coins have been found 
bete, and the remains of 4 Roman camp are ſtill viſible. 


At Gimmingham, not far from Cromer, is Rill preſerved the 
antierittehure by ſocesge ; that is, inſtead of money, the te- 
nant pays his rent by a certain number of days labour, in huſ« 


bandry, or other ſervice, | ˖ 


Caſtle Riſing, and ſome of the neighbouring pariſhes, Rill 
retain the old Norman cuſtom; by which all teſtaments muſt 
be proved before the parſon of the pariſh. | | 


At Orxenbead, a little way ſouth-eaſt of Ayleſham, in 1667, 

there were diſcovered ſeveral urns, about three quarters of a 
yard under the ſurface. of the ground; and alſo a ſquare piece 
of Roman brick work, each {ide of which mraſured near two 
yards and three quarters. K 


Caſtor, three miles ſouth of Norwich, was the Venta Ice- 
norum, or capital city of the Ieeni, the broken walls of which 
contain a ſquare of about thirty acres; in theſe walls there are 
ſtill viſible che remains of four gates and a tower; and ſeve- 
ral Roman urns, coins, and other relics of antiquity, have at 
different times been found in this place. The Venta Iceno- 
rum was the moſt flouriſhing city in theſe parts; but it fell 
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to decay, and Norwich roſe in its ruins. Camden calls this 
place Caſtor St, Edmund, and ſays, that Edmund the Daniſh 
King kept his court here, and that it was the ſeat of the fa» 
mous Sit John Faſtolf, in the reign of Henry the Fifth, 


At a ſmall diſtance from the town of South Lynn ſtands a 
ruinous pile, called The Lady's Mount, or Red Mount, where- 
in was formerly a chapel dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, 
which ſerved as a receptacle for pilgrims travelling this way 
towards the Celebrated convent of our lady of Wallingbam, 


* 
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HIS county is nearer the middle of England than any 
other; and as it runs into a. narrow tract, towards the 
- north-eaſt, much in the form of a hoor, it borders upon more 
counties than any other in this part of Britain, On the north 
it is bounded by Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire :. on the eaſt by Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and 
Cambridgeſhire z on the weſt by Warwickſhire and Oxford- 
ſhire; and on the ſouth by Buckinghamſhire. It meaſures 
ftom ſouth=weſt to north-eaſt near fifty- five miles; from eaſt 
to weſt, in the broadeſt part, twenty-ſix miles; and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles in circumference, It is divided 
into twenty hundreds, and contains one city, eleven mar- 
ket-towns, three hundred and thirty pariſhes, and five hun- 
dred and fifty- one villages. = 6 
The air of Northamptonſhire is exceedingly pure and 
healthy; and this county is ſo'crauded with towns and villages 
that in ſome places not leſs than thirty ſteeples may be 
ſeen in one view. There is, however, a ſmall tract of coun- 
try, called Fenland, about Peterborough, bordering upon Lin- 
colnſhire and Cambridgeſhire, which is often overflowed by 
great falls of water from the uplands in rainy ſeaſons; but the 
inhabitants do not ſuffer the water to ſtay fo long upon the 
ground, even in winter, as to affect the air, of which the 
healthfulneſs of the inhabitants is an undeniable proof. 
The ſoil of Northamptonſhire is fruitful both in corn 
and graſs, but produces very little wood; and as it is an 
inland county, and few of its rivers are navigable, the inhabi- 
tants find it very difficult to ſupply themſelves with fuel. The 
rivers, however, yield great plenty of fiſh, and the county 
abounds with cattle and ſheep ; it produces alſo much ſalt- 
petre, and many, pigeons, The face of the country is level, 
and leſs of it lies waſte than of any other county in England, 


This 
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This county is well watered with ſeveral rivers, of which the 
principal are the Nen, the Welland, the Ouſe, the Leam, and 
the Charwell. The Nen, Leam, and Charwell ſpring out of 
one hill; ſouth-weſt of Daventry. The Nen, formerly called 
Aufona, the ancient Britiſh name for a river, runs almoſt. 
eaſt, till it paſſes. Northampton; and then, by various wind- 
ings, directing its courſe north- eaſt, and traverſing the whole 
length of the county, it runs on in the ſame direction, and 
ſeparating Cambridge from Lincolnſhire, falls into a bay of _ 
the German Ocean, called the Waſhes, or Lynn Deeps, from 
Lynn Regis in Norfolk, The Welland riſes in Lincolnſhire, - 
and running north-eaſt, and ſeparating Northamptonſhire from 
Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, and Lincolnſhire, falls into the Nen, 
north-eaſt of Peterborough, The Ouſe riſes near Brackley, 
and running north-eaft, through the counties of Buckiag- 
ham, Bedford, Cambridge, and Norfolk, falls into the German 
Ocean, at Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, | | 

The manufactures wherein the poor inhabitants of this 
county are chiefly employed, are ſerges, tammies, ſhalloons, 
ſhoes, and boots, 4 527 hd 484 


; * 
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PETERBOROUGH is eighty-two miles from London, 
and is reckoned the leaſt city in England; and, excepting Brifs 
tol, the pooreſt biſhopric. It ſtands upon the river Nen, 
over which is a bridge. The cathedral, which was originally 
an abbey, is a moſt noble Gothic building, and has been com- 
puted to be above one thouſand years old; but it was ſomewhat 
defaced during the wars. It is four hundred and ſeventy- nine 
feet long and two hundred and three broad, in the tranſept, from 
north to ſouth ; the breadth of the nave and fide ifles is 
ninety=one feet. The weſt front, which is one hundred and 
fifty-ſix feet broad, is the moſt magnificent in England, being 
ſupported by three noble arches, with columns, curiouſly 
adorned, The windows of the cloiſters are finely ſtained with 
ſcripture hiſtory, aad the figures of the founder of the monaſe 
tery, and its ſucceſſion of abbots. Among the monuments in 
this cathedral, here is one of Queen Catharine of Atragon, 
who was divorced from King Henry the Eighth, and another 
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of Mary Queen of Scots, who were both buried in this eatheZ 
Oral, though the body of the latter is+ ſaid to have been re- 
moved to Weſtminſter- Abbey, by her ſon, James the Firſt, 
Here is alſo a monument of one Scarlet, the ſexton, who died 
at the age of ninety-five years, after having, as his epitaph 
declares, buried both the before mentioned Queens, and two 
ſucceflive generations of all the houſekeepers in this town. The 
abbot of Crowland, in Lincolnſhire, and his monks, flying to 
this monaſtery for protection from the Danes, in 870, were 


- overtaken and murdered in a court of the abbey, called the 


Monks church-yard, becauſe they were all buried in it; and their 
effigies are ſti}! to be ſeen upon a tomb - ſtone, which was erected 
over their common grave. Beſides the biſhop, dean, and chaps 
ter, there belong to this cathedral eight petty canons, four ſtu- 


dents in divinity, one epiſtler, one goſpeler, a ſub-dean, ſub» 
treaſurer and chanter, eight chorifters, eight ſinging men, two 


chancellors, a ſchoolmaſter, uſher, and twenty ſcholars, a ſte» 
ward, organiſt, and other inferior officers. | 


Here are two charity- ſchools; one founded and endowed by 
Mr. Thomas fora of this city, for twenty boys, who, after. 


being taught to read and write, are put out apprentices; and 
another for teaching forty poor girls to ſpin ant read, the charge 
of their education being chiefly defrayed by their own labour. 
The Nen is navigable to this city by barges,” in which coals 


. andother commodities are imported, and from hence fix thou« 
- ſand quarters of malt are in ſome years exported, beſides other. 


goods, particularly cloth, ſtockings, and other woollen manus, 


factutes, in which the poor are conſtantly employed. 


— _— _ "»-4 * — A. 
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MAR EK ET TOWNS, 


Non rRAur rox, which is the county town, is ſixty - ſix miles 
from London. It has two bridges over the Nen, which is joined 


here by another rivulet. It lies as it were in the heart of the 


kingdom, and on that account ſeveral parliaments have been 
formerly held here. In this town the Barons began to take up 
arms againſt King Henry the Third; and ſome diſcontented 
ſcholars came hither from Oxford and Cambridge, about the 
end of that reign, and, with the King's leave, proſecuted their 


academical ſtudies here for three years; ſo that there was the 


appearance 
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appearance of a univerſity in Northampton, till this ſociety 
was ſuppreſſed by a ſpecial probibition, as injurious to both 
univerſities. This town is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, 
four. aldermen, twelve officers peculiarly called: magiſtrates, a 
recorder, a town-clerk, a .common-council, with fifty- eight 
burgeſſes, and five ſerjeants. | 8 
Torthampton was once laid in aſhes by the Danes, and 
again deſtroyed by a fire, on the 20th. of December, 16753 
but by contributions from all parts of the kingdom was ſoon 
rebuilt. It is now as pretty and neat a town as any in Eng- 
land: it was formerly walled, and within the walls, which 
were two miles in compaſs, there were ſeven churches, and 
two without: of theſe churches four only remain, the largeſt 
of which, called Allhallows, ſtands in the centre of the town; 
at the meeting of four ſpacious ſtreets: it has a ſtately portico, 
ſupported by eight lofty Ionic columns, with a ſtatue of King 
Charles the Second on the balluſtrade. Here is a ſeſſions and 
aſſize houſe, which is a beautiful building in the Corinthian 
ſtyle, and a market-place. ſo. regular and ſpacious as to be ace 
counted one of the fineſt in Europe. On the weſt fide of 
the town are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of an old caſtle, Here 
is a county gaol and three hoſpitals, and a noble inn, called the 
George Inn, the building of which coſt two thouſand pounds, 
It was given by John Dryden, Eſq; who built it, towards the 
endowmentof a charity ſchool, for thirty boys and ten girls, 
Here is the moſt conſiderable horſe market in the kingdom; 
and being ſituated between Vork and London, it is the ren» 
dezvous of the jockies of both places. The principal manu- 
factures of Northampton are ſhoes and ſtockings, of which 
great quantities are exported. This town is a great thoroughe 
are both to the north and welt counties from London, which 
contributes greatly to its wealth and populouſneſs. On a 
neighbouring down called Pye Leys, there are frequent horſe- 
races; and in and about the town are great numbers of cherry- 
gardens, | 


_ KETTERING is ſeventy- ſeven miles from London, and is an 
handſome town, of good trade, pleaſantly ſituated on a rifing 
ground, by a river that runs into the Nen. Here is a ſeſſions 
houſe, an handſome church; with a fine ſpire, and a ſmall hoſ- 
pital, Near two thouſand hands are ſaid to be employed here, 
in the manufaCture of ſerges, ſhalloons, ana tammies. 
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TR Ars rox, which was originally named Thorpſton, and 
ſtands at the diſtance of ſeventy-ſive miles from London, 
is ſituated ina pleaſant valley, upon 'the river Nen, over which 
it has a fine bridge. The water, air, and foil, of this place 
are fo good, that it is a very eligible retreat for thoſe who chuſe 
a country life. N ng [SED 


: "OunDLE is ſeventy-ſix miles from London, is almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the Nen, and is a pretty little town, with a neat 
church, Here is a free-fchool and an alms-houſe, both 
founded by Sir William Laxton, lord mayor of London, and 
ſupported by the Grocers Company of that city. Here is a 
charity-fchool for thirty boys, and another for twelve girls; and 
here is alfo another alms- houſe, built by one Nicholas Latham. 
There are here two good ſtone bridges over the river, remark- 


. ably large, one in the road leading to Thrapſton, the other to 


Yaxley, in Huntingdonſbire, \ 


© DavenTRY, or DAINTRY, is ſeventy-two miles from Lon- 
don, and being a great thoroughfare, it has many good inns, 
which are its chief ſupport. It is governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, ſteward, and twelve freemen. Here is a charity- 
ſchool; and near the town is a courſe for horſe-races, Ro- 


man coins have been often dug up here; and upon Borough 


Hill, about half a mile from this town, are till to be ſeen 


the ruinsof an old Roman fortification, three miles in compaſs, 


The Roman military way, called Watlingeſtreet, runs through 


- this town in its courſe to Warwickſhire, 


* ö 


& % * 


' *RockKINGHAM is fituated on the river Welland, at the diſ- 
tance of eighty- ſeven miles from London. Here is a charity= 


fchool; and upon a hill in a foreſt, called Rockingham Fo- 


reſt, there was formerly a caſtle, which was built by William 
the Norman, This foreſt, in the times of the ancient Bri- 
tons, extended almoſt from the Welland to the Nen, and was 
famous for iron works, Its extent, according to a ſurvey in 
1641, was fourteen miles in length, and five in breadth, but it 
is now broken into ſmall parcels, and divided into three baili- 
wicks. In feveral of its woods a great quantity of charcoal 


is made of the tops of trees, of which many waggon loads. are 
ſent every year to Peterborough, 1521 


e ToweksrER 
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 TowcesTER is ſixty miles from London, and is an ancient 
populous town in the road to Cheſter, confiſting.of- one long 
and very broad ſtreet, Here is an handſome church, and three 
bridges over the three ſtreams, into which the little river here 
is divided. The military way, called Watling- ſtreet runs 
through it, and appears very plainly,” in the road to Stoney 
Stratford, The inhabitants here, of all ages, are employed 


in lace and a manufacture of ſilk. 4 
RoTHWELL is ſeventy- nine miles from London, and is ſitu- 
ated on the fide of a rocky hill, whence it is pleaſantly ſup- 

plied with ſprings of pure water. It is a pretty good town, 
noted for a great horſe air; and here is a fine market · houſe, a 
ſquare building of aſhler ſtone, adorned with the arms of 
many noblemen and gentlemen of this county. n 


BRAcklx is ſixty-three miles from London, and is ſitu- 
ated near the head of the river Ouſe, with the ſprings of Which 
it is pleaſantly watered, and is ſuppoſed to be the third borough. 
in England. It was once a famous ſtaple for woo], The fa- 
mily of the Zouches built a college here, which though ruin- 
ous, is kept up by Magdalen College, Oxford, for a place to 
retire to in time of trouble and infection, and it ſerves as a 


charity-ſchool. This place appears to have been formerly fa- | 
mous for tilts and tournaments, 


Higham FERRERS, fignifies the high houſe of Ferrers, and 
is a name derived from a caſtle upon a riſing ground here, 
anciently in the poſſeſſion of the family of Ferrers, This is 
ſeventy-one miles from London, and is a (mall but clean, plea- 
ſant, healthful town. It has a handſome church and lofty 
ſpire; a free-ſchool and an alms-houſe for twelve men and 


women. Here are the ruins. of a college founded by Chi- + 
cheley, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | | | 


WELLINGBOROUGH. is ſixty- nine miles from London, on 
the ſouth fide ot a hill, about a quarter of a mile from the 
river Nen. It is a large, populous, trading town, and has an 
handſome church, and a charity ſchool for forty children, 
As this town ſtands in a great corn country, its chief trade is 


in corn. It has a conſiderable manufacture of lace, which, it 
Vol. II. {Th | | | 3 
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is ſaid, returns fifty pounds a week into the town, one week 
with another, 8 


—— — — 


REMARKABLE SEATS, ViLLAaces, CuriogiTIEs, &c. 


Burleigh Houſe is the ſeat of the Earl of Exeter. This 
magnificent ſeat was built by the great Lord Burleigh, Lord 
High Treaſurer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It has the 
appearance rather of a town than a houſes its towers and 
pinnacles look like thoſe of churches, and a large ſpire co- 
vered with lead, riſes like that of a cathedral, over the clock, 
in the centre. There is an uninterrupted proſpect from it for 
near thirty miles, over Stafford into the fens of Lincolnſhire, 
In the great hall there is a fine portrait of one of the Earls of 
Exeter, done in Italy; and here is ſo excellent a painting of 
Seneca bleeding to death, that Lewis the Fourteenth is ſaid to 
hare offered fix thouſand piſtoles for it. There are alfo ſeve- 
ral other very fine paintings in this houſe, by Vertio. 


At Boughton within two miles of Kettering, is a fine ſeat, 
built by the firſt Duke of Montague, after the model of the 
royal palace at Verfailles. The hall is finely painted with 
many ſtories out of the Pagan mythology, and the rooms are 
adorned with pictures by the greateſt maſters in Italy, The 
gardens contain nine acres of land, and are embelliſhed with 
ſtatues and fiſh-ponds ; and in the middle is a moſt beautifu 
ſerpentine river. The park is large and walled in-. : 


At Altherp, about four miles from Northampton, is a noble 
ſeat of Lord Viſcount Spencer. It was built by Robert Earl 
of Sunderland, in the middle of a charming park, laid out and 
planted like that at Greenwich, and on the ſkirts of a beau- 
tiful lawn. This houſe is patticularly remarkable for a mag- 
nificent gallery, furniſhed with curious paintings, by the belt 
hands; and a noble piece of water, on which is a fine Vene- 
tian gondola OT TTY 


At Haſelbeech, near Naſeby, Mr, Aſhby has a handſome 
houſe, Which he has built on a fine ſituation ; from whence 
- he commands an extenſive proſpect; and from the oppolite 
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hills, the houſe, which is of white tone, appears beautiful 
ſurrounded by a . grown thick Wool]. 4 

At Cotteſbrooke i in the Vale, Sir James a "I 2 . 
Plenſune ſeat, The houſe contains ſeveral ſpacious and well 
proportioned apartments, fitted upin the modern manner: the 
new chimney pieces are elegant, and the ſtuecoed cielings in, 
a neat taſte, There are ſeveral good pictutes here, by maſters 
of the Flemiſh ſchool. The grounds are very agreeable ; the 
woods are in ſome places opened, ſoas to let iu vie wi of the 
country, and alſo of a winding lake. Contiguous 0 the: 


park, and ſeparated from it by a ſunk fence, in fall view of the 


houſe; is a moſt noble paſture, in which you ſee above an 
hundred large oxen, and four hundred farting ſheep, which 
Sir James Langham: always keeps here. A ſtroke of. the eye 
commands about two thouſand pounds worth of live ſtocks 
feeding on the waving flope of a hill, moſt happily ſituated-ta 
enrich the views from the houſe. Indeed one of the E 
beauties of Northamptonſhire is the poſſeſſion of ſuch rich 
lands on hills; 'moſt of the paſtures are ſpread over high.” 
ground, that contain very few level acres; in ſach the catile 
appear to wonderful advantage; and ſometimes theſe. 1 
exhihit ſcenes of this fort that are AGF De. in hen 


At Eafton N n, near — is: a villa 1 oa. 
the Earl of Pomfret, which was defigned dy the famous Laigo: 
Jones. It is pleaſantly ſituated in a wood, and the proſpat: 
through the viſtas is extremely delightful. There is a fine 
canal behind the gardens, The ball of 'this ſeat 1 
painted in freſco, by Sir James Thornhill, Here wat a 
nificent collection of Greek, Roman, and Egyptian ſtatues of 
white marble, being the moſt ornamental part of the ddarmire 
Arundeliana, which was preſented by the - pm. 
of Pomfret to the Univerſity of Oxford. 


7 " 


Cafile Abby, a fine ſeat of the Earl of | an is Al 


few miles weſt of Wellingborough, and is an exceeding hand- 


ſome ſtructure, finiſhed in the ſtile of Inigo Jones. The gal- 
lery is adorned with curious paintings, and the gardens are 


laid out with great ne and he's ts * , A 
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149 NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
Wakefield Lodge, in Whittlebury F oreſt, one of the ſeats of 


his Grace the Duke of Grafton, is ſituated about three 


miles from Towceſter, and is one of the moſt delightful 
houſes in Eogland. I he gardens and woods are divided into 
walks and viſtas, from which there is a fine proſpect over the 
EN country. Here is a park with deer which is railed in. 

At Graſton Regis, eight miles from Northampton, the Dyks, 
of Grafton has another ſeats 


9 ede l of Thrapſton is Drayton Fuſe, which was 
built on the tuius of an ancient caſtle, and conſiſts of a noble. 
front, with lofty; towers at each end. Before the houſe is a 
ine piece of water, and the whole is ſo ſhaded over. with tall 
trees that it is ſcarcely. exceeded by any other in Northamp- 
tonſhite. By a variety of intermarriages, it has paſſed through 
many different families: and is now the e of Nerd 
ne Nigga . N 

d2Rodhing 3 Cate i is 0 det of 3 8 A lofty 
caſtle e here by William the Norman, ſituated on the 
fide of a hill, and ſtrongly fortified: by ditches and ramparts. 
Gteat part of it is ill ſtanding, conſiſting of exceeding good 


walls, and on the upper part is a beautiful range of battle- 


ments. The foreſt around is one of the beſt in England, 
and was formerly i ſtocked with deer, but at preſent affords 
great CHI of "OY much of Waigh, i is made r char- 
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Ar Babe Mauduit near « Wellghrng, is A feats of the. 


; Earl of Soſſex. | 
a At — ibn mile rom Northampton the a « 
 Cargipakihas a ſeat. 


At eee near Brackle, i is a a ſeat e belonging to _= Ein of 
Fettes: at 1 N „ 


wn? 
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The Earl of. Halifax has A 7 at 3 near N 
ton z the Earl of Weſtmoreland, at Apethorp, near Oundle; 


the Earl of Dyſart, at Harrington, near Roth well; 3 and Lord 
Craven, at . ſix miles from Oundle. 
Te © n | 462 Caſtor 
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Caftor, which is about three miles from Peter borough, is 
ſuppoſed, from the checquered pavements found here, together 
with Roman copper coins, urns, &2. to have been part of the 
ancient City called by the Romans Durobrivz and by the 
Saxons Dormancheſter, The Roman highway called Er- 
ming- ſtreet goes from hence to Lincolnſhire. Its church, 
which appears to have been conſecrated in 1174, ſtands on a 
hill. where the caſtle ſtood, which was the ſeat of the Roman 
governor. i en ; anti TIS. 


Caerdyte, or, as it is commonly called, Cordy#e, near Peter- 
borough, is an ancient trench of the Romans, a great work for 
draining the fens, and facilitating commerce in theſe parts, its 
dimenſions being ſufficieat to render it navigable. | 


At Orendon, near Kettering, is 2 remarkable echo that will 
repeat any ſentence; of twelve or thitteen ſyllables very dii- 
tinctly, and is formed by the ſquate tower of the church. 


Naſeby, which is eleven miles from Northampton, is ſup- 
poſed to ſtand on the centre, and on the higheſt ground in Eng- 
land, and, is remarkable for the bloody battle fought there be- 
tween the forces of King Charles the Firſt and thoſe of the 
Parliament. Scarcely any traces of it noꝶ remain but a few: 


holes for the burying of men and hor ſes. 0 


Fotberingbay Caſtle, two miles from Oundle, on a branch of 
the Nen, is encompaſſed with a park and fine meadows; and 
was formerly of great note. Here King Richard the Third 
was born, and Mary Queen of Scots beheade. 


41 | | IEAOELETY | £00 £51k * g 1123109 
Within the demeſnes of Broughton is a petrifying well, from 
whence a ſkull, all over ſtone, both within and without, was 


brought to Sydney College, in Cambridge, and there preſeryed. 


| 
At avillage called IM hitton, about four miles from Daven- 
try, on the Roman highway, are the remains of ſeveral build- 
ings, where coins have been dug up, which has induced many 
to believe that it was one of the military ſtations. ; 


Lylborn, near Daventry, is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
ſation, by its ſituation on the Watling-ſtreet, and by Roman 
rx payements, 
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pavements, trenches, ruins of walls and houſes, and military 
mounts of various dimenſions, at or near this place, but more 
eſpecially” from the traces of a fort, at a mount called the 
Round Hill, | | | dad 


Within half a mile of the town of Northampton, there is 

one of the croſſes erected by King Edward the Firſt, in me- 

mory of his queen Eleanor, whoſe corple was reſted here in 

its way to Weſtminſter ;' and at a ſmall] diſtance to the north 
of this croſs, ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up. 

An the ſmall river Nen, a little to the eaſtward of Daven- 

s Wedon, or, as it is commonly called, Heeden in the Street, 

ce of great antiquity, where the Mercian Kings had a 

i] ſeat, and there was alſo a ſmall priory here, but it is now 

totally demoliſhed, This village was formerly a market 

town, and near it are the remains of a Roman camp, and both 

Camden and Stukeley are of opinion, that this was the Ban- 

navenna mentioned by Antoninus. 


A few miles to the weſt of Toweeſter is a large village called 
Chipping Warden, which appears to have been of great anti- 
quity, and was probably a Roman ſtation, Many founda- 
tions of houſes have been dug up at different times, and coins 
are frequently found under the ruins. | S052 8 


About two miles from Northampton is a very pleaſant vil- 


lage called Weſten Favell; and near it is another called Abjng- 


don, ſituated in the moſt agreeable manner. 


At Chefter, à ſmall village near Wellingborough, are the 


traces of a Roman camp, of near twenty acres, incloſed with 
a firong ſtone wall. In the area of this camp, there have been 


found Roman pavements, coins, bricks, and other remains of 


antiquity. 88 . 

Guileſborough, or Guildſborough, is a large village, ſituated 
on an eminence, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect; 
and near it are the remains of a Roman camp. 


At Keyland, another ſmall village, are ſome remains of a 
convent. | 1X 
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Barnwell Cafile, in the neighbourhood of Oundle, is a place 


y of great antiquity, and belonged formerly to the abbots of 
27 Ramſey, in Huntingdonſhire ; but it has been long. ſince neg- 
* ected, and is now falling to decay. 


About fix miles ſouth-weſt of Northampton is Holmby 
Hiuſe, which was built dy Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Lord 
Chancellor of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
is built on a fine riſing ground, from whence there is an exten» 
ſive proſpect, but great part of it is now falling to decay. 
King Charles the Firſt was impriſoned here upwards of thice 
months. .. Patt 1 55 | 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


HIS county is divided from Durham on the ſouth, by 

the rivers Derwent and Tyne; from Scotland on the 

north and weſt by the river Tweed, the Cheviot Hills, and 

other mountains. It is bounded by part of Cumberland on 

the ſouth-weſt, and by the German Ocean on the eaſt, It mea- 

| ſures from north to ſouth about fifty miles, from eaſt to welt 

forty miles, and is one hundred and fifty miles in eircum- 
ference, 1 f 

The air of this county is not ſo cold as might be imagined 
from its northern ſituation; for, as *t lies in the narroweſt part 
of England, and between the German and Iriſh ſeas, it has 
the ſame advantage over inland counties in the ſame degrees 
of latitude, that the iſland of Britain has over other countries 
on the continent, in the. ſame climate, that of being warmed 
by the vapours from the ſea; this is the reaſon why ſnow 

lies ſeldom in this county, except on the tops of the high 
mountains. The air is alſo more healthy than might be ex- 
pected from a county bordering on the ſeas, as appears by the 
good health and longevity of the inhabitants. This advan» 
tage is attributed to the ſoil of the coaſt, which being ſandy 
and rocky, emits no ſuch noxious and noiſome vapours, as 
conſtantly riſe from mud and ouze. | 

The ſoil is different in different parts; that on the ſea 
coaſt, if well cultivated, yields great abundance of good 
wheat and other grain, and along the banks of the rivers, 
particularly the Tyne, there are large and rich meadows ;z but 
the weſtern parts are generally barren, conliſting chiefly of a 

heathy and mountainous country, which, however, affords 
good paſture for ſheep, 

On the tops of the mountains in this county, eſpecially - 
thoſe tracts in the weſtern part of it, called Tyndale and 
ReadidGale, from their fituation- along the courſes of the rivers 
Fyne and Read, there are ſome bogs that are impaſſable with» 


out 
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out the help of | horſes, which the inhabitants train up for that 
purpoſe, and are therefore called Bogg Trotters, BEIT) 
The rivers here afford great plenty of fiſh, particularly ſal- 


mon and trout, The lords of the adjacent manors have the 


property of the fiſhery, which is farmed by fiſhermen, who 
dry the greateſt part of what they catch, and barrel and 
export them. | | f 

Northumberland abounds more with coal, eſpecially about 
Newcaſtle, than any other county in England, This coal is 
as properly pit coal as any other, though it is called. ſea coal, 
becauſe it is brought by ſea to all parts of Great Britain, as. 
well as to France, Flanders, and other countries; the trade of 
this country in coal, therefore, is very great, London alone 
conſuming near ſeven hundred thouſand chaldrons in one year. 
Here are alſo lead mines and great plenty of timber. 

This county is exceedingly well watered with fine rivers, 
the chief of which are the two Tynes, the Tweed, and the 
Coquet. The Tynes run through a great part of this county ; 
one is called the North Tyne and the other the South Tyne; 
and they riſe at a great diſtance one from another. The 
South Tyne rifes near Alſton Moor, in the north-eaſt part of 
Cumberland, and running north-weſt to Fetherſton Haugh, 
near Haltwhiſtle, there forms an angle, bending its courſe caſt» 
ward, and after being joined by two ſmall rivers, called the Eaſt 
and Weſt Alon, joins the North Tyne near Hexham, The 
North Tyne riſes in a mountain called Tyne Head, upon the 
borders of Scotland, and running ſouth-eaſt, receives a ſmall 
river called the Shele; then continuing the ſame courſe, it is 
joined by a conſiderable ſtream called the Read, not far from 
Elleſdon, and joining the South Tyne, they both, low in one 
full ſtream to the German Ocean, into which they fall at Tin- 
mouth, nine miles from Newcaſtle. The Twe d riſes in 
Scotland, and running north=caſt, is joined by the Bowbent, 
the Bramiſh, the Till, anc other leſs conſiderable ſtreams, and 
parting England from Scotland, falls into the German Ocean 
at Berwick. The Coquet riſes upon the borders of S$co:land, 
a ſmall diſtance north of the ſpring of the Read; and run- 
ning eaſt ward, and being joined by ſeveral ſtreams, paſles by 
Rothbury, and falls into the German Ocean about fifteen miles 
eaſt of that town. | | | | 
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"This county is divided into ſix wards, and contains eleven 
market-towns and forty-ſix pariſhes, It lies in the province 
of Vork and diocefe of Durham. | 


- 


_— 


MARKET-TOWNS. 


BERwick is three hundred and thirty-four miles from 
London, and is the moſt northerly town in England. It be- 
lenged formerly to Scotland, and was the chief town of a 
county in that kingdom ſtill called 'Berwickſhire. It is ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of the Tweed, and is encompaſſed with a 
wall, except on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, where it is waſhed by 

the ſea, and on the ſouth-weſt, where it is watered by the 
river, It was firſt taken from the Scots by King Edward 
the Firſt, and has been ſeveral times taken and retaken by both 
nations; but it has continued in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ever 
ſince the reign of King Edward the Fourth: its language and 
Jaws, however, are a mixture of Scots and Engliſh. It had 
ſeveral charters, ſome as ancient as King Henry the Fifth, 
but was incorporated by King James the Firſt, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, four bailiffs and a common- 
council, and is both a town and county of itſelf, It was for- 
tified: with a, caſtle, which is now in ruins. It is a large, 
well- built, populous place, has a fine church, a good town- 
houſe, an exchange, and a beautiful bridge over the river 
Tweed, three hundred yards long, conſiſting of ſixteen arches, 
built by Queen Elizabeth. This bridge leads to a ſuburb 
called Tweed Mouth, where there is another church-: and 
between the town walls and the caſtle there is another ſuburb 
called Caſtle Gate. The harbour here is but mean, and na- 
vigable only to the bridge, which is within a mile and half of 
the bar of the mouth of the river, though the tide flows more 
than four miles above the town. The bar is not low enough 
for-any ſhips that draw above twelve feet of water, nor is'there 
any good ridings in the offings near it, Here is a charity- 
ſchool. There is in this town a conſideradle manufacture of 
ſtockings, and a great fiſhery of ſalmon. 


NEWCASTLE had its name. from a caſtle built here by 

Robert, the eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, It 

ſtands upon the north bank of the river Tyne, une, 
|; _ 0 
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of two hundred and ſeventy miles from London. In the time” 


of the Saxons it was called, Moncaſter, or Monkcheſter, and 


before the Norman conqueſt was in poſſeſſion of the: Scots, 
whoſe Kings ſometimes reſided here. It is a borough as an- 
cient. at leaſt as the time of King Richard the Second, who 


granted it the privilege of having a ſword carried before the 


mayor. King Henry the Sixth made it a town and county 
incorporate of itſelf, independent of Northumberland; and it 
is governed by a mayor, nineteen aldermen, a recorder, a ſhe- 


riff, a town clerk, a cleck of the chamber, two coroners, eight: / 


chamberlains, a ſword bearer, a water bailiff, and ſeven fer= 
Jeants at mace, . X | LICL 5 

This town, next to the city of York, is the handſomeſt and 
largeſt in the north of England. It is extremely populous, 


but the ſituation of it, eſpecially the moſt buſy part of the 


town, toward the river, is very uneven, it being built on the 


declivity of a ſteep hill, and the houſes very cloſe togethers 


The upper or north part of it, inhabited by the genteeler ſort 
of people, is much more pleaſant, and has three level, well 
built, and ſpacious, ſtreets, The town is encompaſſed with a 
ſtrong wall, in which are ſeven gates, and as many turrets, 
with divers cazemates, bomb-proaf, The caſtle, Which is 
ruinous, overlooks the whole town. | 3 
Newcaſtle has a magnificent exchange, and an handſome 
manſion - houſe for the mayor, beſides ſix churches or chapels. 
St. Nicholas, the mother church, is a curious fabric, built in 


the manner of a cathedral, by David King of Scotland, with: - 
a fine ſteeple of uncommon archite&ure, Here are alſo ſeveral 


meeting=houſes, and charity ſchools for three hundred children, 
a fine hall for the ſurgeons, and a large priſon called News 
gate: Here is alſo an hoſpital for decayed freemen and their 
widows, and another for three. clergymen's widows, and three 


merchants widows, Dr. Thomlin, prebendary of St. Paul's, 
in London, gave a library of above fix thouſand valuable x 
books to the corporation, and ſettled a rent charge of five 
pounds a year for ever for buying new books; and alter 
Blackett, Eſq; has built a repoſitory for them, and ſettled - 


” X £ 
twenty-five pounds a ycar for ever on a librarian. 


Here is a noble cuſtom-houſe, and the fineſt quay in Eng- 


land, except Yarmouth; alſo a ſtately bridge over the Lyne, 


conſiſting of ſeven arghes, which are very large. This bridge 


is built upon on both ſides, and has a large gate-houſe on it, 
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with an iron gate to ſhut it up. Beyond this gate the liberties 
of Newcaſtle do not extend, for which reaſon it has the arms 
of the town carved in ſtone on the weſt fide of it, and thoſe of 
the Biſhop of Durham on the eaſt; and yet there is a ſuburb | 

of Newcaſtle, called Gateſide, ſituated on the other fide of the 
river, in the Biſhopric of Durham, | 
Here is a conſiderable manufacture of hardware and wrought 
iron, many glaſs-houfes and ſhip yards, where veſſels for the 
coal trade are built in great perfection. The trade of this 
place in coal, excluſive'of other traffic, is ſo great, that it em- 
ploys abore fix thouſand keelmen or coal lightermen, who have 

formed themſelves into a friendly ſociety, and, by their own. 
contributions, built an hoſpital for ſuch of their fraternity as 


are diſabled either by accident or age. 


© This is a famous: place for grind-ſtones ; but the fiſh that 
are fold in London by the name of Newcaſtle: ſalmon, are 
taken in the Tweed, and ſent to Sheals, a ſmall port near 


the mouth of the Tyne, where it is pickled,. and put on board 
veſſels for exportation. 


This place has the greateſt public revenue in its own right, 
as a corporation, of any town in England, it being computed 
at no leſs than eight.thouſand pounds a year. | 

The mouth of the river Tyne is defended by a caſtle, called 
Tinmouth Caſtle, about nine miles eaſt from Newcaſtle, ſitu- 
ated on a very high rock, inacceſſible on the fea fide, and well 
mounted with cannon. Here the river Tyne is not above ſeven 
feet deep at low water ; and though the channel is good from 
henee'to Newcaſtle, yet a ſand bank lies acrofs the mouth of 
it, called The Bar, with dangerous rocks about it, called 
The Black Middins; but to prevent ſhips running on them 
by night, there are light houſes ſet up, and maintained by 


Trinity Houſe at Newcaſtle, Here is alſo another fort, 


called Clifford's Fort, which was built in-1672, and com- 
mands the mouth of the river. 155 

MorPETH is ſituated upon a ſmall river called The Wentſ- 
beck, at the diſtance of two hundred and eighty- ſix miles 
from London. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, go- 
verned by two bailiffs and ſeven aldermen : the two bailiffs 
are choſen out of four perſons preſented by the free burgeſſes 
to the lord of the manor's Reward, who holds a court here 
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twice a year. This comns bas a bridge over the Wentidect, 

and had once a caſtle, now in roins.+; It is a poſt town and a 
great thoroughfate to the north, has ſeveral good inas, aad ag 
elegant town-houle, built by the late Earl of Carliſle, Here 
is a great plenty of all ſorts of fiſh, and the moſt ennſiderable 
market in . for catile, except nen in Loads: 


| HaxfAM is two hundred and eighty-five — from Fon 
don, and was the” chief town of -a! diviſion of this county, 
formerly called Hexhamſhire, which was a long time ſudject 
ro the biſhopric of. York, and challenged the; right! of a 
county palatine z/ bur in the time of King Henry the Eighth 
it became part of the crown lands, and was by Act ot Pat- 
liamenty in the reign of Queen Elabeth, annexed to tht 
county of Notthumberland, andeſubjected to 'the lame judica» 
ture: this,” however, is only to be underſtood of civil mat» 
ters for its eccleſiatitvcal juriſdiction is not ide fame with the 
reſt of the county, it H eb I ITN to the 
Archbiſhop of Lok. 


SP 5 — 


HALTWHISTLE' is three, hundred. and, ſeyenteen miles from 
London, and is ſituated on the river Tyne. It is a conſide- 
rable town, with Sood e 0 hv for travellers, 


Minder! is in hand e ſituated upon the river 
Tweed, at the diſtance of n erke er u pee, 28 
miles from London. 0 whe 

'BeLyorD is three buiigres of e 0 * Tags 
don, and is a pretty, well ſituated town. It has been bene- 
fited and enlarged within theſe few-years by Abraham Dick- 
ſon, Eſq; who has eſtabliſhed heres woollea e 999 wg 
tannery, and acolliery. * 

ELLES Dor is three bondred une from Londen, ** ſtands 
in the middle of the county. An imperfect altar was dug up 
| here ſome years ago, with the ane oe ene burnt , 
and droken urns. f 


10 
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WOoOLLER is ſituated on the banks of the river Till, at the 
diſtance of three hundred and ſeventeen miles from London. 
It is an obſcure town, and has a thatched church. 


RoTHBURY is three hundred and one miles from London, 
and has nothing. in it remarkable. except a large charity-ſchool, 
in which one hundred and twenty children are educated. 


ALNWICK is three hundred and four miles from I,ondon, 
and derives its name from a ſmall river called The Alne, upon 
which it ſtands, in the-roadito-Berwick,' Every. man who 
takes up the freedom of this town, his reaſon to remember King 
John, dy being obliged, according to a clauſe in his charter, 
to jump into a. bog, wherein they ſometimes fink up to the 
chin. The riſe of this cuſtom is ſaid to be, that when King 
John was travelling this way, he happened to ſtick faſt in this 
hole, and therefore inflicted this puniſhment on the town for 
not keeping the road in proper repair. 5 


RxMAREK ARTE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &e. 


Alnwick Cafile, one of the principal ſeats of the family of 
Percy, Dukes of Northumberland, is ſituated on the ſouth 
fide of the river Aln, on an elevation that gives great dignity 
to its appeatance, and in aneient times rendered it a moſt im- 
pregnable fortreſs. From ſome Roman mouldings found un- 

der the preſent walks, it is believed to have been founded in 
the. time of the Romans, though no part of the original 
ſtrücture is now temaining. The architecture of the new 
buildings is quite in the caſtle ſtile, and very light and pleaſ- 
iog. The apartments are fitted up in the Gothic taſte, and 
beautifully ornamented. The caſtle contains about five acres 
of ground within its outer wall, which are flanked with ſix- 
teen towers and turrets, which now afford a compleat ſet of 
offices to the caſtle, - Lien . 5 8 


About two miles weſt of Alnwick, on the river Ala, mande 
Eſbington, a ſeat of Lord Ravenſworth, where the family 
vivally reſide during ſome months of the (porting ſeaſon, 


Four 
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Four miles eaſt of Alawick ſtands Hoticlt, the ſeat of Sir 
Henry Grey, Bart. The ſituation of this feat is extremely 


pleaſant, having a fine proſpect of the ſea to the eaſt, and of 


the country to the ſouth, and _ my ſheltered to the 
north by nature and art. | | 


About tweles ſhes north-weſt of Alawick, fands Chilling 
ham Caflle, the ſeat of Lord Tankerville, It is a large old 
building of a quadrangular form, in good repair, and well 
furniſned. The pre! is large and well ſtocked with deer. 


Merpeth Cafile is the ſeat of the Earl of Carliſle; and 
Belſae Caſtile the ſeat of Sir John LN Middleton. 


Sir Edward Swin burn; Bart. has a ſeat at en and 
Sir Walter Blackett, Bart. at Newcaſtle, | . 


Tinmouth Caſtle and the Monaſtery, though the latter is in 


| decay, challenge the attention of travellers, and look venera- 


ble even in ruins; 


About a mile above Warkworth, up the river, is a.remark-, 
able cave, called The Hermitage, It is ſituated cloſe by the 
river ſide, and is cut into the ſolid rock. The roof is arcaed, 
and the ſides are decorated with pillars in the Gothic: taſte. Ic 


is divided into two or three apartments, the principal of which 


is a chapel, At the eaſt end of the chapel is an altar, with a 


croſs cut in the wall above it; and in the window the figure 


of a woman in a recumbent poſture, at full length. At one 


end of this figure is another, which ſeems to be weeping over 
it, and at the other end is a bull's head. This cave gave riſe to 


a very pretty poem, entitled, The Hermit of Warkworth, 4 
written by Dr. Perey, now Biſhop of Dromore, in Iceland. 


About three miles from Alnwick are the ruins of Hulu 
Abbey, in a moſt amuſing ſolitude, belonging ta the Duke of 


Northumberland, who has made a moſt pleaſing ride to it, 
all within the bounds of one of the ancient parks belonging to 


the great barony called Hulne Park, 


_- North © 
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North Shields is on the north fide of the Tyne, at its ef- 
flux into the ſea, and may be conſidered as an appendage to 
Newcaſtle,as Graveſend is to London, and like that chiefly in - 
habited by ſailors; and it has 2 great number of veſſels be- 
longing to it. The ſtreets lie along the ſhore,” where: the river 
forms a little bay, which is a deep and ſafe road for the laden 
colliers. Sometimes four hundred ſhips lie here in rows or 
tiers. Miene bit to 159) 40,0 "TY 


One of the greateſt curioſities in this county is that fa« 
mous range of mountains near Wooller, upon the borders of 
Scotland, called The Cbeuiot Hills, Theſe mountains are fo 
high, eſpecially upon the north ſide, that fnow may be ſeen in 
ſome of their cliffs till Midſummer, They ſerve as a land 
mark at ſea: and one of them, which is much higher than 
the reſt, looks at a dĩſtance like the famous peak of Teneriffe, 
and may be plainly ſeen at the diſtance of ſixty miles. On 
the top of this mountain is a: ſmooth and pleaſant plain, 
about half a mile in diameter, with a large pond in the middle 
of it. | WYY $51 


The preateſt part of The Pits Wall, the boundary of the 

Roman province in Britain, paſſing through this county, here 
ate to be ſeen more numerous memorials of funerals and bat- 
tles, and other antiquities than in any other county in Britain. 


In a large tract of country ſouth of the river Read, known 
therefore by the name of Read/dale, there are ſeveral great 
| Heaps of ſtones called Lous, which the people in the neigh - 
bourhood believe to have been raiſed as monuments of ſome 
illuſtrious ' perſons ſlain in this place. Large ftone pillars are 
alſo erected in ſeveral parts, in'remembrance, as is ſuppoſed, of 
battles fought between the South and North Britons. © 


©  Chefter, in the Pits Wall, is thought to have been the 
Magna of the Romans, not only becauſe it ſtands upon, and 
takes its name from the wall, but becauſe ſome altars and in- 
ſeriptions have been diſcovered here, which prove its antiquity. 


Flodden is a village on the river Till, famous for a very 
bloody battle, wherein the Scots were defeated, 
c | Holy 


* 
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Holy Ifland is eight miles from Berwick, and was ſo called 
becauſe it was the fee of a Biſhop, ſince removed to Durham. 
It was the ancient Lindisfarn, and has till the remains of a 
monaſtery, built by Aiden the Scot, who was ſent into Eng» 
land to preach the goſpel to the Northumbrians about the year 
636. It is encompaſſed by the ſea at high-water ; at low- 
water there is a paſſage over the ſands on the weſt ſide to the 
continent, It produces corn and rabbits, and fiſh abound on 
the coaſt,” Here is a pretty town, at the ſide ot which lies a 
commodious haven, defended by a fort on the hills to the ſouth- 
eaſt, As this is the only open port between the Frith of 
Edinburgh and the Humber or Yarmouth Roads, it has ſome- 
times proved a-great ſhelter to our merchant ſhips, eſpecially 
thoſe from Archangel and the northern parts of the world. 


Fairn Iſlands are ſeven miles from Holy Iſland, and two 


from Bamborough Caſtle, On the ſouth ſide are a knot of 


rocks ſurrounded by the main ocean, where are a fort, the 
ruins ofan old monaſtery, a tower and a light=houſe, "They 
abound with ſea fowl. 5 


Coguet and is ſeventeen miles from Fairn Iſland, and lies 
to the ſouth-eaſt, at the mouth of a river of that name, where 
are vaſt rocks of wild fowl. The air is reckoned unhealthy by 
reaſon of frequent fogs. The ſoil is often barren, and the 
iſland often attacked with tempeſts, 


Dunſtanburg Caſtle is ſituated on the ſhore between the 
Coquet and Fairn Iſlands, and ſtands in a pleaſant fruitful foil; 
is famous for a kind of diamonds, or fine ſpar, reſembling 
thoſe of St. Vincent Rock, near Briſtol, H2rce are the ruins 
of a famous caſtle built in the reign of Edward the Firſt, 
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lars: county is bounded by Yorkſhire on the north, by 
Leiceſterſhire on the ſouth, by Lincolnſhire on the eaſt, 
and by Derbyſhire on the weſt, It is forty-three miles in 
length, twenty-four in breadth, and one hundred and ten in 
circumference. 
The air of Nottinghamſhire is reckoned as good as that of 
any county in England ; but the different qualities of the ſoil 
have divided the county under two denominations. Theeaſt 
ſide, which is very fruitful in corn and paſture is called The 
Clay: this diviſion is again ſubdivided into The North Clay | 
and The South Clay. The weſt part of the county, which is 
generally woody or barren, is called The Sand,  » 

There is a large foreſt in Nottinghamſhire, called Sherwood 
Foreſt, formerly famous for being the head quarters of Robin 
Hood and his colleagues, which comprehends almoft all the 
weſtern parts of the county, and contains ſeveral parks, towns, 
and ſeats, The officers of this foreſt, in the year I675, were 
a warden, his lieutenant and ſteward, a bow- bearer, and a 
rangers four verdurers, twelve regarders, four agiſters, and 
twelve keepers cr foreſters, all under a chief foreſter : beſides 
theſe there are ſeveral woodwards for every townſhip within 
the foreſt, and one for every principal wood, The weſtern 
parts, however, beſides wood, yield fome coal and lead. Here 
are alſo found marles of ſeveral forts, and a ſtone ſomething 
like alabaſter, but ſofter, which, when burnt, makes a plaiſter 
harder than that of Paris; and this plaiſter the inhabitants of 
Nottinghamſhire generally uſe for fiooring, 

Other productions of this county are liquorice, cattle, abun- 
dance of fowl, and freſh water fiſn. 

The principal manufactures of Nottinghamſhire are ſtock- 
ings, glaſs, and earthen Wares. The inhabitants alſo make 
great quantities of malt, and fine ſtrong ale, 


This 
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This county is divided into eight hundreds, or rather fix 
wapentakes, and two liberties, and contains nine market- 
towns, but no city. It lies in the province or dioceſe of 
York, and has one hundred and ſixty-eight pariſhes. 

The principal rivers in this county are the Trent, the Er- 
waſh, and the Idle. The Trent riſes in the higblands of 
Staffordſhire, and dividing Derbyſhire from Leiceſterſhire, 
runs from the ſouth-weſt ' to the north-eaſt parts of Notting - 
hamſhire, and being joined by many leſs conſiderable rivers, 
enters Lincolnſhire, The Idle, or Iddle, riſes near Mansfield, 
and running north-eaſt, falls into the Don, a river of Lin- 


colnſhite, on the weſt fide of the Ile of Axholm, 


MARKET TOWNS. 


NoTTINGHAM is one hundred and twenty-four miles from 
London, and is one of the neateſt places in England, and has 
as good a trade as moſt inland towns, It is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the aſcent of a rock, over - looking the river Trent, which 
runs parallel' with it about a mile to the ſouth, and has been 
made navigable. The town is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, fix aldermen, two ſheriffs, a common- council of 
twenty-four perſons, and ſeveral corporation officers, The 
mayor and ſheriffs have each two ſerjeants at mace, There 
are alſo two officers called pindars, the one of the fields, the 
other of the meadows; the former of whom is alſo woodward 
of the town, and atten, at the foreſt courts, the town being 
within the juriſdition' of the foreſt, Here is an uncertain 
number of burgeſles, ſtiled the cloathing, and one thouſand 
two hundred other burgeſſes, There are fine eſtates belong= 
ing to this corporation, ſome for general, and others for par- 
ticular uſes; as, for the maintenance of their free-ſchool, 
and the bridges over the Trent, which are four; but the 
handſomeſt, which is over the Lind, is kept in repair at the 
charge of the town and county, The aſſizes and ſeſſions of 
the county are held in what is called The King's Hall, near 
which is the gaol; but the ſeſſions and courts for the corpo- 
ration are kept in the town-hall, which is an handſome fabrick 
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Here was a caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by William 
the Norman, or rather by his natural fon William Peverel!, 
which for the moſt part belonged to the Crown from the be- 
gig ning of the reign of King Henry the Second, and gave en- 
tertainment and reſidence to the Monarchs of England, 
Great part of this caſtle was pulled down. a little before the 
civil wer; yet there was ſo much left of it, that King Charles 
the Firſt choſe to ſet up his ſtandard here in the year 1642 ; but - 
ſoon after it became a garriſon for the Parliament, and ſo con- 
tinged till King Charles the Firſt was executed for tyranny, 
and for levying war againſt his ſubjeRs, in order to ſupport 
Vis ceſpotic practices. After the common wealth was eſtab- 
I;ſhed, Captain Poulton, the laſt Governor of Nottingham 
Caſtle, had orders given him to pull it down; but it was not 
entirely demoliſhed at the reſtoration, When that event had 
taken place, the Duke of Buckingham, grandſon (by the 
mother's fide) to Francis Earl of Rutland, who had the grant 
from King J-mes-the Firſt, both of the caſtle and park, fold 
it to the Duke of Newcaſtle, who pulled down what remained, 
and erected a ſtately fabric in the place of it. From him it 
came to the family of Pelham, who alſo obtained the ſame 
title; and it was improved and adorned at a great expence by 
the late Duke of Newcaſtle, who made it one of the beſt ſeats 
in England, it being built on a ſteep rock, and {the chief or- 
nament of the town, which ſtanding as it were in the midſt of 
a foreſt and a ſporting country, is a ſecond Newmarket for 
races, there being a fine plain on the north fide of the town 
for a horſe- coutſe. 

The roek, on the aſcent of which the town ſtands, was an- 
ciently called The Dolordus Hill, or Golgoths, from the 
great laughter, as it is ſaid, of the Britons there, by King 
Humber, a piratical Monarch of the north. The ancients 
dug caves under the ſteep rock towards the Lind, for places 
of revreat, There were many under the caſtle, and ſome of 
- them cut out with great art into convenient. apartments, with 
chimnies, windows, &c, One of them is noted for the hiſ- 
_ tory of Chriſt's paſſion, cut out by David King of Scots, 
when he was a priſoner here; and there is a winding ſtair- 
caſe to a place at the bottom, called Mortimer's Hole, in 
which Mortimer, Eat of March, who was hanged in the 
reign ot King Edward the Third, is ſaid to have been ſecreted. 
T here is excellent cellatipg in the rock on which the town 
"Ih 3 5 | ſtands, 
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ſtands, with two or three vaults, or more, one under another, 
which are great convenieacies for ſtoring their ale, &c. whereof 
they ſend great quantities to ſeveral. parts of England; for 
which | purpoſe moſt of the low lands hereabouts are ſowed 
with barley, The White Lion Inn here is-particularly noted 
for theſe extraordinary vaults, or cellars. _ | 

In the Duke of Newcaſtle's park there is a ledge of perpen- 
dicular rocks hewn into a church, houſes, chambers, dove- 
houſes; &c. the altar of which church is a natural rock; and 


' there appears to have been a ſteeple and pillars. — Travellers 


take great notice of a houſe, built on the fide of a hill, where 
the entrance is at the garrets, and the aſcent from it to tbe 
cellar at the top of the houſe. 

There are three neat churches in this town, one of which, 
St. Mary's, is built in the manner of a, collegiate church. 
Here is a ſpacious market-place, with two croſſes in it, and a 
tree · ſehool, beſides three ebarity-· ſchools. There is alſo a fa- 
mous hoſpital here, called Plumtree's Hoſpital, from John 
Plumtree, who, in the reign of King Richard the Second, 
built and endowed it for thirteen poor old widows; and Wil- 
liam Gregory, the town-clerk of this place, about the end of 
the laſt century, gave eleven houſes for alms-houſes. | 


MANSFIELD is one hundred and thirty-nine miles from 
London, and is a well-built populous town in the foreſt of 
Sherwood, the inhabitants of which carry on a great trade in 
melt. This place is noted for the old ſtot᷑y and ſong of Sir 
John Cockle, the millar of Mansfield, and the frequent reſort 
of our Kings hither for pleaſure, | | 

Near this town are the remains of Welbeck Abbey, begun 
in the reign of King Stephen, and finiſhed in that of Henry 


the Second. 


WorKs0P is one hundred and fifty-two miles from Lon» 
don, and ſtands at the head of a ſmall river called The Ryton, 
Its market is remarkable for great quantities of 1:quorice and 
malt; and north-weſt of the towa are a parcel of oak trees, 
called Shire Oaks, and ſaid to be thus denominated from one 
particular large tree, that ſpreads its buughs ſo as to occupy 
Ar ag portions of Nottinghamſture, Derbyſhire, and York» 

re. 

| | Newark 
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NEWARK is one hundred and twenty-four miles from Lon. 
don, and derives its name from a caſtle now in ruins, built in 

the reign of King Stephen, by Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln, 
and called The New Work. The river Trent, about two 
miles fouth of this town, divides itſelf into two branches, 
which form a ſmall iſland, by uniting about two miles north 
of it. Newark is ſituated upon the eaſtern branch of the 
Trent, and has two bridges, one over each branch. This is 
fuppoſed to have been a Roman town. It was formerly walled 
round: and it is obſerved that a gate, called The North Gate, 
is built of ſtones that appear to have been of the Roman cut, 
This town was firſt incorporated by King Edward the Sixth, 
and was governed by one alderman and twelve aſſiſtants; and 
dy a charterof King Charles the Second, it is now governed 
by a mayor and twelve aldermen. It is a great thoroughfare 
from London to York, and is a handſome well-built town, 
Here is a church, builtin thereign of King Henry the. Sixth, 
which has a lofty ſpire, and is reckoned one of the fineſt pariſh 
churches in England; and a noble market place, ſo ſpacious, 
that Lord Bellaſyſe drew up ten thouſand men in it when he 
defended the town for King Charles the Firſt, Here is a 
charity-ſchool for thirty-ſix boys, ſupported by contributions, 
and a free ſchool, founded by Thomas Magnus, This is a 
flouriſhing place, and has a good trade in corn, cattle, wool, 
and other commodities. | 1 


BINGHAM is a ſmall town, at the diſtance of ten miles from 
Nottingham. Here was once a monaſtery; and the parſonage 
is of great value. : | 8 


= EasT REDFORD is one hundred and forty-three miles from 
London, and is an ancient borough, in the midſt of a large 
plantation of hops, in which, and in barley for malt, the in- 
habitants carry on a large trade. Here is a good town- hall, 
a free grammar- ſchool, and an hand iome church. This town 
is joined by a ſtone bridge to another place called Weſt Red- 
ford, where is a Trinity hoſpital, governed by a maſter who 
has fifteen pounds a year, and ten brethren ten pounds, beſides 
ten ſhillings for coals, and fix yards of cloth for a gown; an 
allowance for reading prayers, and ten pounds to maintain a 


fcholar in Exeter College, Oxford. "IRE 
| f | BLYTHE 
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' BLYTHE is one hundred and forty-eight miles from London, 
and has a large church, and ſpittle, called Blythe Hoſpi« 
tal, built by one ot the Creſſy family. ' 


SOUTHWELL is one hundred and forty miles from London, 
and ſtands on à ſmall ſtrqam called The Greet, which falls 
into the Trent, about two miles ſouth of the town, Here is 
a church, which is called The Minſter, and is both parochial 
and collegiate : it is ſuppoſed to have been founded by Pauli- 
nus, the rſt Archbiſhop of York, about the year 630, and is 
reputed the mother church of the town and county of Not- 
tingham. It was ſet on fire by lightning on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1711, when all the body of it was burnt to the 


ground except the choir. In this fire a fine organ was con- 


ſumed, a ſet of excellent bells melted, and other damages done 
to the value of four thouſand pounds. It has however been 
repaired, and is a plain Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of 
a croſs, with a high tower in the middle, in which are eight 
bells. There are two ſpires at the weſt end. Its length from 
eaſt to welt is three hundred and fix feet, its breadth fifty-nine 
feet, and the length of the croſs iſle, from north to ſouth, one 
hundred and twenty-one feet, To this church belong ſixteen 
prebendaries or canons, fix vicars chorals, an organiſt, fix 


| ſinging men, fix choriſters, beſides, fix boys, who attend as 


probationers, a regiſter to the chapter, a treaſurer, an auditor, _ 
a verger, and other officers. The chapter has a peculiar ju- 
riſdiètion over twenty-eight pariſhes, to moſt of which it has 
the right of preſentation, as well as to other pariſhes in Lin- 
colnſhire and Yorkſhire. The juriſdiction is exerciſed by a 
commiſſary or vicar-general, who is choſen by the chapter out 
of their own body, and hold viſitations twice a year, Here 
are two annual ſynods, at which all the clergy of Nottingham 
attend; and a certain number of the prebendaries of this 
church, and other clergymen, are by the Archbiſhop of York 
appointed commiſſioners to preſide at the ſynods. 

Southwell is divided into two parts, one called the Burgage, 
or Burridge, where the inhabitants hold their lands or tene- 
ments of the lord, at a certain yearly rent, and comprehends 
all that part of the town between the market place and the 
river Greet; and the other part is called The Prebendage, 
and conſiſts of the liberties of the church, 


The 
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The civil government here is diſtin from that of the 
county in general, and is called The Soke of Southwell, with 
Scroby, a town -near Blythe, There are about twenty towns 
ſubject to this juriſdiction: the cuſtos rotulorum and juſtices 
of the peace for it, are nominated by the Archbiſhop of York, 
and conſtituted by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, 

Adjoining to the church is a free-ſchool, under the care of 
the chapter: the maſter is choſen by the chapter, and ap- 
proved by the Archbiſhop of York. „ 

There are two fellowſhips and two ſcholarſhips in St. John's 
College, in Cambridge, founded by Dr. Keton, canon of Saliſ- 
bury, in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, to be preſented 
dy the maſters and fellows of that college, to ſuch perſons as 

they ſhall think proper, who have been choriſters of the church 
nat Southwell, | 

There are here the remains of a magnificent palace, which 
was demoliſhed in the civil war, and which belonged to the 
Archbiſhops of York. 5-0 | 


TuxFoRD is one hundred and thirty-ſix miles from Lon- 
don: the ſituation is in a miry clayiſh country, and the build- 
ings are mean. Here is a good free-ſchool, built and endowed 
by Charles Reed, 


3 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &. 


Near the town of Workſop is a noble ſeat of the Duke of 
Norfolk, known by the name of Mortſop Manor. In the year 
1761 the ancient ſtructure was conſumed by fire, with the 
library, furniture, paintings, and many other curioſities, 
amounting in the whole to one hundred thouſand pounds. In 
the room of this ancient ſtructure another has ſince been 
erected in its ſtead, under the direction of Mr, Paine, which is 
_ conſidered as a fine piece ot architecture, and one of the 

nobleſt manſion houſes in England, The centre of the houſe 
is a portico, which makes a ſma]l projection. Six very hand- 
ſome Corinthian pillars, reſting on the ruſtics, ſupport the 
tympanum. The front is undoubtedly very beautiful; there 
is a noble ſimplicity in it, which muft pleaſe every eye, with- 
out raifing any idea of a want of ornament, Not far from the 


houſe is a pleaſure ground, laid out and decorated. with Ment 
talte. 
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taſte, An artificial lake and river is made, in which nature is 
very happily imitated, and the ſurrounding ground is laid out 
in a very agreeable manner. 


About two miles ſouth of Workſop, is a conſiderable vil- 
lage called Welbeet, formerly famous for an abbey of Premon- 
ſtratenſian monks, founded in the reign of King Stephen, and 
to it all others of the ſame order in England were ſubject.— 
Some part of this ancient edifice is ſtill ſtanding ; and, with 
ſeveral modern improvements, .is now b:come one of the ſeats 
of the Duke of Portland, who has laid out great part of the 
neighbouring fields into a fine park, well ſtocked with deer, 
and in which are ſome of the largeſt trees that are to be found 
ih England. A fine winding valley, leading from the houſe 
through the wood, whoſe bottom was of a boggy nature, his 
Grace has dug out to a proper depth, and floated with water; 
by which means he has 2 noble lake, of a great length 
and breadth, which winds in an eaſy and bold courſe, at the 
foot of ſeveral very fine woods, through which, from many 
points of view, the water is ſeen in a pictureſque manner,— 
The collection of pictures contains ſeveral capital pieces, 
highly worthy of notice. 35 | 


Newſtead Abbey, about ſeven miles from Nottingham, is a 
noble ſeat of Lord Byron: An abbey was founded here, by 
King Henry the Second, in the beginning of his reign, for 
black canoas, which continued till the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſteries; after which, King Henry the Eighth gave this 
abbey, with all its manors, to Sir John Byron, one of his fa- 
vourites, and the lieutenant of the toreft of Sherwood, in 
whoſe family it has remained ever fince, and with ſome im- 
provements, now forms the ſeat of Lord Byron. It is ſituated 
in a vale, in the midſt of an extenſive park, finely planted. The 
front of the abbey ſtands at one end of the houie, and has a 
noble and majeſtic appearance, being built in the form of the. 
weſt end of a cathedral, adorned- with curious carvings and 
lofty pinnacles. The hall is a magnificent room, and the gal- 
lery is finely adorned with pictures, executed by ſome of the 
bell Italian maſters, The library adjoins to the gallery, and 
in it is a good collection of valuable books. 

On one ſide of the houſe is a very large winding lake, 
which is a noble water; on the other ſide is another very fine 
Vol. II. X lake, 
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lake, which flows almoſt up to the houſe, The banks on ane 
ide ate fine woods, which ſpread over the edge of 2 hl down 
to the water; on the ſhore, ſcattered groyes and park. On the 
banks are two caſtles, waſhed by the water of the lake, which 
are uncommon and . pictureſque, . A twenty gun ſhip, with 
ſeveral yachts and boats, lying at anchor, throw an air af moſt 
pleaſing chearfulneſs' oper the whale. fcene. The riding up 
the hill leads to a Gothic building, from whence the view of 
the lakes, the abbey and its fine arch, the plantations and 
the park, are ſeen at once, ad form a very noble landſcape, 
The proſpect from the houſe is exceedingly delightful, and the 
gardens are laid out with much taſte and elegance. The patk is 
extenſive, and is encloſed with a ſtone wall in ſome parts, and 
in others by wopden pales, and contains greax plenty of degr, 
and many, ather ſorts of game, 
Among the paintings at this fine ſeat are the following : 
Holofernes, by Michael Angelo; the ſending away of Hagar, 
by Rubens: Judith and Holofernes, by Caſall; a man offerip 
a purſe to a woman, by Raphael; apoſtles Þeari ga dead 
Chriſt, by Vandyke : Rachel and Laban, by Paul Vetoneſe: 
lions aod tigers, by Rubens; Virgin and child, by Raphael; 
King Charles the Firſt on horſebac » by Vandy e; anda fealt 


of painters, by the ſame, | 


On the ſouth fide of the Trent, about three miles from, 
Nottingham, is Holm Pierpont, a ſmal Val e; and near it is 
a fine (cat of the Duke of Kingſton, a noble RruRure, with 
moſt delightful gardens, and a very magnificent pat. 


% 


: 


* 


About four miles from Nottingham is the (cat of the an- 
cicat family of Clifton, Which is pleaſantly fituated on a 


rifing ground, from whence there is an, extenſive proſper? oxer 
the Trent and en nes cp ary. The bouſe bas been 
lately repaired, and appears very de ants and the gardens and 
plantations are laid out with much taſte. | Pe 


= 


About three miles from Nottipgham is Moollaton Hall, the 
ſeat of Lord Middleton. This is a noble ſtructure, and is 
eſteemed one of the beſt. Gothic houſes in England, It was 
built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is wholly of Free- 
ſtonc, with an extenſive park, and beautiful gardens, walled 

| e r cund, 
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found. The ſummer-Höufe is finiſhed in HE Forth of a grotto, 
ind Earioully adefned with ſhell work; paintings; and 14rgs 
elegit lo8Ring Blafſes. A SN RD IR 


Near the village of Kniveton, which is pleifantly fituited; 
is the ſeat of Sir Charles Molyneux, built on an eminence, . 
from whence thete is an Extenſiye and delightfal profpect. 


At Lingar, a village Within a few tniles of Nottingham, 16 
the fine houſe of Lord Howe, which is a very handſome ſtruc- 
ture, with an extenſive patk ahd delightful gardens: | 


At Bunneh, which is a ſmall agreeable village, is a fine ſeaty 
with pleaſant gardens, belonging to the family of Pärkyns. 
The late ptoprietor of this manor, Sit Thomas Patkyns, was 
fuch 4 lodbef of Wreſthing, that he wrote a treatiſe upon the 
ſubject; ant before his Text catiſed a tomb to be erected for 
himſelf in the church, on which, was ſet up a figure of a wreſt- 


ler, with at Epitaph fülle tc bis Enataclef. 


Nottingham Cafile is tiow one of the fineſt manflöfts in the 
Kingdom. | The fituatich is on à lefty" etninence, or rather 
— 75 to whith chere is only dne palſage; namely, froth 

e tou. On pdifihg the lodge, we ifeend by a we” / mane. 
of ſteps, on each fide of which is a bd fot eole ts, eltenditig 
to the uppermoſt part of the precipice. The Whole of this 
tiagtffeëne Wife is built of f/be>fibne, with 4 füſtie Front, 
adof fed with pifaſters of the Cofinthian ofder; and in t 
centrè is 4'ndble ſtatue of William Cavendiſh, Duke dt News 
eaſtle. Fe whore precipice, upon which this ſtately ſtatue 7s 
erectedd, is füt tounded with 4 fine balält ade feed With fog. 

The proſpect from hence over the town, the river, and the 
nefghSbaring colintry exceeds imapindtion z and ths park 
which is below, e&titbits ſach a variety of ſcenes, as fills his 
minds of the fpectators with wonder and admiration, 

A Roman military way, called The Foſſe Vay, enters this 
county com Eeideſferthirg. at a. place ended Wies on 


by 


the Would, near the borders of Leiceſterſhire ; heace it 
paſſes in a direction north-eaſt, by Bingham and Newatk, ined 
Lincolnſhire, and leaves Nottinghamihife at a place catted 
South Skatle, a few niiles northeaſt of New l. 

X 2 Near 
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Near this military way, at Willoughby on the Would, ſee 
veral Roman coins have been dug up; and at Newark, on the 
| fide of the Foſſe Way, have been diſcovered four Roman urns, 

and a braſs lare or houſhold god, an inch and half long, with 
many other remains of antiquity. | f 5 


| The Cafile of Newark is partly ſtanding, and is a ſtately and 
handſome ſtructute, having walls of a prodigious ſtrength, and 
lofty towers, that were formerly erowned with battlements, 


On the banks of the Trent, a few miles eaſtward of Red- 
fore, is Littleborougb, a conſiderable village, and by many ſup- 
poſed to have been a Roman town, becauſe there are ſtill ſome 
ruins of a wall and ditches, with which is appears to have 
been formerly encompaſſed. Many antiquities have been dug 
up near it, ſuch as the remains of walls, pavements, and baths, 
with the foundations of altars, and Roman coins and urns. 


Sutton, commonly called Sutton in A/bfield, is ſituated near 
Mansfield, and is one of the moſt confiderable villages in Not- 
tinghamſhire, being in many reſpects ſuperior.to ſome of the 
towns. A great trade is carried on here in making ſtockings, 
which brings conſiderable ſums of money to the place, from 
the dealers at Nottingham and London, and many, rich farmers 
live here in great aMuence, | | 


Near Southwell is a village called Thurgarton, where one 
of the barons, in the reign of King Henry the Firſt, founded 
a convent of canons regular, of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
Great part of this convent, and the church belonging to it, 
are {till ſtanding, and appear to have been very handſome. 


Mansfield Wood Houſe, ſituated a little to the north of the 
town of Mansfield, is a moſt agreeable village, and the air 
being eſteemed healthy, ſeveral. people of faſhion reſide in it, 
as a place of retirement, | 5 

The village of Gotham, which is about ſeven miles from 
Nottingham, has been rendered noted by the common praverb 
of“ The Wiſe Men of Gotham.” — It has been obſerved, 
that a cuſtom has prevailed among many nations, of ſtigma- 
tizing the inhabitants of ſome particular ſpot as remarkable 


? 
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for ſtupidity, This opprobrious diſtrict, among the Aſiatics 
was Phrygia; among the Thracians, Abdera; among the 
Greeks, eee in England it is Gotham. Of the 
Gothamites, ironically called The Wiſe Men of Gotham, 
many ridiculous. fables are traditionally told; particularly, 
that often having heard the cuckow, but never ſeen her, they 
hedged in a buſh from whence her note ſeemed to pro- 
ceed, that being confined within ſo ſmall a compaſs, they 
might at length ſatisfy their curioſity, And at a place called 
Court Hill, in this pariſh, is a buſh called by the name of 
Cuckow Buſh. It lies in the hundred of Ruſhcliff, on a ti- 
vulet that falls a little below it into the Trent. A 


Bridgford is a ſmall river on the banks of the Trent and is 
of great antiquity, Near it are ſome remains of a camp, ſup- 
poſed to have been the work of the Romans, becauſe many of 
their coins, urns, and other pieces of antiquity, have been dug 
vp near it. . I | 
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7 county is bounded on the eaſt by Buckinghiam- 
1 ſhire; on the weſt by Glouceſterſhire z on the north 
by Northamptonſhire and Warwickſhire; and on the ſouth 
by Berkſhire. It is about torty-two miles in length, twenty- 
ſix in breadth, and one hundred and thirty in circumference ; 
and contains one city, fifteen market- towns, two da and 
eighty pariſhes, fourteen. hundreds, and about five hundred 
and thirty-four thouſand acres. ws 
The air of Oxfordſhire is as good as that of any other 
county in England; for the ſoil is paturally dry, free from 
bogs, fens, and ſtagnant waters, and abounding with quick 
limpid ſtreams, that naturally render the air ſweet and healthy, 
The ſoil is in general very fertile, both for corn and graſs ; 
but there is a great variety in it, and conſequently ſeveral de- 
grees of fruitfulneſs, There is plenty of river fiſh, of various 
kinds. The productions of this county are cattle, fruit, free- 
ſtone, and ſeveral forts of eaith uſed in medicine, dying, and 
ſcouring ; but it is thinly ſtrewed with wood, and fuel is 
conſequently very ſcarce, 1 

The principal rivers of this county are the Thames or Iſis, 
the Evenlode, the Windruſh, the Tame, and the Charwell, 

This county lies in the province of Canterbury, and dio- 
ceſe of Oxtord. ; 


r „. 


OXFORD is fifty- five miles from London, and is s place 
of great antiquity, but is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its illuſtrious 
univerſity. It is ſituated on the bank of the Thames, near 
its confluence with ſeveral rivers, in a beautiful plain, and a 
ſweet air. It is encompaſſed by meadows and corn fields. 
The meadows, which ate chieſly to the ſouth and weſt, are 
about a mile in extent; beyond which are hills of a moderate 
height, which bound the proſpect. The eaſtern proſpect is 
likewife bounded by hills at a little diſtance, The north is 
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open to corn fields and encloſures for many miles together, 
without an hill to intercept the free current of air which pu- 
rifies-it from noxious yapours, When this city was firſt for- 
tified does not appear; but the walls now: remaining are ſup- 
poſed to have been raiſed upon ſame former foundation about 
the time of the Norman invaſion. Robert D'Oilie eret:d 
the caſtle, at the command of William the Normaa, in 107. 
Its maſſy ruins ſhew its ſtrength and extent. | 
Oxford, including the ſuburbs, is a mile ia length from 
eaſt to weſt, and almoſt as much in breadth from north. co 


ſouth, being three miles in circumference ; but it is of an 


irregular, figure, and ſeveral void ſpaces are . comprehended 
within theſe limits, beſides the many courts and gardens be- 
longing to the reſpective colleges, The city, properly ſa; 
called, which was formerly ſurrounded by a wall, with baſ= 


tions at about one hundred and fifty feet diſtance from each 


other, is of an oblong form, There are {till ſome coaſters 
able remains of the old walls. COS | 
The ſtreets of Oxford are ſpacious, clean and regular; the 


private buildings in general are neat, and the public ones 
ſumptuous, There is a cathedral here, and thirteen pariſh, . 


churches, £ / 
This city is governed by a mayor, a high-ſte ward, a re- 
corder, four aldermen, eight affiſtants, a town-clerk, other 
officers, and twenty-four common=council-men. The mayor. 
for the time being, officiates at the coronation of our Rings, 


in the buttery, and has a large gilt bowl and cover for his fee. 


The magiſtracy of this city is ſubjected to the chancellor oc 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity, in all affairs of moment, 
even relating to the city; and the vice-chancellor every year 
adminiſters an oath. to the wagiſttates and ſheriffs, that they 
will maintain the privileges of the univerſity. And on the 
Ioth of February annually, the mayor and fixty-two of the 
chief citizens ſolemaly pay each one penny, at St. Mary's 
church here, in lieu of a great fine laid upon the city in the 
reign of King Edward the Third, when ſixty-two of the 
8 hay were murdered by the citizens, 


The town-hall here is a neat modern edifice, in which the 
aſſizes for the county, and the city and county ſeſſions are 
held; and there are in this city five or fix charity-ſchools, ia 
which about three hundred children are taught and cloathed. 


There are two ſtone bridges here over the Thames, which 
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is navigable by barges to the city, from whence large quanti- 
ties of malt are ſent by barges to London, | 

The Univerſity is one of the nobleſt in the world, efpecially 
for the opulency of its endowments and the conveniency of 
its manſions for ſtudy, It conſiſts of twenty colleges, and 
five halls, and is a corporation, governed by a chancellor, a 
high ſteward, a vice=chancellor, two proctors, a public ora- 
tor, a keeper of the archives, a regiſter, three eſquire beadles, 
carrying filver maces gilt and wrought, and three yeoman bea- 
dles, with plain filver maces, and a verger with a filver rod. 
The chancellor is uſually a peer of the realm; he is the ſu- 
preme governor of the univerſity, and is choſen by the ſtudents 
gn convocation, and continues in his office for life, The high- 
ſteward is named by the chancellor, but muſt be approved of 
by the univerſity» His office, which continues alto for 
life, is to aſſiſt the chancellor in the government of the 
univerſity, and to hear and determine capital cauſes, ac- 


cording to the laws of the land and the privileges of the 


univerſity, The vice - chancellor, who is always in orders, and 
the head of ſome college, is agpointed by the chancellor, and ap- 
proved by the univerſity: he is the chancellor's deputy, and ex- 
erciſes the power of his ſubſtituent, by governing the univerſity 
according to its ſtatutes: chuſes four pro-vice=chancellors 
out of the heads of colleges, to officiate in his abſence, The 
two proctors are maſters of arts, and are choſen annually in 
turn out of the ſeveral colleges and halls, Their buſineſs is 
to keep the peace, puniſh diſorders, inſpe&t weights and mea- 
ſures, appoint ſcholaſtic exerciſes and the taking of degrees, 
The public orator writes letters in the name of the univerſity, 
and harangues princes and other great perſonages who viſit it. 


The keeper of the archives has the cuſtody of the charters 


and records; and the regiſter records all the public tranſac- 
tions of the univerſity in convocation. | 
Beſides the public officers of the univerſity which have been 
mentioned, there are particular and private officers in all col- 
leges and halls, to ſee that due order and diſcipline be obſerved 
and kept up, lectures read, diſputations performed, and all the 
liberal ſciences read and taught, as logic, phyſics, ethics, me- 
taphyſics, aſtronomy, geography, and geometry, &c. of which 
alſo there are public lecturers and profeſlors. Fe, 
The degrees taken in the univerſity are in divinity, law, 
phyſic, and arts; four years are required for taking a batche=- 
lor of arts degree ; ſeven years for a maſter of arts; fourteen 
| | | | years 
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years for a batchelor of divinity z eighteen years for à doctor 
of divinity ; ſeven years for a batthelor of laws, phyſie, or 
muſic; and twelve years for a doctor of laws, phyſic, or 
muſic. | 

As to the antiquity of Oxford, it is ſuppoſed to have been 
a conſiderable place even in the time of the Romans; and 
Camden ſays, that ““ wiſe antiquity did, even in the Britiſh 
« age, conſecrate this place to the muſes.” Before the time 
of King Alfred it was ſtiled an univerſity; and the beſt hiſ- 
torlans admit, that this moſt excellent Prince was only a re- 
ſtorer of learning here. Alfred built three colleges here; one 
for divinity, anbther for philoſophy, and a thitd for grammar, 

The number of officers, fellows, and ſcholars, maintained 
at preſent by the revenues of this univerſity, is about one thous . 
ſand, and the number of ſuch ſcholars as live at their own 
charge is uſually about two thouſand; the whole amounting 
to three thouſand petſons, beſides a great number of inferior 
officers and ſervants, belonging to the ſeveral colleges and 
balls, which have each their ſtatutes and rules for government, 
under their reſpectire heads, with fellows and tutors, Here 
are four tetms every, year for public exefciſes, lectures, and 
diſputations, and ſet days and hours when the profeſſors of 
every faculty read their lectures, and in ſome of the colleges 
are public lectures, to which all perſons arè admitted. 

The Public Schooli, with one fide of the Library on the weſt, 
form within a ſpacious ſquare of one hundted and five feet. 
The principal front of the ſchobls on the outſide is about one 
| hundred and ſeventy-flve feet in length, in the middle whereof 

is a great gate, with a magulficent towet ovet it, in which is 
Sir Benty Savile's library; and the higheft apartments of the 
tower are uſed for aſtronotmical obſervatiotis, and ſome expe- 
riments in philoſophy 3 and fron thence called Fhe Obſcte 
vatoty. 

Tbe ſchools are as follows: — 1. The Divinity Schl. 
2. The Anatomy Sctioot.—3, The Natural Phileſophy School. 
—4. The Moral Philoſophy School.— 5. The Law School. 
6. The Hiſtory Sehool.— 7. The Language School. — 8. The 
Geometty , The Metaphyfic School. — 10. The 
Logic School, —11. Fe Mufic School: a new one was built 
in Holywell, in 1747,—The Aſtronomy School,—14. Tie 
Rhetotic School, | 1 
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In theſe public ſchools the profeſſors are to read their lee- 
tures in the ſeveral ſciences every day in the week during 
-term=time, except Sundays. Ia which ſchools likewiſe all 
ſcholars are cbliged, by the ſtatutes of the univerſity, at ſuch 
and ſuch certain times to perform ſuch and ſuch exerciſes for 
their ſeveral degrees, as diſputations, Ceclamations, exami- 
nations, lectures, &c, | a 
Tree ſides of the upper ſtory of the Schools form one en- 
tire room, which is called The Picture Gallery, It is furniſhed 
with the portraits of many learned and famous men, ſeveral 
large cabinets of medals, and ſome caſes of books; being in- 
tended as a continuation of the Bodleian Jibrary,—Among the 
paintings are portraits of King Alfred, William of Wyke- 
ham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir Thomas Bodley, Dr. Wallis, 
Sir Henry Savile, Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Halley, Samuel But- 
ler, Archbiſhop Uſher, Hugo Grotius, Joſeph Scaliger, Iſaac 
Caſaubon, Meric Caſaubon, Eraſmus by Hans 'Holbein, 
Franciſcus Junius by Vandyke, John Selden, Montaigne, 
Father Paul, Dr. Edward Pococke, Galileo, - Chaucer, 
Dr, Henry Hammond, Sir Fhomas More, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
Samuel Bochart, Sir William Dugdale, Michael Angelo, Bea 
Jonſon, Pope, Prior, Swift, the Earl of Clarendon, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, Lord Falkland, Mr. Locke, and many other eminent 
and learned perſons. 5 oe | 
The Arundel Marbles are placed to advantage in a large 
apartment on the north fide of the ſchools. They conſiſt of 
/ ſome very ancient monumeats, both Greek and Latin, pro- 
cured from the Levant, and were moſt of them the gift of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Arundel. 5 
In The Logic and Moral Philoſophy School is alſo placed a 
fine colleRion of ſtatues, buſtos, and marble ſculptures, which 
were many years at Eaſton, the ſeat of the Earl of Pomfret, 
and were preſented to the. univerſity of Oxford by the late 
Counteſs of Pomfret. „„ I 
The Univerſity Library, uſually called The Bodleian Library, 
from Sir Thomas Bodley, its principal founder, is a large, 
lofty ſtructure, in the form of a Roman H, and is ſaid to con- 
tain the gteateſt number of books of any library in Europe 
(except perhaps the Vatican), a catalogue whereof is printed, 
in two volumes, folio. The original library has been prodi- 
gtouſly increaled by many large and valuable collections of 
Greek and Oriental manuſcripts, as well as other choice and 


- curious 
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curious books, Among a great number of moſt valuable 
books in this library are the following :—The four Goſpels in 
reek, about one thouſand years old, in large capital letters; 
the four Goſpels, a Latin manuſcript fourteen hundred years 
old, ſuppoſed to be one of thoſe which were brought over in- 
to Britain by St. Auguſtine z the Acts of the Apoſtles, in 
Latin and Greek, thought to be as old as the laſt, and to have 
formerly belonged to Venerable Bede, | | 
The Radcliffe Library is ſituated between St. Mary's church 
and the public ſchools, and was built at the ſole expence of 
that eminent phyſician Dr. John Radcliffe, who bequeathed 
forty. thouſand pounds for that purpoſe. It is a ſumpuous pile 
of building, ſtanding upon arcades, which, circularly dif- / 
poſed, inclofe a ſpacious dome, in the centre of which is the 
library itſelf, and into which there is an aſcent by a flight of 
ſpiral” ſteps, well executed. The library, which is a com- 
pleat pattern of elegance and majeſty in building, is adorned 
with fine compartments of ſtucco. It is incloſed by circular 
ſeries of arches, beautified with feſtoons, and ſupported by 
pilaſters of the Tonic' order; behind ' theſe arches are formed 
two circular galleries above and below, where the books are 
diſpoſed in rich and'elegant cabinets, The compartments of 
the cieling in the upper gallery are finely ſtuccoed ; the pave- 
ment is of two colours, and made of apeculiar ſpecies of ſtone 
brought from Hart's Foreſt, in Germany; and over the door 
is a ſtatue of the founder. The finiſhing and decorations of 
this Attic edifice are all in the higheſt taſte imaginable. | 
TheTheatre at Oxford is another moſt magnificent ſttucture, 
which was erected by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, at the expence of 


Archbiſhop Sheldon. The building is in the form of a R- 


man D; the front of it, which ſtands oppoſite to The Divinity 
School, is adorned with ' Corinthian © pillars and ſeveral other 
_ decorations, The greateſt curioſity of this theatre is its flat 
roof, which has no pillars to ſupport it, being entirely kept up 
with braces and ſcrews, and whoſe main beams are made of 
ſeveral pieces of timber, from ſide- wall to fide-wal}/eighty 
feet over one way, and ſeventy the other, whoſe lockages are 
in ſeveral reſpects perhaps not to be paralleled in the world; 
and is the ſubject of an excellent mathematical treatiſe, write 
ten by the late learned Dr. Wallis. Tue infide of this flat 
roof is decorated with allegorical painting. In this edifice ate 

| re a _ . kept 


is an handſome edifice, It was 
Chriſtopher Wren, and is remarkable for. its ſymmetry and 
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kept the public acts, called The Camitia or Encænia ʒ at which 
ſolemn times, for the preſervation of order, there are ap- 
pointed, beſides the curators of the theatre, ſeveral proctots of 
it, who are to take care that the public peace be kept undiſ- 
turbed, and that all perſons be placed in their proper ſtations, 
When the theatre is properly filled, the vice- chancellor being 
ſeated in the centre of the ſemi-circular part, the noblemen 
and doctors on his right and left hand, the proctors and cura» 
tors in their robes, the maſters of arts, batchelors, and under- 


75 vates, in their reſpective habits and places, together with 


rappers of both ſexes, it makes a molt auguſt appearance. 
On the veſt of the theatre is The 12 Mu ſaum, which 
niſhed in 1682, by vir 


tlegance. The eaftern portico. is highly finiſhed in the Corin- 


% 


thian order, and adorned with a variety of characteriſtical em- 
belliſhments,  T bis Muſeum is a famous repoſitory of vatural 
and artificial rarities, aud of ſeveral Raman antiquities, as al- 


tars, lampe, medals, &c, and tbe building was greed at the 
expence of the univerſity, at the requeſt of Elias Aſhmole, 


Eſq; Who placed here the large collection of rarities. which he 
had collected and purchaſed: and this collection has been 
ſince greatly enriched by ſeveral ample and valuable bene» 
factions, The principal natural curioſities conſiſt of the bo- 
dies, horns, bones, &c. of animals, preferved dry, or in ſpi- 


tits; curious and numerous ſpecimens of metals, minerals, 


ſnells, ores, and foſſils. On the firſt floor of this building 


lectures axe read in experimental philoſophy; and, in proper 
apartments underneatb, is an claboratory for courſes of chemiſtry 


and anatomy, There are three ſmall libraries in this edifice, 


the brſt called, Aſhmole's Study, which contains, his printed 


. books and manuſcripts relating to heraldry. and antiquity, 


and the manuſcripts of Sic William Dugdale; the ſecond 


. contains Dr. Liſter's library; and the third that of Anthony 


Wood, with his laborious collections, chiefly relating to this 


city and univerſity. 


On the other fide of the theatre, and north of the ſchools, 


ſlands The. Clarendon Printing Houſe, built in the year 17115 
with the profits ariſing from the fſaje of Lord Clarendon.'s 


- Hiſtory, the copy of which was given to the univerſity, by the 


Lords Clarendon and Rocheſter, ſons to that nobleman, It 


188. grand edifice, one hundred apd fifteen feet in length; and 
SEE. 7 „ conſiſts 
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conſiſts of two lofty tories... Towards the ſtreet is a magni» 
kcent portico in the Doric order, the height of the colomns 

being equal to the two ſtories. This is anſwered on the oppo · 

bite fide, next the ſchools, by a frontiſpiece ſupported by three 
quattet columns of the ſame dimenſions; and the Doric en- 

tablatute encompaſſes the whole building. On the top ate 
ſlatues of the nine muſes, and over the entrance on the ſouth- 

ſide a ſtatue of the Earl of Clarendon. As we enter an this 

ſide, on the right hand, are the apartments where Bibles and 

Common-Prayen Books are printed, under the privilege and 

zppointment. of the univerſity, On the left is the univerſiey 
preſs. Beſides the apartments afligned for the compoſitors, 
preſſmep, &c. there is one with a lobby, or ante · chamber, 
where the heads of houſes and delegates meet, which is well 
proportioned, and finely finiſhed. In this room ĩs a very good 
pidture of Queen Anne by Sir Godfrey Kneller. * 

The Phyſic Garden is ſituated on the ſouth of Magdales 
College, and was given to the univerfity'by Henry D'Anvers, 
Earl ef Daoby, who purchaſed the ground, containing five 
acres, of Magdalen College, ſurrounded it with a lofty wall, 
and. erected, next to the ſtreet, a parapet with iron palliſades 
thereans The piers which ſupport theſe and other iron; work, 
are properly ornamented with vaſes of fruits and flowers af 
various kinds, ſerving as a fence to the green court, through 
which we pals to the gate way z the deſign of which is at» 
tributed” to Inigo Jones, and is juſtly eſteemed an elegant 
piece of architecture. In the centre, over the arch is à duſt 
of the founder Lord Danby z and on the left hand of the en- 
trance is a ſtatue of King Charles the Firſt, and on the right 
hand one of King Charles the Second. The garden is divi- 
ded into four quarters, with a broad walk down the middle, a 
croſs walk, and one all round. Near the entrance are two 
elegant and uſeful green-houſes, one on the right, the other 
on the left, built by the univerſity, for exotics, of which there 
is a conſiderable collection. Ia the quarters, withia the yew 

hedges, is the greateſt variety of ſuch. plants as require no ar- 
tiicial heat to noutiſh them, all ranged in the proper claſſes, 
and numbered. Eaſtward of the garden, without the walls, 
is an excellent hot houſe, where tendet plants, ſuch whoſe na- 
tive ſoil lies between the Tropics, are taiſed and brought to 
great perfection; viz, the anana or pine apple, the plantaig, 
the coffee ſhrub, the cinnamon, the creeping cereus, and 

5 many 
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many others. This uſeful foundation has been much im- 
proved by the late Dr. Sherrard, who brought from Smyrna 
a valuable collection of botanical books, and a valuable 
Hortus Siccus, The eaſt end of the building is the apartment 
for the profeſſor, whoſe ſalary is paid out of the intereſt of 
three thouſand pounds given by Dr. Sherrard for that purpoſe, 
An aſſiſtant to the profeſſor is provided by the univerſity.* 
We now proceed' to give ſome account of the ſeveral Cal- 
leges and Halls of this famous univerſity, xy. 
Magdalen College is ſituated without the eaſt gate of the city, 
on the bank of the river Cherwell. A Doric portal, decorated 
with a ſtatue of the founder and other figures, leads to the weſt 
Front of this College, which is a ſtriking ſpecimen of the Go. 
thic manner, The firſt court is a venerable old quadrangle, . 
ſurrounded by a cloiſter, on the ſouth ſide of which are the 
chapel and hall; the windows of the chapel are finely painted; 
the hall is a ſtately "Gothic room, adorned with fine paintings. 
From this court there is a narrow paſſage on the north that 
leads to a beautiful opening, one ſide of which is bounded by 
a noble and elegant edifice, in the modern taſte, conſiſting of 
three ſtories, and three hundred feet in length. This college is 
remarkable for a moſt beautiful fituation and a charming proſ- 
pect. It was founded in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, 
by William Patten, commonly called William of Wainfleet, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. It conſiſts of a preſident, forty fel+ 
lows, thirty demies, ſehoolmaſter and uſher, four chaplains, an 
organift, eight clerks,” and ſixteen choriſters, and three readers 
of divinity, and natural and moral philoſophy. The whole 
number of ſtudents; including gentlemen eommoners, is about 
one hundred and twenty.— The grove belonging to this col- 
lege, Whieh is laid out in walks, and well planted with trees, 
ſeems perfectly adapted to indulge contemplation: it has in it 
about forty head of deer. Beſides the walks which are in the 
grove, there is a very delightful and much frequented one, 
round a meadow containing about thirteen acres, ſurrounded 
by ſeveral} branches of the Cherwell, from whence it is called 
The Water Walks. It is ſhaded with tall trees, and there is 
amagreeable view of the adjacent country. 3 | 
Queen's College is ſituated on the north ſide of the High- 
ſtreet, oppoſite Univerſity College. The front of this col- 
lege is in the ſtile of tine palace of Luxemburg, and is at 
once elegant and magnificent. In the middle of it is c eu- 
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pola, under which is a ſtatue of the late Qgeen Caroline. 
This beautiful college is one entire piece of well executed mo- 
dern architeRure ; the whole area on which it ſtands is an ob- 
long ſquare, three hundred feet in length, and two hundred 
and twenty in breadth; which area being divided by the hall 
and chapel, is formed into two courts; the fitſt, or ſouth: _ 
court, is one hundred and forty feet in length, and one hun- 
dred and thirty in breadth; it is ſurrounded by a beautiful 
cloiſter, except upon the notth fide, which is formed by the, 
chapel, and hall, and finely figiſhed in the Doric order: In 
the centre, over a portico leading to the north court, ſtands a.. 
bandſome cupola, ſupported by eight Ionic columns; the 
north court is one hundred and thirty feet long, and ninety 
broad. On the weſt ſtands the library, which is a fine pile of 
building, of the Corinthian order, upwards of one hundred 
feet in length. This college was founded by Robert Je Eg- 
lesfield, chaplain to Queen Philippa, wife to King Edward 
the Third. That princeſs was a benefactreſs to this college, 
and it was in compliment to her that it was ſtiled Queen's 
College. Its revenues have been much increaſed by ſeveral 
benefactors; and its members are one provoſt, ſixteen fellows, 
two chaplains, eight taberdars (ſo called from Taberdum, a: 
ſhort gown which they formerly wore), ſixteen ſcholars, two 
clerks, and forty exhibitioners; eight fellows and four ſcho- 
lars, ſupported by an eſtate left to the college by Me. Mitchell, 
of Richmond; beſides a great number of maſters, batchelors, 
gentlemen commoners, and other ſtudents; in all about one 
one hundted and ten,—Among other ſingular cuſtoms in this 
college one is, that of calling the ſtudents to dinnerand ſup- 
per every day by the ſound of a trumpet; and another is have. 
ing a boar's head on Chriſtmas day, uſhered: in very folemaly 
with an old Monkiſh ſong... 8 „ 3 
Univerſity College is a ſpacious, ſuperb, and uniform ſtruc- 
ture, began in 1034, at the expence of Coarles Greenwood, 
formerly a fellow here, and carried on by Sir Simon Bennet, 
and completed by Dr. John Radcliffe. The magnificent 
north front of this college is extended two hundred and ſixty 
feet along the ſouth fide of a ſtceet which;is called the High- 
ſtreet, having two ſtately portals, . with a tower over each; 
the weſtern portal leads to an handſome Gothic quadrangle, 
one hundred feet ſquate; on the ſouth ſide of the eaſtern 
quadrangle are the chapel and hall; there is alſo a third cour 
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of three ſides, each ſide about eighty feet. The hall, at the 
entrance of which is a ſtatue of King Alfred, has been lately 
fitted up in a very beautiful Gothic ſtyle, and is a moſt com- 
plete room of the kaycs ooo II | 

The colleges, or halls, which were etected by King Alfred 
in the year 872, were ſituated near or on the ſpot where this 
college now ſtands; and that excellent Prince gave the ſtu- 
dents in his ſeminaries certain penſions iſſuing from the Ex- 
chequer, But theſe halls were ſoon alienated to the citizens 
of Oxford, and their penſions were ſuppreſſed about the reign 
of William the Norman, But in 1219, William Archdeacon 
of Durham purchaſed of the citizens one of the halls which 
had been originally erected by Alfred, and endowed it with 
lands. A forciety being thus eſtabliſhed, many other bene 
factors improved the revenues and buildings. This col- 
lege now has a maſter, twelve fellows, ſeventeen ſcholars, 
and many other ſtudents, amounting in the whole'to:above 
ſeventy. E ng aca ba 

All Sculs College was founded in 1437, by Henry Chichely, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and eonſiſts chiefly of two courts, 
Fhe firſt court is a Gothie edifice, one hundred and twenty. 
four feet in length, and ſeventy: two in breadth; the ebapel on 
the north fide is a ſtately pile; and the hall, which forms one 
ſide of an area to the eaſt, is an elegant modern toom, adorned 
with many portraits and buſts. Adjoining to the hall is the 
buttery, which is a well proportioned room, of an oval figure, 
and an archedroof, ornamented with curious workmanſhip, The 
ſecond court is a fine Gothic quadrangle, one hundred and ſe- 
venty· two feet in length, and one hundred fifty- five in breadth; 
on theſouth are the chapel and hall; on the weſt a cloiſter, witha 
grand-portico; on the eaſt two Gothic towers, in the centre 
of a range of fine apartments; and on the narth a library of 
uncommon magnificence. It is two hundred feet in length 
ahirey-iry breadth; and fotty in height, and finiſhed in the moſt 
. fpiendid and elegant manner. It was built ar the expence c* 
Colonel Codrington, who laid out in it {1% thouſand pounds, 
and alſo gave his own library to be depoſited in it, and fout 
thouſand pounds to purchaſe new books, This college main- 
tains'a warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, and nine ſcho- 
larſhips. | | | 
Brazen- Nuſe College was founded in the year 1597, by the 
Joint benefaction of William Smith, Bifhop of Lincoln, and 
dir Richard Sutton. There is a brazen- noſe on the top of the 
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college gate, which gives this denomination to the college. 
The tefectory is neat and convenient, adorned with pictures 
of the principal ben efactors, and good painting in glaſs of the 
two founders. It ſtands on the ſouth fide of the firſt quads 
rangle, in the centre of which is a ſtatue of Cain and Abel, 
the hgures of which are very ſtriking. Through a paſſage 
on the left hand of the gate of the firſt quadrangle we enter 
the ſecond. This is a more modern ſtructure than the other, 
and ſuppoſed to have been erected by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 
This college maintains a principal, twenty fellows, thirty- 
two ſcholars, and four exhibitioners, and there are about forty 
ſtudents beſides, | 
' Hertford College ſtands oppofite to the grand gate of the 
public ſchools, and confifts of one irregufar court, which was 
deautified fome years fince, from a fund raiſed for that put- 
poſe. Part of this court conſifts of a few modern buildings, 
in the ſtile of which the whole college is to be rebaile; ac- 
cording to a plan confiſting of one quadrangle, projected in 
the year 1747; This college conftſts of a principal, two 
ſenior fellows or tutors, junior fellows or aſſiſtants, thirty ur- 
der-graduate-ftudents, and four ſcholars. 5 

Nero College was founded by the famous Wilfiam of Wyke . 
ham, Biſhop of Winchefter, in the year 1375. It has been 
called New College from its firſt foundation, being ar that 
time highly regarded for its extent and grandear. The ſteſt 
court is one hundred and fixt weight feet in length, and one 
hundred and twenty- ine in breadth ; in the centre of which 
is a ſtatue of Minerva The narth-fide, which conlifts of 
the chapel and hall, is a venerable ſpecimen of Gothic mag- 
nificence; the two upper ftories of the caſt fide form the li- 
brary, and on the weft ate the lodgings of the warden. The 
chapel, for beauty and grandear, exceeds all in the univerſity ; 
and near it is a cloifter, ante hundred and forty«fix feet in 
length on two ſides, and ane hundred and five the other two, 
Contigrous to it, on the north, is a large and lofty tower; 
with ten bells. 5 tom the firſt quadrangle there is a paſſage 
into another, called Garden- court, the beautiful area of which, 
by arans' of a ſucceffion of retiring wings, diſplays itſelf 
gradually in approaching the garden, from which it is ſepa« 
rated by an iron paliſade, one hundred and thirty-fix feet 
in length. : : 4 | 

On the north fide of the chapel is preſerved the croſier of 
the founder, which is uſually ſhewn to ſtrangers, and is a well 
preſerved piece of antiquity, and almoſt the only one in the 

Vor, II. 2 kingdom, 
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kingdom. It is of ſilver gilt, and near ſeven feet high, finely 
worked and embelliſhed in the Gothic taſte; and though it 


is near four hundred years old, it has loſt little of its original 


beauty.— In the garden of the college, there is a lofty artifi- 
cial mount, encompaſled with ſeveral hedges of juniper, adorn- 
ed with trees cut into ſeveral ſhapes, with ſtone ſteps and 
winding walks up to the top, and the top encompaſſed with 
Tails and ſeats, and a tree growing in the middle. Here are 
alſo ſhady walks, arbours, and a bowling green.——The mem- 
bers of this college are one warden, ſeventy fellows, ten chap- 
Jains, three clerks, ſixteen choriſters, and one ſexton, together 
with many gentlemen commoners. | | 

Madbam College was founded by Nicholas Wadham, Eſq; 
and built, in purſuance of his will, by Dorothy his widow, 
in 1613. It is one of the moſt regular, uniform, and beauti- 
ful colleges belonging to this univerſity, and conſiſts of one 
noble quadrangle, which is nearly one hundred and thirty feet 


ſquare. The windows of the chapel, which ſtands on the 


eaſt · ſide of the court, are beautifully painted; the eaſt win- 
dow is admirably drawn by one Van Ling, a Dutchman; it 
repreſents the paſſion of our Saviour, and is ſaid to have coſt 
fifteen hundred pounds. 'The preſent members of this col- 


lege are the warden, fifteen, fellows, two chaplains, fifteen 
- ſcholars, and ſixteen exhibitioners; the whole number of 
\ ſtudents being uſually about. eighty. The ſcholars, out of 
whom the fellows are to be choſen, to be taken three out of 


Somerſetſhire, and three out of Eſſex; the reſt out of any 
county in Great Britain. 55 3 
Trinity College was founded by Sir Thomas Pope, who was 
Privy Counſellor to Queen Mary, and an intimate friend of 
Sir Thomas More. It conſiſts of two couits: in the firſt court 
are the chapel, hall, e and lodgings of the preſident. 
The cbapel, which was built in 1995, is a fine ſtructure, 
richly and e Sang; The ſecond court is an ele - 
gant pile, erected by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The gardens of 
this college are extenſive, wel.Jaid our, and kept in good 
order. This college conſiſts of a preſident, / twelve fellows, 
and twelve ſcholars. "Theſe, with the other members, gen- 
tlemen commoners, commoners, &c. amount to near ſeventy. 
Balicl College was founded in 1262, by Sir John Baliol, of 
Bernzrd Caſtle, in Yorkſhire, tather of John Baliol, King of 
Scotland, and Devorgui!a his conſort, daughter of Alexander 
the Third, King of Scotland. This college conſilts-chiefly 
of one court, Which we enter by an handſome gate with a 
2 pre tower 


- 
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tower over it. The buildings about this court are antient 
except the eaſt end. The members of this college are a maſ- 


ter, twelve fellows, fourteen ſcholars, and eighteen exhibi= 
tionets; the whole number of ſtudents amounting to about 


fifty. 3 | 
N. John's College is ſituated north of Baliol and Trinity 
Colleges, having a terrace, with a row of lofty elms before it. 
The buildings of this college chiefly conſiſt of two large 
quadrangles, uniformly and elegantly built. In the firſt 
court are the chapel and hall on the north ſide, and the preſi- 
dent's lodgings on the eaſt, The eaſt and weſt ſides of the 
ſecond court are ſupported by ſtately and beautiful piazzase 
In the hall, which is very handſome, is a piQure of St John 
the Baptiſt, by Titian. The gardens belonging to this col- 
lege ale extremely agreeable, very extenſive, and well laid out, 
The college was founded by Sir Thomas White, Alderman 
of London; and the members of it are a preſident, fifty fel- 
lows, two chaplains, an organiſt,- five ſinging men, fix cho- 
riſters, and two ſextons; the number of ſtudents of all ſorts 
being uſually about ſixty. | | 
22 College is ſituated on an eminence on the bank of 
the Thames. At entering into the college, we have the cha- 
pel and hall on each fide, both of which are twenty-nine feet 
in breadth, and fifty-five in length. The library, which is 
furniſhed with a fine collection of books, is a magnificent Io- 
nic edifice, on the weſt of the chapel and hall, and is one hun- 
dred feet in length, ſupported by a ſpacious cloiſter.— TI'his 
was formerly called Glouceſter College, being a ſeminary for 
educating the novices of Glouceſter Monaſtery ; but being 
ſupprefſ:d at the Reformation, it was converted into a palace 
for the Biſhop of Oxford; but was ſoon after turned into 
an academical hall” by Sir Thomas White, the founder f 
St. John College, in which ſtate it coatinued till Sir Thomas 
Cockes, a Worceſterſhite gentleman, procured for it a charter 
of incorporation by the name of Worceſter College, and 
endowed it with fitteen thouſand pounds for the maintenance 
of a [provoſt and fix fellows. There are now a provoſt, 
twenty fellows, and eleven ſcholarsz and the whole number of 
ſtudents is about forty, | | 
Exeter College was tounded by Walter Stapleton, Biſhop of 
Exeter, in the reign of King Edward the Second. The build- 
ing conſiſts chicfly of one handſome quadrangle; in the cens 
tre of the. front, which is two hundred and twenty feet in 
length, there is a beautiful gate of ruſtic work, with a hand- 


11 ſome 


, 
3 
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ſome tower. This college has a rector, twenty-five fellows, 
one ſcholar, who is Bible clerk, and two exhibitioners 3 the 
whole number of members about eighty. x. "46 
Feſus College was founded by Hugh Price, L. E. D, who 
began to build and completely endowed it in 157 1. But Queen 
Elizabeth is alſo ſometimes termed the founder of this col - 
lege, becauſe ſhe granted the charter for it, and alſo timber for 
erecting it out of two adjoining foreſts, The buildings con» 
ſiſt of two courts, in the brit of which, is the hall, the chapel, 
and the priacipal's lodgings, The library is on the weſt fide 
of the innes court, and the other three ſides are finiſhed in à 
decent and uniform manner. This college is chiefly for 
Welchmen, and conſiſts of a principal, nineteen fellows, ant 
' . eighteen ſcholars, belides a conſiderable number of exhibi- 
tioners. by 5 ry 
 '- Lincoln College was founded by two of the Biſhaps of, Lige 
colo; one compleating what the other left imperfect. It 
.conſilts of two quadrangular, courts, and maintains a rector, 
fifteen fellows, twelve exbibitioners, and eight ſcholars, with 
a Bible clerk, beſides the independent members. 
|  _  » Oriel College chiefly conſiſts of one regular, uniform, wells ' 
built quadrangle» On the north ſide are the library and the 
; plrovoſt's lodgings; on the eaſt the hall and the entrance into 
the chapel, which runs eaſtward from thence; and on the 
|  "' ſouth and weſt ſides are the chambers of the fellows and other 
| .  fudents. King Edward the Second was the titular founder 
| of this college, but Adam de Breme, his almoner, was the real 
faunder of it; for that prince did little more thau grant 
licence to bis almoner to build it. King Edward the Third 
gave this ſociety a tenement'called Le Oriel, on which ground 
the college now ſtands, and from whence it derives its name. 
The e e members of this college are a provoſt, eighteen 
fellows, and fourteen , exhibitioners; the whole number of 
ſtudents of all ſarts being about ei p44 2 
Corpus Chriſti College was e y Richard Fox, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, in 15463 and conſiſts of one quadrangle, an 
elegant pile of modern building, in which are pleaſant and 
- *» commodious rooms, and a Cloiſter adjoining ; aud alſo a net 
ſtrocture, which looks eaſtward towards Merton College 
- Grove,-in which are apartments appropriated to gentlemen 
commoners. 5 "as 1 — 
Merton College was founded by Walter de Merton, Lord 
High Chancelor of England in the reign of Henry the 
[ bird, and afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, This collugn 
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ſituated eaſt of Corpus Chriſti, and conſiſts of three courts. 
' The largeſt, or inner court, is about one hundred feet long, 
and one hundred broad, The chapel is at the weſt end of the 


court, and is likewiſe the pariſh church of St. John 
Baptiſt de Merton. It is one of the largeſt, and beit propor- 
tioned Gothic ſtructures in the univerſity, The gardens are 
very pleaſant, having the advantage of a proſpect of the ad- 
jacent walks and country from the ſouth terrace. This col» 
lege maiptains a warden, twenty eight ſcholars, fourteen other 
ſcholars upon a different foundation, termed poſt-maſters, 
two chaplains, aud two clerks; the whole number of ſtudents 
of. all ſorts being about eighty, 


. ' Chriſt Church Callege is the largeſt and moſt auguſt of all the 
colleges in Oxford, It was firſt began to be founded by Car- 


dinal Wolſey, on the ſcite of the priory of St. Frideſwide, 
but his diſgrace and death hindered him from compleating it, 
It was afterwards ſettled and endowed by King Henry the 
Seventh. The front is very ſtately, extending to the length 
of three hundred and ejghty-two feet, and terminating at each 
end by two correſponding, turrets. ' la the centre is a grand 
Gothic entrance, the proportions and ornaments of which ate 
remarkably magnificent ; over it is a muſical tower, in which 
xe ten muſica} bells, and a great bell called Tom that weighs 
near ſeventeen thouſand pounds, and on the ſound of which, 
every night at nine o'clock, the ſtudents of the whole univer- 
ſity are enjoined by ſtatute to repair to their reſpective ſocieties, 
This college conſiſts of four quadrangles, one of which, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Grand Quadrangle, is two 
hundred and fixty-four by two hundred and ſixty one feet in 
the clear. The greateſt part of the ſouth fide is formed by 
the ball, which is conſiderably elevated above the reſt of the 
building; and, taken as a detached ſtructure, is a noble ſpe- 


cimen of ancient magnificence, This room is one of the 


largeſt and moſt magnificent of any in the kingdom; it con- 
taios eight windows on each fide, is one hundred and twenty» 
three feet in length, ' forty io breadth, and its cieling is thirty 
fect high, The church of this college is ſituated at the eaſt 
end of the Grand Quadrangle, and is the cathedral of the 
dioceſæ: it is an ancient venerable ſtruQure ; the roof of the 
choir is a beautiful piece of ſtone work, and ſome of the win= 


dos are finely painted. Peckwater Court, to the north-cat 


of the Grand Quadrangle, is perhaps the moſt magnificent 

edifice ia the univerſity ; it has three uniform fides, esch of 

which has fifteen windows in front; and on the fourth fide of 
| 8 this 
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this cout is 2 magnificent library. Eaſt of Peckwater 
Court is Canterbury Court, originally Canterbury College: 
it is 2 ſmall court, and chiefly remarkable for its antiquity, 
The fourth quadrangle is Chaplain's Court, which ſtands 
north»eaſt of Canteibury Court — Fhis college maintains a 
dean, eight canons, one hundred and one ſtudents, eight chap- 
Jains, eight ſinging men, and as many choriſters, a ſehool- 
maſter, an uſher, an organiſt, and a teacher of muſic. There 
3s a gravel walk belonging to this college, planted on each fide 


with elms, which is a quarter of a mile in length, and of a 


proportionable breadth, In the lower departments of the 
Jibrary of this college is depoſited a fine collection of paint- 
ings, the dona ion of General Guife, There is alſo a fine 


| Fatue of Mr. Locke, by Roubilliac. - 


- Pembroke College derives its name from an Earl of Pembroke, 
who was Chancellor of the univerſity at the time it was 
erected. It was founded by Thomas Tiſdale, Eſq; and 
Richard Whitwicke, B. D. The building conſiſts of two 
courts ; the firſt is a ſmall quadrangle, but neat and uniform; 
the ſecond court is an irregular area, and on one fide of it 
fands the chapel, which is an elegant modern edifice of the 
Jonic order. In the garden, which is weſt of the chapel, is a 
pleaſant common room and a terrace walk. The prefent 
members of this college are a maſter, fourteen fellows, and 
ahirty fcholars and exbibitioners;z the whole number of ſtu- 
gents being uſually about ſixty. 

Having thus diſtinctly deſcribed the ſeveral Colleges of this 
celebrated univerſity, we now proceed to the Halls, which are 
five in number. There were formerly a great number of 
thefe academical Halls or Hotels, where profeſſors or tutors 
refided ; but fince the colleges were founded, they have been 
reduced to the preſent number, Theſe Halls are not endowed 
with eſtates and revenues, as colleges are; yet ſome of them 
haveexhibitions, or yearly ſtipends, given towards the main» 
tenance of certain ſtudents therein. The ftudents pay an 
annual rent to the principals, and hve at their own charge, as 


at the inns of court in London. 


St. Alban Hall adjoins to Merton College on the eaſt, It 
derives its name from Robert Abbot de St. Albans, a citizen 
of Oxford, who conveyed this tenement to the nuns of Little- 
more in Ox fordſhite, in the reign of King Edward the Third, 

St. Edmund Hall is oppoſite the eaſt fide of Queen College, 
to which it is dependant, and has about twenty-five 7 

: 55 5 
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The buildings were compleated, and other conſiderable im- 
provements made by Dr. Shaw, a late principal. 
New Inn Hall ſtands at the weſl ſide of Oxford. Oppoſite 
to this hall is the gateway of a college of monks of the Augaſ- 
tine order, in which Eraſmus refided two years. He left an 
elegant Latin poem on his manner of living there. 
St. Mary Hall is ſituated north of Oriel College, near the 


High- ſtreet of, Oxford, It conſiſts of one quadrangle, with 


a garden incloſed in the middle of it: it is formed by the 
principal's lodgings on the north, the hall and chapel on the 
ſouth, and on the eaſt and weſt by the chambers of the ſta= 
dents, , | 

Magdalen Hall is adjoining to Magdalen College, to which 
it is an appendage... The number of exhibitions given to this 
ball ſupplies it with many members; and it has in it a large 
grammar- ſchool, as a nurſery to Magdalen College. The fa» 
mous Lord Clarendon was educated at this hall. 

Before we quit Oxford, we ſhall obſerve, that at the north 
ſide of the city is The Radcliffe Infirmary, which was erected. 
by Dr. Radclitfe's truſtees, and is ſupported by voluntary 
contribution. Such an inſtitution here has a natural teadeacy 
to be productive of very extenſive advantages; as, while it 


relieves the poor, it ſerves as a ſchool to thoſe who ſtudy the 
medical art. | : 


enema 
MARKET-TOWN 5S. 


WoopsTock is a town of great antiquity, ſixty- three 
miles from London. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and a towa- 
houſe has been lately built here; and the place is noted for 
its manufactory of fine waſh-leather gloves and poliſhed ſteel 
watch chains, which. are eſteemed all over Kurope for the 
goodneſs of the workmanſhip. This is a corporation, governed 
by the mayor, a recorder, four aldermen, and ſixteen common- 
councilmen. It being on a great road, contains ſome very 
good inns; and there are here three alms-houſes, and a ſchool 
which was founded in the reign of Queen &©lizabeth, by 
Richard Crom vel, citizen and ſkinner of London. This 
town ſends two members to parliament, who are elected by the 
burgeſſes and freemen. There is a houſe in this town Which 
is laid to have been the birth - place of our celebrated poet 
Chaucerz but this ſeems to have been an erroncous tiabition, 


— 
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2% there is the greateſt reaſon to believe that he was born in 
London. | f 


WHITNEY is a fown of great antiquity, ſixty-nine miles 
from London. It appears to have been a place of conſide« 
rable repute before the time of King William the Firſt, 
and increaſed in the number of inhabitants ſo much after. 
wards, that it received ſummonſes to ſend members to parlia« 
ment in the reign of King Edward the Firſt, but that privi- 
lege has been long ſince taken away. The town chiefly con- 
fiſts of one ſtreet, about a mile in length; and has a great ma- 
nufaQure of rugs and blankets, and the latter are for their 
whiteneſs preferred to thoſe made at any other place. It is 
- computed that ſeven thouſand packs of wool are wrought into 
blankets here every year; and beſides five hundred weavers, there 
are ſeldom Jeſs than three thouſand perfons employed in card. 
ing and ſpinning, with many others who drefs the goods after- 
wards. The town is populous, and has a free-fchool, which 
was founded and endowed by Mr. Henry Box, a druggiſt in 
London, with a good library adjoining: the Grocer's Com- 
pany in London are governors of this ſchool. There is alſo 
a charity-ſchool here for fifty children, and an hofpital for ſix 
poor blanket-makers widows. | 


BuRFORD is an ancient market- town, eighteen miles from 
Oxford. it has a great market for ſaddles ; and on a heath 
near it, called The Seven Downs, there are frequent horſe- 
races. 8 


Cn1eeiNG NokToN is a place of great antiquity, and ap- 
pears to have been a market=town in the time of the Saxons, 
Roman coins have been frequently found herez and the 
churchis a building after a curious model, in which there are 
monuments, with fo many names of merchants on braſs 
plates, as ſhew it to have been once a place of great trade. 
This town is pleafantly ſituated, and formerly ſent members 
to parliament, but that privilege is now taken away. 

In the neighbourhood of this town are what are called 
Rill-rick's Stones, or Roul-rich Stones, which ſome ſuppoſe to 
de the remains of an old Britiſh temple, whilſt others imagine 
they were ſet up in memory of Kollo, the Daniſh Com- 
mander. k hey are very lofty, and placed in a circular di- 
rection, with one taller than the other, which is vulgarly 
called The King. | 

BANBURY 
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BANBURY is à town of great antiquity, and pleaſantly 
ſitus ted on the river Cherwell. It is ſeventy»fouc miles from 
London, and twenty-three from Oxford. It is a pretty large 
town, with a handſome, church, a meeting-houſe, a free 
ſchool, and two charity-ſchools.. The trade of this town is 
conſiderable ; and great quantities of cheeſe are. made here, 
which is noted for its goodneſs, . This place has alſo been fa- 
mous for a particular kind of cakes, called Banbury Cakes, . 
The lands in the neighbourhood are remarkable for their fer- 
| tility. Several remarkable battles have been fought near this 
place, and at a little diſtance from hence is an ancient caſtle . 
| called Broughton ' Caſtle, built before the reign of King 


* 


Henry the Sixth. 


DEDDINGTON is a place of great antiquity, and ſent mem- 
bers to parliament in the teigns of King Ed ward the Firſt and 
King Edward the Third, but never ſince. The town is 
ſmall, though it is pretty populous. SM 


ſtraggling town, chiefly remarkable for excellent malt liquor. 
Near this town is an old caſtle called Alhefter, which is 
ſituated on the Roman highway called Akeman- ſtreet. That 
this was a place of great ſtrength, and even a flouriſhing city, 
is ſuppoſed to be evident from the vaſt number of coins that 


ö 

b 

- 

' - » . & : 

N BicksTER is thirteen, miles from Oxford, and is a long 
— 

J 

c 


1 have been dug up, and becauſe it was no uncommon thing for 
1 the huſbandmen to break their ploughs againſt the ruins of the 
. foundation. | 


Tnauk, or TAME, is lo called from the tiver of that name, 


- which runs by the town. It is forty-ſix miles from London, 'Y 
. and the ſituation is extremely pleaſant; and being on an emi- | 
p nence, the proſpect over the neighbouring country, is delight- | 
0 ful. It is a large town, with a fine church, and one great | 
3 ſtreet, in the middle whereof is a marłket- place, which is well 4 
. furnithed with live cattle, and all kinds of proviſions, and the | 


3 river is navigable to it by barges. It has an handſome free- 
ichool and an alms-houſe, * * | - 


0 DorcHesTER, which is forty-nine miles from London, was 
e a town of note among the Romans, and afterwards a biſhop's | 
- ſee; but it'is now an inconfiderable place. It has, however, a 
— very large old church and a good ſtone bridge over the Thames, | 
„ K 2 0 
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' HexLey vyon THAMES is ſuppoſed to be the oldeſt tawn 


in Oxfordſhire, and is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of the 


Thames, which is navigable to it by barges, It is a corpo- 


ration, governed by a warden, burgeſſes, and other officers, 


The buildings are generally good; and here are two free- 
ſchools, one a grammar-ſchogl, founded and endowed by 
King James the Firſt, and the other called The Blue Coat 
School, founded by Lady Elizabeth Periam, for teaching and 
cloathing poor children, Here is alſo an alms-houſe, founded 
by Dr. Longland, Biſhop of Lincoln; and à wooden bridge 
over the Thames, where, it is faid, there was anciently one of 
ſtone. The greater part of the inhabitants of this town are 
maltſters, mealmen, and bargemen, who enrich themſelves 
and the neighbourhood by ſending corn, malt, and wood to 
London; and it is faid that three hundred cart loads of malt 
and corn ate often ſold here on a market-day. 


i _ — N 8 
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REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


. Blenheim Houſe is the magnificent ſeat of the Duke of 
Maslborougb, and is one of the maſt ſtately edifices in the 
kingdom. It is ſituated a little to the weſt of Woodſtock, 
about four miles and a half from Oxford. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, the honour and manor of the town and hun- 
dted of Woodſtock were ſettled by parliament on that illuſ- 
trious general John Duke of Marlborough, as a reward for 
his ſignal military ſervices, | A palace was alſo built for him 
at the public expence, and which, to cammemorate the im- 
portant victory he had obtained at Blenheim oyer the French 
and Bavarian forces, was called Blenheim Houſe, It was built 
by Sir John Vanbrugh, and is extremely magnificent, though 
many objections have been made to it by the connoiſſeurs in 
architecture. 


- » 


From the town of Woodſtock we enter the park, through a 
ſpacious portal of the Corinthian order; from whence a noble 
proſpect is opened to the palace, the bridge, the Jake with its 
valley, and other beautiful ſcenes of the park, The houſe in 
particular, which we ſurvey from this point obliquely, is no 
Where viewed to greater advantage. The front is one hun- 
dted and thirty=eight feet from wing to wing: the roof is 
_ adorned with a ſtone haluſtrade and ſtatues. Ihe fouth front 
is not ſo highly ornamented ; but on the pediment of 75 
. | noble 
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noble bu ſto, larger than life, of Lewis the Fourteen:h, taken 
from the Citadel of Touthays The common entrance is at 
the eaſt gate, which leads us into a quadrangle, conſiſting of 
offices. From thence, er Tug the entrance, we proceed into 
the grand area. | 

In the centre of the front, a ſuperb portico, elevated on 
maſſy columns, admits us to the hall, which is the height of 
the houſe, ſupported by Corinthian pillars. It is one of the 
| largeſt and fineſt rooms in England. The cieling is adorned 
with an allegorical pieee, painted by Sir James Thorahill, re- 
preſegting the Duke of Marlborough crowned with victory, 
who points to the plan of the battle of Blenheim. In the 
receſſes are well-finiſhed caſts from the antique ſtatues of the 
Venus of Medicis, the Roman ſlave, the 4tactte, and Sal- 
tator. Over theſe is a ſeries of paintings, called The Loves 
of God, which are aſcribed to Titian, and which were a 
preſent to the Duke from the King of Sardinia. In the ar- 
cades on the right and left is a fine arrangement of marble ter- 
mini; and over the door that leads into the ſaloon, is a duſt of 
the great Duke of Marlborough, with a Latin inſetiption. 

Strangers are uſually conducted from the hall into the apart- 
ments on the left; and in the firſt apartment, the hangings 
begin a ſuit of tapeſtty, repreſenting the victories and at- 
chievements of Alexander the Great, which are continued in 
ſome ſucceeding rooms. There are alſo in this room paintings 
of St. Auſtin, when young, and of Pope Gregory, both by 
Titian; of the woman taken in adultery, by Rembrandt; 
and of Mary of Medicis, by Rubens. | 

In the ſecond apartment are ſome pieces of beautiful tapeſtry, 
the ſubjects taken from claffical allegory. 'T'here are alſo ſome 
fine paimings in this room, one of which is the holy family, 
by Rubens, | | 

In the third apartment is a picture of Rubens's family, 
painted by himſelf; portraits of the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
and Eleanor Gwyn, miſtteſſes to King Charles the Second, 
by Vandyke ; and alfo Lord Strafford dictating to his Secretary, 
by the ſame, This laſt is, perhaps, one of V andyke's prinei- 
pal portrait pieces. The earneſtneſs of the ſpeaker, and the 
attention of his amanuenſis, heighten each other in the mult 
expteſſive manner. . | 

In the fourth apartment is a portrait of Rubens's wife, by 
Rubens; of Catharine of Medicis, by the ſame; and of 
Mary Queen of Scots, by Vandyke« Yue, 
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In the fifth apartment are four ſculpture pieces, a head, 
and an unfiniſhed piece, all by Rubens; two Madonas, in 
different attitudes, by Titian; Herod's cruelty, and Queen 


- Efther, by Paul Veroneſe; and ſome other pieces by capital 


maſters, 

In the ſixth apartment begins the tapeſtry of the Duke of 
Marlborough's battles, which are introduced by a moſt lively 
repreſentation of a ſuttling booth, foragers, a battle, and a 
ſiege. Here are alſo three good paintings, ont of which is 
a picture of Dobſon (an Engliſh painter in the reign of King 
James the Firſt), with his, family, by himſelf, This is an 
admirable piece, in the old correct manner. | 

In the ſeventh apartment, the tapeſtry repreſents the battles 
of Wynendale, Bouchain, and Oudenard, with the ſiege of 
Donawert, Here are alſo three fine pictures, one of which is 
Jupiter and Europa, by Paul Veroneſe. | 1 . 
The eighth apartment contains the three graces cloathed ; 
Venus and Adonis, and two other pieces, by Rubens; the 


Egyptian fortune-teller, by Angelo Carravaggio ; and ſome 


other pictures of great merit. . 
The ſaloon is nobly decorated, and is proportioned to the 
grand-ur of the other rooms. The door caſes are of marble, 
and_exceedingly magnificent; the floor is alſo of marble, 
The walls are adorned with paintings of the different habits 
and modes of dreſs of all nations, by La Guerre, The ciel- 
ing, which is executed by the fame hand, is an allegorical 


piece, repreſenting John Duke of Marlborough in the midſt 


of his victories ſtopped by peace, and time reminding him of 


the rapidity of his own flight. 5 


In the ninth apartment the tapeſtry of the Duke's battles is 
continued, with the battles of Blenheim, Malplaquet, and 
the ſiege of Liſle, | 

In the tenth apartment the tapeſtry contains the concluſion 
of the Duke's battles; alſo a picture of Iſaac bleſſing Jacob, 
by Rembrandt; a portrait of John Duke of Marlborough by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; and a truit-piece, by Michael Angelo. 

The eleventh apartment contains two pieces of. ſtill-life, 
by Malteſe; and a portrait of the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. ö „ | 

The library is a moſt noble room, upwards of one hundred 
and eighty-three feet in length, and proportionably broad and 
lofty. The Doric pilaſters of marble, with the complete co- 
lumns of the ſame, which ſupport a rich entablature, the win- 

dow - frames, the ſurrounding baſement of blick marble, and 
| | the 
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the Ruccogd compartments of the vaulted cielingy are in very. 
high taſte both with reſpect to deſign and finiſhing. It was 


originally intended as a gallery for paintings; but the late 


Duke of Marlborough has added utility to elegance, having 
furniſhed it with a noble collection of books, made by Lord 
Sunderland his Grace's father. Their number is ſaid to 
amount to twenty-four thouſand volumes, which have been 
allowed to be worth; thirty thouſand pounds, and are ſaid to 
be the beſt private collection in England. They are kept 
under gilt- wire lattices. On the top of the caſes is a ſeries of 
bronzes; and that no aſſiſtance to learning might be wanting, 
the late Duke placed here 2 fine orrery and planetarium.— At 
the upper end of the room is a highly finiſhed ſtatue of Queen 
Anne, by Ryſbrack; and over the book · caſes are copies of 


the cartoons, by Le Blond; Lot and his daughters, by Ru- 
dens; and a Crucifixion, by Vandyke, with other paintings. 
From the bow- windows of the. library. we have a delightful - 


proſpect of the declivity deſcending to the river, and of the 


gradual aſcent of the venerable groves which cover the cor- 
reſponding hills, N 


The chapel is one of the wings of this ſtately building, in 


which is a ſuperb monument to the memory of the old Duke 
and Dutcheſs of Marlborough, by Ryſbrack. They are re- 
preſented with their two ſons, who died young, as ſupported 


by fame aud hiſtory, | Beneath, in a baſſo relievo, is the. taking 


of Marſhal Tallard. 


The gardens are ſpacious and agreeable ; they originally 


conſiſted of about one hundred acres, but the preſent Duke 
has made very large additions, and many elegant improve- 
ments. The noble deſcent to the water on the ſouth and weſt, 
covered with flowering ſhrubs, and embelliſhed with other 


natural beauties, are not eaſy to be patalleled.— About the 


middle of the grand approach, is a magnificent bridge, con- 
fiſting chiefly of one arch, in the ſtile of the Rialto at Venice. 
The water is formed into a ſpacious lake, which covers the 
whole extent of a capacious valley, ſurrounded by an arti- 
ficial declivity of a prodigious depth, and has been conſidered, 
both with regard to ics accompaniments and extent, as the 
moſt capital piece of water in the kingdom. | | 
The park is between ten and eleyen miles in citcumferenee, 
and contains many beautiful ſcenes. The lover of rural va- 
riety will be entertained here with every circumſtance of 
beauty which he can expect from diverſiſied nature, from hills 
and yalligs, wood and water. In this park originally ay 2 
Fox's 
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royal palace, and here Ethelred called à parlament. Kin 
Alfred, while he was reſident here, tranſlated Boetius de Conjo- 
latione Philoſophiz. King Henry the (Firſt encloſed the 

ark with a wall, the nel part of which is now remainin 

is ſucceſſor, King Henry the Second, ptincipally reſided at 
this ſeat, and is ſaid to have erected in the park a houſe, en« 
compaſſed with a labyrinth of extraordinary contrivance.— 
We have before obſerved, that the ftory of Fair Rofamond's 
being ſecreted here, with a view of ſecuring her from the rage 
and jealouſy of Queen Eleanor is a tradition not well 
- Founded; but it is not improbable, that while the amour of 
this lady and that Prince ſubſiſted, ſhe might reſide here; for 
it is ſaid, that the romantic retreat which was called Fair Ro- 
ſamond's Bower, was ſituated here in the valley to the notth« 
welt of the bridge, near a remarkable bath or ſpring called at 
preſent Roſamond's Well. 1 b 

The grant of the park and manor of Woodſtock, and of 
this palace to the Duke of Marlborough, and his impottant 
| ſervices to the nation, ate enumerated on the pedeſtal of a 
ſtately column, one hundred and thirty feet in height, on the 
top of which is a ſtatue of the Duke. This column is fitu- 
ated in the grand avenue to Blenheim Houſe, and part of the 
inſcription, which is admirably well. written, is as follows ; 


The Caſtle of BLENHEIM was founded by Queen Anne, 
In the fourth Year of her Reign, 1 
| % In the Year of the Chriſtian Era, 1705, . 
A Monument deſigned to 1 the Memory of the 
| Signal Victory | | 
4 Obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
« Near the Village of BERN HEIM, 
© On the Banks of the Danube, 
** By JOHN, Duke of MARLBOROUGH, 
% The Hero, not only of his Nation, but of his Age; 
« Whoſe Glory was equal in the Council and in the Field; 
| &« Who by Wiſdom, Juſtice, Candour, and Addreſs, 
«© Reconciled various, and even oppoſite, Intereſts ; 
OY « Acquired an Influence | 
„ Which no Rank, no Authority can give, 
* Nor any Force, but that of fuperior Virtue: 
«© Became the fixed important Centre, 
„% Which united in one common Cauſe, 
| The principal States of Europe: 
„ Who by military Knowledge, and irreſiſlible Valour, 
% In a long Series of uninterrupted Triumphs, 
| « Broke the Power of France, | 
ah NES. N « When 
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e When raiſed the higbeſt, when exerted the moſt; | 
„ Reſcued the Empire from Deſolation 
& Aſſerted and confirmed the Liberties of EUROPE,” 


*** 


Blenheim Houſe itfelf was finiſhed at the public expence; 
but the bridge, the column juſt mentioned, and the portal 
contiguous to the town, were erected at the expence of Sarah, 
Dutcheſs Dowager of Marlborough. 


CIO OC 


Ditchley is the noble ſeat of the Earl of Litchfield, ſituated 
about four miles from Blenheim, on the north-weſt, It is a 
lofty edifice, built of hewn ſtone, fituated on a hill, which 
commands all the country, having Blenheim, Oxford, and 
the hills beyond it, in full view. The fouthern front is very 
elegant, and the gffices, which form two beautiful wings, 
have a communication with the principal buildings by circu=- 
lar colonnades. 
The hall is elegantly decorated, and ſinely proportioned. 
The cieling contains an aſſembly of the gods, painted by 
Kent. Two of the compartments are filled with hiſtorical 
pieces from the /Eneid, by the fame hand; one of which re- 
preſents Eneas meeting Venus, his mother, in the wood, near 
Carthage; and the other, Venus preſenting ZEneas with 
new armour. The ſciences are introduced as ornaments, with 
buſts of the poets properly diſpoſed ; and a ſtatue of the 
Venus de Medicis. The chimney- piece is ſuperb and lofty, 
decorated with a portrait of the late Earl of Licchfield, by 
Akerman. . | | 
The conſtruction of the muſic room is well adapted to the 
uſe for which it is intended; and its elegance cannot fail to 
have the moſt pleaſing effect on the ſpe tator. There is a 
painting in. this room of Rubens and his family hunting 
wild beaſts, and ſome other good pictures. 
The dining room is executed with much fimple elegance; 
and here are the cat ital portraits of King Henry the Eighth 
and Prince Henry, by Hans Holbein, executed with much 
ſtrength and freedom. There are alſo ſome other good pie- 
tures here, particularly a family=piece of King Charles the 
Firſt, with King Charles the Second at his knee, by Vandyke 
and two. fine portraits, by Janſon, | | 
The damaſk bed=chamber is adorned with tapeſtry, repre- 
ſenting boys ſqueezing grapes, and engaged in other ſports; 
it alſo contains ſome fine portraits. | 

The tapeſtry drawing>room is alſo adorned with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the muſes and Apollo, a vintage, and Baccha- 


nalian 
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nalian ſcenes z and there are alſo ſome good portraits here, 
From this apartment we have an entertaining view of a wind. 
ing valley, with a ſerpentine canal,'over which is thrown an 
elegant bridge from a defign of Palladio's.. © 
The cieling and walls of the, ſaloon are richly ftuccoed; 
and in the middle compartment of the roof is a repteſentation 
of Floia and the Zephyrs. Here is alſo an excellent antique 
of the Goddeſs of Health, about thirty inches in height, pur- 
chaſed from Dr. Mead's collection. On its pedeſtal is a baſs 
relief of the head of Æſculapius, cut with remarkable boldneſs. 
Ia the green damaſk drawing · room the chimney- piece is 
finely executed by Scheemaker, and finiſhed with two ſmall 
Corinthian columas: . In the middle is a landſcape by Woot- 
ton. Over the doors are two ſtriking pictures, brought ſrom 
Italy, of ruins, rocks, and caſcades. Here is alſo a table of 
Italian marble, having a greeniſh ground interſperſed with 
white veins. | | " 
In the gilt drawing-room is a full length portrait of King 
Charles the Second and the Dutcheſs of Elevftand, by Lely; 
with two other portraits, by Kneller, and two curious tables 
of Egyptian marble, _ V 
In the velvet bed - chamber both the bed and hangings are 
of rich figured Genoa velvet. The chimney- piece is ele- 
gantly finiſhed by Scheemaker, and adorned with a proſpect 
of a ruin by Paul Panini. | | 1 
The tapeſtry room is curiouſly ornamented in the Chineſe 
taſte, Here are two pieces of tapeſtry, one of which repre- 
ſents the Cyclops forging the armour of AEneas ; the other 
Neptune, with his proper attendants, giving directions about 
refitting a veſſel which had juſt been ſhip-wrecked, Over the 


chbimney- piece, Which is finely finiſhed in white marble, is a 


capital picture of the Duke and Dutcheſs of York, and the 
Princeſſes Mary and Anne, by Sir Peter Lely ; and over the 
doors are two maſterly landſcapes, by an Italian hand. : 

On the whole, this ſeat is a repoſitory of valuable portraits, 
executed by the moſt eminent artiſts in that ſpecies of paint- 
ing, Rubens, Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, and our ingenious 
countryman and rival of Vandyke, Jonſon. As a piece of 
architecture, this ſeat is inferior to none for the juſtneſs of 
its proportions, and the convenient diſpoſition of its apart» 
ments, With regard to its furniture and decorations, it is 
finiſhed with taſte rather than with ſplendour ; and adorned 
with that elegance which reſults from ſimplicity, __ 
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At Newnhbam is the elegant ſeat of Lord Harcourt, where 
the late Lord loſt his life in 1777, by endeavouring to get 
his ſpaniel out of the water, into which he fell himſelf and" 
was drowned. | | | 

Hanwell Park, near Banbury, is the ſeat of Sir Jonathan 
Cope, Baronet. There is here a clock which is eſteemed a 
great curioſity. It moves by water, and. ſhews- the time by 
the riſing of a new gilded ſun for every hour, moving in a he- 
miſphere of wood, each ſun having in its centre a figure for 
the hour,. For inſtance; 1, which, aſcending half way to the 
zenith of the arch, ſhews'it to be a quarter paſt r ; at the ze- 
nith half an hour; *whence deſcending half way towards the 
horizon, three quarters; and at laſt abſconding under it, there 
ariſes another gilded ſun above the horizon at the other fide of 
the ateh bearing the figure 2; and ſo of the reſt, FE 

Godftow is a village about two miles north from Oxford, and 
here are the ruins of a famous nunnery which was founded in 
the reign of King Stephen for BenediQine nuns, Fair Roſa- 
mond, who was ſeduced by King Henry the Second, ſpent 
much of her time with theſe nuns, before her amour with that 
Prince, and afterwards ended her days with them. She is ſaid 
to have been the moſt beautiful woman of that age, and was 
the daughter of Lord Clifford, who was a great benefactor to 
this nunnety- There is great reaſon to believe that King 
Henry promiſed her marriage before he ſeduced her, though 
for political reaſons he afterwards eſpouſed Eleanor of Guienne-. 
He haq two ſons by Roſamond ; but that lady ſhook off all 
connexion. with the King, after he brought his Queen to 
England, and .reticed to Godſtow nunnery, whete ſhe ſpent 
the remainder of her days in penitence. Part of her monu- 
ment in the church is ill ſtanding; and from the remains of 
the inſcription it appears that ſhe lived to a conſiderable age; 
o that the Rory of her being ſecreted in a bower near Woods 
ſock, and poiſoned by Queen Eleanor, ſeems to have been a 
mere Sable” 3 | 
At a littlediſtance from Chipping Norton is a village named * 
Hot Norton, which is ſaid ta have been an antient ſeat of the 
Saxon kings. About the beginning of the tenth century there 
Was a great battle fought there between the Danes and the Eng- 
liſh, in which the latter were defeated; and there ate here ſe- 
-veral barrows, or ſepulchral monuments of the antient Britons, 
Camden ſays, this place was formerly inhabited by ſuch clowns. 
and churls, that it was: from that circumſtance called Hag's- 
Morton, a name which is now frequently given to it. . 
Vol, II. 5 2 3  _ RUTLAND- 
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1 county is bounded on the north and north-eaſt by 
- 4 Lincolnſhire; on the ſouth and ſduth - eaſt by Northamp⸗ 
tonſhire; and on the welt, north-weſt, and ſouth-weſt by 
Leiceſterſhire, It is the leaſt county in England meaſuring 
- from north to ſouth only fifteen miles, from eaſt to welt ten 
miles, and is but forty miles in ciccumference, It is divided 
into five hundreds, has no city, and contains only two market 
' towns, It lies in the province of Canterbury and diorele of 
Peterborough, and is divided inte Forty-cight pariſhes. Thi 
air of this county is eſteemed as good as that of any in Eng- 
land. The foil is very fruitful both in corn and 8 85 and 
that part called The Vale of Catmole in particular is equal to 
any in the n It affords alſo great abundance of waod 
for firing. This county produces much cattle, particularly 
ſheep 3 and the rivers, the Waters of which are remarkably 
good, yield a great plenty of hl © _ 
- ” Rutlandſhire is waſhed by two rivers, the Welland and the 
'Gwaſh, The Welland, runs on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt. The 
| Gwaſh, or Waſh, as it is commonly called, riſes near Okeham, 
in a diſttict of the county ſurrounded with hills, and called the 
Vale of Catmoſe, a name ſuppoſed to have been derived from 
Coet Macs, which in the antient Britiſh library ſignifies a 
woody territory. This river runs eaſtward, ind dividing the 
county nearly into two equal parts, falls into the Welland, 


S 7 


near Stamford, in Lincolnſhire, 


"i * 
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_*- OxznAnm, which is the county town, is ninety-eight miles 

from London, It is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from 

ſiome oak trees which grow in the neighbourhood, It is pleas 

Fantly ficuared in the vale of Catmoſe; and has an antient eaſ- 

tle almoſt in ruins, which was bailt by Walkelin de Fetrariis 

in the reign of William the Norman, In this caſtle pe * 
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called the ſhire-hall, where the aflizes are held, and the public 
buſineſs of the county tranſacted. A whimſical antient cuſtam 
js till kept up here, which is, that the firſt time any peer of 
the realm comes within the precincts of the lordſhip, he forfeits 
a ſhoe, from the horſe he rides on, to the lord of the caſtle and 
manor, unleſs he commutes for it with maney; and ſeveral. 
horſe ſhoes, ſome gilded and of curious warkmapſhip, are 
nailed on the caſtle hall door; and ſome of them are ſtamped 
with the names of the danors, and made very large and gilt, 
in proportion to the ſum gien by way of fine, The cuſtom 
is derived from the arms of the Ferrers, which are three horſe 
ſhoes, fixed on the gates, and in the hall, 
The town is pretty well built, and has a church dedicated 
"to All Saints, which is a fine ſtrufture, with a lofty ſpite. 
A free ſchqol and an hoſpital were built here aud endowed 
in the reign of King James the Firſt, and a charity ſchool was 
opened in 1711. Here is alſo an hoſpital, very much decayed, 
whigh was founded and endowed in the reign of King Rt- 
chard the Second. | | 
In 1619, the famqus dwarf Jeffery Hudſon, was born in 
this town ; ſome account of whom will probably not be diſ- 
agreeable to the reader, When he was about ſcven or eight 
ha of age, he was ſerved up to table in a cold pye, at Bur- 
ley on the hill, a fine ſeat near Okeham, which was then in 
the poſſeſſion of the Dyke of Buckingham. As ſoon as he 
made his appearance the Dutcheſs preſented him to the Queen, 
who retained him in her ſervice, He was then ſeven oc eight 
years of age, and but eighteen inches in height, The Kin 
had a gigantic porter, Who once drew him out of his pocket, 
in a maſque at Court, to the ſurprize of · all the ſpectators. He 
is ſaid not to have grown any taller till after thirty, when he 
hat up to three feet nine inches. Soon after the breaking out 
of the civil war, he was made a captain in the royal army. In 
1644, he attended! the Queen into France, where he had a 
quarrel with Mr, Crofts, brother to Lord Crofts, whom he 
_ Challenged, Crofts came to the place of appointment armed 
only with a ſquirt, But this mercimeat ended fatally; fora 
real duel ſoon atterwards enſycd, in which the antagoniſts en- 
gaged on horſeback with piſtols z and Jeffery ſhat Crofts dead 
at the ficſt fire, He was baniſhed from France for this duel, 
and was afterwards taken at ſea by a Turkiſh corſgir, and was 
many years a ſlave in Barbary z but being redeemed he came 
to England, and in 1678, was taken up on ſuſpicion of being 
concerned in the Popilh plots and was committed go the Gate- 
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| houſe in Weſtminſter, where he lay a conſiderable time, but 
was at laſt diſcharged, and died in 1682, at the age of ſixty- 
three. $2. 2 24 . 77 bat 
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 UpPiNGHAM derives its name from its ſituation on a riſing 
ground. It is ninety-two miles from London, and is a neat, 
compact, well built town, with an hoſpital and a free-ſchool, 

both founded in 1584. In this place the ſtandards for the 
weights and meaſures of the county is appointed to be kept, 
by a ſtatute of Henry the Seventh. 


Ps ” 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


| The Earl of Gainſborough has a handſome ſeat at Zxton ; 
and the Earl of Winchelſea has a fine one at Burley on the 


Hill, near Okeham. The latter is the pride of this little. 


county, and indeed one of the fineſt ſeats in England, Here 
are fine gardens, ſome excellent paintings, and a good library, 
The park here is five or ſix miles in compaſs, walled in, with 
fine woods, rich paſture, and a ſtore of game in it. Here is 
a noble terrace, three hundred yards long, and twelve broad, 
and paved with flag-ſtones, and commanding a moſt extenſive 
proſpect. This was once the reſidence of that remarkable fa - 
vourite, Villars Duke of Buckingham. 


' Market Overton, a village three miles diſtant from Okeham, 
is ſuppoſed to have. been the Roman ſtation, called Margidu- 
num by Antoninus. Many Roman coins have been dug up 
here at different times. | 4 Ch | 
At Ketton, a village ſouth-eaſt of Okeham, there is a rent 
collected yearly from the inhabitants, by the ſheriff of the 
county, of two ſhillings pro ocreis reginæ, i. e. for the Queen's 
boots, The occaſion of this tax is not known. 85 


The manor of Exton, which is about three miles from Oke- 
ham, came, by marriage, to David King of Scots. His wife 
was daughter and heireſs to Judith, the niece of William the 
Norman, in whoſe right he alſo became Earl of Huntingdon. 
In the church here is a monument erected to the memory of 
Baptiſt Noel, Viſcount Camden, which was erected in 1684, 
at theexpence of one thoufand pounds. It is twenty=two feet 
 highiand fourteen broad, and was executed by that famous 
carver Mr, Grimlin Gibbons, 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


HIS county, which is ſometimes called the county of 
T Salop, a name by which the town of Shrewſbury wag 
diſtinguiſhed by the Normans, is bounded on the north by 
Cheſhire, and part of Flintſhire, in the principality of Wales; 
on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, and .part of 
RaJnorſhire in Wales; on the eaſt by Staffordſhire; and on 
the weſt by the counties of Denbigh and Montgomery in 
Wales. It is reckoned the largeſt inland county in England; 
is of an oval form, forty miles in length from north to ſouth, 
thirty-three miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and one hun- 
dred and thitty-four miles in circumference, 

The air is pure and healthy, but the county being mountain» 
ous, it is in many places ſharp and piercing, | | 


The ſoil is various; the northern and eaſtern parts of the 


county yield great plenty of wheat and barley, but the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts, which are hilly, are not ſo fertile, 


yet afford paſturage for ſheep and cattle ; and along the banks 
of the Severn thete are large rich meadows that produce abun- 


dance of graſs. Here are mines of copper, lead, iron, ſtone, 


and lime-ſtone; and the county abounds with inexhauſtible 
pits of coal. Between the ſurface of moſt of the coal ground 
and the coal there lies a ſtratum, of a black, hard, and very 
porous ſubſtance, which being ground to powder in proper 
mills, and well boiled with water in coppers, depoſits the 


earthy or gritty parts at the bottom, and throws up a bitu- 


minous matter to the ſurface of the water, which by evapo- 


ration is brought to the conſiſtency of pitch; an oil is alſo 


produced from the ſame ſtratum by diſtillation, which, mixed 
with the bituminous ſubſtance, dilutes it into a kind of tat. 

The chief rivers of this county are the Severn, - the Temd, 
and the Colun. The Severn runs through the county from 
eaſt to weſt, and divides it nearly into two equal parts. The 
Temd riſes in the north part of Radnorſhire, and running caſte 


Hereford, and Worceſter, falls into the Severn near the city of 
Wolceſter, The Colun, or Clun, riſes near Biſhop's Caſtle, and 


running 
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Ward, and ſeparating Shropſhire from the counties of Radnor, _ 
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running ſouthward, diſcharges itſelf into the Temd, not far 
from Ludlow. Other leſs conſiderable ſtreams in this county ate 
the Ony, the Warren, the Cove, theRea, the Tern, and the Ro« 
dan, The rivers of this county yield great plenty of trout, - 
pike, lamprey, grayling, carp, eel, and other freſh water fiſh, 
1 his county is divided into fifteen hundreds; it has no 
City, but captains thirteen market-tawns, It lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury; that part of it which lies ſouth of the 
Severn, is under the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Hereford; 
and that which. lies north is under the Biſhop of Coventry apd 
Litchfield, except Oſgeſtry and a few other places, which de. 
Jang ta the Biſhop of St. Afaph. ' The Archdeacon of Shrewſs 
bury is the Archdeacon for the three dioceſes, The county is 
divided into one hundred and ſeventy pariſhes, 


6 £1: : | — —— — 
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- SHREWSBURY is one hundred and fifty-ſix miles from Lon» 
don, and is moſt delightfully” ſituated on an eminence, with 
two bridges over the Severn at the foot of it, which encom- 

paſſes it in the farm of an harfe ſhoe, It is walled all roynd, 

and where the river does not fence it, it hay a caſtle, It was a 
well built and well frequented place ſo long ago as the Nore 

man invaſion, when twelve of the townſmen were bound to 
| Keep guard when the Kings of England come hither, and az 
many to attend them in hunting» Roger de Montgomery, to 
whom it was granted by William the Norman, with the title 
of Earl, erected the caſtle, and founded an abbey here; whole | 
abbot was mitred and ſat in parliament. Mr. e e ſays, 
that, in his time, this was a fine, populous, trading town, much 
Enriched by the induſtry of the inhabitants, their cloth manu 
fuacture, and their commerce with the Welſh, who brought 
- * their commodities to this place, as the common-mart of both ; 
nations. Near the Black Raven Inn, which is noted by being 
mentioned in the play of the Recruiting Officer, there is one 
a of the largeſt ſchools in England, It was firſt founded and 
endowed by King Edward the Sixth, by the name of The Fre? 
' Grammar School. Queen Elizabeth rebuilt it from the 
ground, and endowed it more largely, It is a fine ſtately 
Fabric, with a very good library, a chapel, and ſpaciqus builds 
ings, not inferior to wine colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
ev 


In which laſt univerſity cholarſhips are founded ip its 
favour. Beſides hoſpitals, and St. George's and St. Chad 
| ” 8 | 1 I | 4:2 : 4 „ an | 
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and other alms- houſes, here are alſo ſeveral charity«ſchools. 
Here are, beſides meeting-houſes, fix churches, including 
St, Giles's pariſh, united to that of Holy Croſs, or Abbey 
Foregate ; the jutiſdiftion whereof was granted to the corpo- 
ration on the diflolution of abbeys, it being no part of the 
ancient borough of Shrewſbury, or the ſuburbs thereof, "The 
government of this town is by a mayor, recorder, ſteward, town 
clerk, twenty-four aldermen, and ſorty- eight common councils 
men, who have their ſword bearer, three ſerjeants at mace, and 
other inferior officers. The corporation has a power of trying 
cauſes within. itſelf, even ſuch as are capital, except for high= ' 
treaſon, The burgeſſes qualified to chuſe its members are 
about four hundred and fifty, Here are twelve trading com- 
panies, who repair on the Monday fortnight after Whitſun» 
tide to a place called Kingland, on the ſouth ſide of the town, 
but on the oppoſite bank of the Severn, where they entertain 
the mayor and corporation in arbours or bowers, erected for 
the purpoſe, and diſtinguiſhed by ſome mottos and devices, als 
luding to their arts and crafts. The ſtreets of this town are 
large, and the houſes well built, particularly the Earl of Brad- 
ford's z which, with others; have hanging gardens down to the 
rivers It is ſaid that King Charles the Second would have 
erected this town into a city, and that the townſmen refuſing 
the honour, were afterwards called The Proud Salopians. This 
town has been many years famous for its delicate cakes and 
excellent brawn. There is ſuch plenty of proviſions of all 
ſorts here, eſpecially ſalmon and other gobd fiſh, both from 
the Severn and the Dee, and the place itſelf is ſo pleaſant, 
that it is full of gentry, who have aſſemblies and balls here 
once a week all the year round, it being a town reckoned not 
inferior to St. Edmundſbury or Durham for mirth ot gal- 
lantry, but it is mueh bigger than both together; and, it is 
oblerved, that more gentlemen's eoaches ate kept here than in 
any town in the north weſt part of the kingdom, except Cheſter 
for the chtapneſs of proviſions draws many genteel families 
to this plate, who love to live within compaſs. One great 
ornament of this town is that called The Quarry, from ſtones 
having been dug up there formerly, but ſince converted into 
one of the fineſt walks in England. It takes in at leaſt _ 
twenty acres; on the ſouth and ſeuth- weſt ſide of the town, 
Between its walls and the Severh it is ſhaded with adouble row 
of lime trees, and has a fine double alcave in the,centre, with 
ſeats on one ſide facidg the town, and the other the river, 
There is a very noble ſeat upon the Welſh bridge, over the 

555 arch * 
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arch of which is the ſtatue of Llewellin, the idol of the 
Welſh, and their laſt Prince of Wales; this being the town 
whece the ancient Princes of Powis Land, or North Wales, 
uied to reſide at. The caſtle is ruinous, but the walls built 
ſoon after the conqueſt, on that fide of the town which is not 
encloſed with the Severn, are yet ſtanding with theirgates, though 
boufes are built on ſome parts of the walls. Here is an infir- 
mary for ſixty patients, which was opened in 1747. There 
is a good town-houſe here, and many ale houfes round it, 
which have the name of coffee-houſes. They all ſpeak Eng- 
liſh in the town, though it is inhabited both by Engliſh and 
Welſh; but on the Thurſday's market-day, when there is a 
great market for Welſh cottons, freezes, and flannels, the 
chief language is Welſh, The ancient road called Watling= 
ſtreet comes hither from London, and goes on to the utmoſt 
coaſt of Wales. It is raiſed very high above the ſoil, and ſo 
ſtraight, that upon an eminence it may be ſeen ten or fifteen 
miles before or behind, over many kill-tops, anſwering one 
another like a viſta of trees. 2,29 


LupLow is one hundred and thirty-eight miles from Lon» 
don, and ſtands on the north fide of the river Temd, near its 
conflux with the Corve, on the borders of Worceſterſhire and 
Herefordſhire, This town was much damaged by the civil 
wars, during the reigns of King Stephen and Henry the Sixth, 
but afterwards recovered, eſpecially after Henry the Eighth 
eſtabliſhed the council of the marches, whoie lord- preſident 
uſed to keep his courts here, till it was diſuſed in the reign of 
King William,who appointed two Lord Licutenants of North 
and South Wales, It receives great advantages by its tho- 
rovghfare to Wales, and the education of the Welſh youth 
of both ſexes. The inhabitants are reckoned very polite. It 
is as neat and clean a town as any in England, and is as flou- 
riſhivg as moſt in this part of it. It was incorporated by 

King Edward the Sixth, has a power of trying and executing 
criminals diſtin& from the county, and is governed by two bai- 
'Jiffs, twelve aldermen, twenty - five common=councilmen, a 
recorder, a town-clerk, ſteward, chamberlain, &c, The town 
is divided into four wards, has jeven gates in its walls, anda 
- caſtle over the Corve that was beſicged and taken by King 
Stephen; of which ſome of the offices are falling down, and 
a great part af it is turned into a bowling- green; but part of 
the royal apartments and the ſword of tate are ſtill left. The 
walls were at firſt one mile in compaſs, and there * 7 lawn 
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' before it for near two miles, of which much is now encloſed. 
The battlements are very high and thick, and adorned with 
towers. It has a neat chapel, where are the coats of arms of 

abundance of the Welſh gentry, and over the ſtable doors are 

the arms of Queen Elizabeth, the Earls of Pembroke, &c. 
This caſtle was a palace of the Prince of Wales, in right of 
his principality. The river Temd has a good bridge orer it, 

ſeveral wears acroſs it, and turns a great many mills. Here is 

2 large parochial church which was formerly collegiate, in the 
choir whereof is an inſcription relating to Prince Arthur, elder 
brother to King Henry the Eighth, who died here, 2nd whoſe 
bowels were here "depoſited, though it is ſaid his heart was 
taken up ſome time ago in a leaden box, In this choir is a 
cloſet, commonly called The Godt Houſe, where the prieſts 
uſed to keep their conſecrated utenſils ; and in the market» 
place is a conduit, with a long ſtone croſs on it, and a niche, 
wherein is the image of St. Lawrence, to whom the-church 
was dedicated. On the north fide of the town there was a 
priory, whereof there are few remains to be ſeen, except 
thoſe of its church, Here are an alms-houſe for thirty poor 
people, and two charity ſchools, © Proviſions are very cheap 
here; and at the annual horſe-race there is the beſt of com- 
pany, The country round is exceedingly pleaſant, and po- 
pulous, eſpecially that part called The Corveſdale, being the 
vale on the banks of the river Corve. | ot 


. BrinGeEnNORTH is diſtant from London one hundred and 
thirty-nine miles, and is a very ancient town, having been 
built in 582, by the widow of Ethelred, King of the Mer- 
cians.; It had ſeveral great privileges granted it by charters 
from King Henry the Second, and King John; and is go- 
verned under King John's charter by two bailif., elected 
yearly out of twenty-four aldermen, by a jury of fourteen 
men, together with forty- eight common-councilmen, a re- 
corder, town-clerk, and other officerss This town is very 
beautifully ſituated -qn the banks of the river Severn, and is 
built at the foot, ſides, and ſummit of a_floping rock, for- 
merly decorated with a caſtle, a very ſtupendous fragment of + 
which ſtill aſtoniſhes the ſpectator with its hanging tower. 
Round the edge of this rock runs a moſt beautiful walk called 
The Caſtle Hill, that looks down on 2 delightful and ex- 
tenſive vale, wherein the river Severn winds its courſe through 
the moſt lovely meadows,  overtung with woods, and ex- 
hibiting the moſt enchanting variety of hill and dale, flops 
Vol., II. 20 and 
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and lawn; with the conſtant moving picture of boats and 
barges gliding through them. Fhe ſituation of this town is 
no leſs healthy then it is pleaſant: the air is moſt ſalubrious, 
the ſoil light, clean, and dry, The town is divided into tuo 
parts, ſeparated by the river Severn; the High Town, as it is 
called, ſeated on the top of the hill, is happily adapted to ſuch 
conſtitutions as require a ſharp, clear air; while the Low 
Town, ſituated in the vale beneath, and ſheltered an all ſides, 
will pleaſe ſuch as like a milder and warmer air. The Upper 
and Lower Towns are connected by a Rane bridge of ſeven 
arches, upon which there is a gate and gate-houſe, with ſeveral 
other houſes; the whole conſiſts pringipally.of three ſtreets, 
well paved and well built; one of which, in the Upper Town, 
lying parallel io the river, and called Mill-ftreet, becauſe it 
leads to ſome mills, is adorned with ſtately houſes, which have 
cellars, dug out of the rock. Here ate two churches, and a 
free-ſchuol for the ſons of the burgeſſes, which was founded 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and an hoſpital for ten poor 
widows of the Upper Town. This place is ſupplied with 
Later by leaden pipes from a ſpring half a mile diſtant 
and the water of the Severn is alſo thrown up to the top of 
uſtle Hill By an engine, which was the contrivance of thoſe 
ho erected the water - works at London Bridge. From the 
high part of the town a hollow way leads down to the bridge 
that is much admired by ſtrapgers, being hewn through the 
rock to the depth of twenty feet; and though the declivity is 
very great, yet the way is rendered eaſy by ſteps and rails. 
Ihe neceſſaries of life are extremely cheap hete, and ate very 
plenty, particularly coals and poultty. They excel in gar- 
dening, vegetables being very cheap and in great plenty here, 
inſomuch that they ſupply the neighbouring towns of Bitming- 
nam, Kidderminſter, Wolverhamptan, Stourbridge, &c. with 
great quantities. T hough well ſeated for commerce, the town 
has been robbed. of its trade lately, like ſeveral others on the 
Severn, by the new navigation on the canal to Stourmouth, 
lower don the river. an 11 „ 11 


Oswxs TRT, or OS WALT DST R, Was originally ealled Maſer- 
Feld, and derives its preſent name from Oſwald, a King of 
Northumberland, who being defeated here, and flain in battle 
by Penda, a Prince of Mercia, was beheaded and quartered by 
order of the conquetor; aad his head being fixed upon 3 
pole in this place, the pole or tree, was probably called Oſ- 
wald's Tree, hence the towa might by corruption be called 
5 | | Oſwaldſtry 
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Oſwaldſtry and Oſweſtry, It ſtands upon the borders of 
Denbighſhire, at the diſtance of one hundred and ſeventy-one 
miles from London, and is a very old town; it was anciently 
a borough, and is ſtiſl governed by two bailiffs, burgeſſes, and 
other officers. It has a chufch and a good grammar ſchool, 
with an excellent charity-fchool for forty boys, beſides girls; 
who are cloathed and taught, This place had formerly a great 
trade in Welſh cottons and flannels, but it is row fo mach 
decayed, that thete is ſcafcely a houſe in it fit to accommo- 
date a traveller, | WITH 1.1.3: | 


NEwrokr is diſtant from London one hundred and forty 
miles, and is a good town, with a free grammar-ichool, founded 
by William Adams, à native of this place, arid a haberdaſher 
of London, and endowed by him to the valde of feven thous 
{and pounds, with a library, a houſe for the maſter, and à fa« 
lary of ſixty pounds a year, which is now ſaid to be worth a 
hundred pounds, and thirty pounds a year for an ufher; Near 
the town he alſo erected two alms-houſes, and gave five: hun? 
dred and fifty pounds towards build ing a town-houſe. Here is 
alſo an Engliſh free-ſchool for the poor children of the town, 
endowed by a private gentleman with twenty pounds à year, to 
which the crown has made an addition of five pounds à year- 


BisHops CASTLE takes its name from its having formerly 
"belonged to the Biſhops of Hereford, who probably had a ſeat 
or caſtle here. It is one hundred and forty-two miles from 
London, and is an old corporation, conſiſting of a bailiff, re- 
corder, and fifteen aldermen. Its market is famous for cattle 
and ſeveral other commodities, and is much frequented by the 
Welſh. . 


CHURCH STRETTON is one hundred and fifty · three miles 
diſtant from Landon, and is remarkable for a good corn market. 


WENLOCK, called alſo GREAT WENLock, to diſtinguiſh 
it from a village in its neighbourhood, known by the name of 
Little Wenloct, is one hundred and forty- three miles from Lon- 
don. It is an ancient corporation, governed under the charter 
of King Charles the Firſt, by a bailiff, a recorder, two juſtices of 
the peace, and twelve bailiff peers,or capital burgeſſes. This 
place is only remarkable for lime-ſtone and tobacco- pipe clay. 


2C2  Wraitcuvaca 
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' WHITCHURCH is ſituated on the borders of Cheſhire, IVE 


. diſtance of one hundred and ſixty- one miles from London. It 


is a pleaſant, large, populous town, with a handſome church, 
in which are ſeveral monuments of the Talbots, Earls of 
Shrewſbury. In the eivil wars this town is ſaid to have raiſed. 
a whole regiment for the ſervice of King Charles the Firſt, 


WEM is ſituated near the ſource of the Rodan, at the diſ. 
te nee of one hundred and fixty-ſix miles from London. It 
Kas a free-ſchool, founded and liberally endowed by Sir Tho- 
mas Adams, Lord Mayor of London, in 1645; and was the 
birth-place of Mr. Wycherley, the celebrated dtamatio writer, 


WELLINGTON | ſlands at the diſtance of one hundted and 
fifty-two miles from London, but contains nothing worthy 
notice. | 


- 


| CLezury: ſtands on the north ſide df the river. Temd, at 


the diſtance of one hundred and thirty-ſix miles from London. 


\ 


It formerly had a caſtle, but has nothing now remarkable.” 


DrayTow is an inconſiderable town, one hundred and 
fifty-three miles diſtant from London. | 


—ͤ— —  — 


—=— = / 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


The moſt celebrated ſeat in this county is that which is 
called The Leaſowes, which belonged to the late ingenious 
William Shenſtone, Eſq; and which is ſituated in the pariſh of 


Hales Owen. The way to-it is out of the road from Bir- 


mingham to Bewdley, About half a mile from Hales Owen 


vou quit the great road, and turn into a green lane on the left 


hand, where deſcending to the bottom of a valley hnely 


ſhaded, the firſt object that occurs is a ruined wall, and 2 
ſmall gate within an arch, inſcribed ““ The Priory Gate. 
Afterwards paſſing through another ſmall gate, at the bottom 


ot the fine ſwelling lawn that ſurrounds the houſe, you enter 


upon a winding path, with a piece of water on your right. 
The path and water over ſhaded with trees, form a ſcene at 
once} cool, ſolemn, and ſequeſtered; which is fo ſtriking a 
contraſt to the lovely ſcene you have juſt left, that 77 ſeem 
all op a ſudden landed in a ſubterraneous region. 5 
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down the valley you. paſs bende a ſmall PSs whats 
a , are theſe line: as: e 
Here in cool —* and moſſy cell, 
« We rural fays and fairies dwell ; 
„ Though rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 
When the pale moon aſcending high, 
„Darts through yon limes her quiv'ring beams, 
| % We friſk it near theſe chryſtal ſtreams. 


| 6c A beams reflected from the wave, 

. «« Afford the light our revels crave; 
The turf with daiſies broider'd o'er 

| « Exceeds we wot the Parian floor; 

«© Nor yet for attful ſtrains we call, 

1 But Haan to the water" s fall. 


% Would you then taſte our — ſens, 
Be ſure your boſom be ſerene 31. - 
t - ......, ** Devoid of hate; devoid. of ſtrife, 
A | % Deyaid of all that poiſons life: 
| « And much it *vails you in their place, 
we To graft the love of human race, 
d 1747 he And tread” with awe theſe favour'd bowers, © / 
Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowers; 
«« So may your path, with ſweets abound ! 
«© So may your couch with reſt be crown'd l 10 
But harm betide the wayward ſwain 
% Who dares our hallow' haunts prophane !” 
is Fou now piſs through the priory gate, and are admitted 
us into a part of the valley ſomewhat different from the former 
of tall trees, high irregular ground, and rugged ſeats. The right 
r- preſents you with perhaps the moſt natural, if not the moſt 
en beautiful of the caſcades here found: the left with a ſloping 
ft grove of oaks, and the centre with a pretty circular landſcape 
ly appearing through: the trees, of which Hales Owen ſteeple, 
| 2 and other objects at a diſtance,form an intereſting part. The 5 
. ſeat beneath the ruined wall has theſe lines of Virgil inſeribed: 
"Mm 
er —— Taci⸗ Aalen opacis, 
ht, 1:1 0 Riparumgue taros, & prata recentia rivis- 
2 at .** Jncolimuy.”? |, | 
8 2 We here refide x 
em In ſhady groves, or lie on moſſy beds, = 
ing 


Near purling Py which murmur thrpogh the moads, | 


1 You 
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You now proceed a few paces down the valley to another 
bench, where you have this caſcade in ftont, which, together 
with the internal arch and other appendages, make a pretty ir- 
regular picture. This ſtream attending us with its agreeable 
murmurs as we deſcend along this pleaſing valley, we come next 
to a ſmall ſeat, where we have a ſloping grove upon the right, 
and on the left aſtciking viſta of the ſteeple of Hales Owen, 
which is here ſeen in à new light, We now deſcend further 
down this ſequeſtered valley, accompanied on the right by the 
ſame brawling rivulet running over pebbles, till it empties it- 
ſelf into a fine piece of water at the bottom. The path here 
winding to the left, conforms to the water before - mentioned, 
running round the fovt of a ſmall hill, and accompanying this 
ſemicircular lake into another winding valley, ſomewhat more 
open, and not leſs pleaſing than the former. There is a ſeat 
about the centte of this water ſcene, where the ends of it are 
Joſt in the two vallies on each fide z and in the front it is invi- 
ſibly connected with another piece of water, of about twenty 
- acres, open to, but not the property of, the oer of the Lea- 
ſowes. The back ground of this ſcene is vety beautiful, and 
exhidits a picture of villages and varied ground, finely held up 
to the eye. Vou now leave the priory upon the left, and wind 
along into the other valley, till by a pleaſing ſerpentine walk 
you enter a. nartow glade, the ſlopes on each fide finely co- 
vered with oaks and beeches; on the lefe of which is a com- 
mon bench, which affords a-retiting place, ſecluded from every 
eye, and a ſhort reſpite, during which the eye repoſes on a fine 
amphitheatre of wood, You now proceed to a ſeat beneath a 
fine canopy of ſpreading oak, on the back of which is this in- 
- ſcription ; Tom 


Hut ader, O Melibae ! caper tibi ſalvus, & hadi; _ 
| % Et, fi quid ceſſare potes, requieſce ſab umbra.” | 
Come hither, O Melibceus! your goats and your kids are ſafe ; and, 

| if you are at leiſure, reſt under this lade. 


_* The picture before it is that of a beautiful home ſcene ; a 
ſmall lawn of well varied ground, encompaſſed with hills and 
well grown oaks, and embelliſhed with a eaſt of the piping 
Faunus, amidſt trees and ſhrubs on a ſlope upon the left; and 
on the right, and nearer the eye, is an urn inſcribed to Mr. 
William Somerville> The ſcene is incloſed on all ſides by 
trees; in the middle only there is an opening, where the jawn 
is continued and winds out of fight, Here, through a gate, 
pls) | you 
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you are led by a thicket af -many ſorts of willowsints à large 
root-houſe, inſcribed ta the Earl of Stamford, wha-was pre- 
ſent at the firſt opening of the caſcade, which is the principal 
odject from the root-houſe. Other eaſcades may have the ade 
vantage of a greater deſcent and a larger torrent, but a more 
wild and romantic appearance of water, and at the ſame time 
ſtrictly natural, for one hundred and fifty yards. together, is 
perhaps no where to be ſeen. Proceedingan the right hand 
path, the next ſeat affords a ſcene of what Mr. Shenſtone 
uſed to call his foreft ground, confiſting of wild green ſlopes 
peeping through dingle, or irrogular groups of trees, a con» 
fuſed mixture of ſavage and cultivated ground, forming a. 
landſcape fit for the peneil of Salvator Roſa.— Winding on 
beſide this lawn, which is over-arched with ſpreading trees, 
the eye catches at intervals, over an immediate hill, the ſpire 
of Hales Owen church, forming here a perfect obeliſk z-the 
urn to Mr. Somerville, &e. And now paſſing through a kind 
of thicket, we arrive at a natural bawer of almaſt circular 
oaks, inſcribed to Mr. Robert Dodfley,” in the manner fol- 
lowing 3 5 ' 1 5:4 | 4 


| ; } 
#6 Come then, my friend, thy ſylyan taſte diſplay, "73 
f* Come hear my. Faunus tune his ruſtic lay; 


„ Ah! rather come, and ia theſe dells diſowa 
* The cate of other ſtrains, and tune thy own,” 


On the bank above it, amidft the afore- mentioned ſhrubs, 
is a ſtatue of the piping Faunu*, which not only embelliſhes 
this ſcene, but is alfo ſeen from the court before the houſe; 
and from other places. It is furrounded by venerable oaks; 
and very happily ſituated, From this bower alſo you look 
down upon the afore - mentioned irregular. ground, ſhut up 
with trees on all fides, except ſome ſew openings to the more 
pleaſing parts of this groteſque and hilly country. The next 
little bench affords the fitſt, but not the moſt ſtriking view of 
the priory, It is indeed a ſmall building, but ſeen as it is be- 
neath trees, and its extremity alſo hid by the fame, it has in 
ſome ſort the dignity and ſolemn appearance of a large edifice, 
Paſſing through a gate, you enter a ſmall open grove, where the 
firſt ſeat you find affords a pictureſque view, through trees, 
of a clump of oaks at 2 diſtance, ovecſhadowing a little cot» 
tage upon a green hill. From hence you immediately enter a 
perfect dome, or cixcular temple of magnificent beeches, in 
the centre of which it was intended to place an antique altar 
or ſtatue of Pan, The path ſerpentizing through this open 
SOROS D's | | grove, 
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grove, leads us by an eaſy aſcent to a ſmall bench, with this 
tio from Horace: MW or ei st- ton 
3 : © a 3 Me gelidum remu⸗ \ 
. 3*.Nympharumgue leves cum ſatyris chori 
Soecernunt populo,” Sl 


a 
* 
1 


Accool grove and light choirs of nymphs, mingled with ſatyrs, { 
"4-3 mM. 13 - parate me from the 2 n 28 . 


5 


dercn ee nen oi os 
Alluding to the retired ſituation of the grove. There is alſo 
ſeen through an opening to the left, a pleaſing landfcape of a 
diſtant hill, with a white farm houſe upon the ſummit;z and to 
the right a beautiful round flope, crowned-with a clump of 
large firs, with a pyramidical ſeat on its centre; to which, 
after a ſhort walk, the path conducts you. At a little diſtance 
from hence is an urn inſcribed to the memory of Mr. Shen- 
ſtone's brother. But you firſt come to another view of the 
priory, more advantageous; and at a better diſtance, to which 
the eye is led down à green ſlope, through à ſcenery of tall 
oaks, in a moſt agreeable manner; the grove you have juſt 
paſſed on one fide, and a hill of trees and thickets on the 
other, conducting the eye to a narrow opening through which 
it appears. You now aſcend to a ſmall bench, where the cir- 
cumjacent country begins to open; in particular, a glaſs- 
houſe appears between two large clumps of trees, at about the 
diſtance of four miles. Aſcending to the next ſeat, which is 
in the Gothic form, the ſcene grows more and more extended; 
woods and lawns, hills and yallies, thickets and plains, agrees 
ably intermingled. On the back of the ſeat is the following 
W 
| « Shepherd, would'ſt thou here obtain ' 
«© Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain 

% Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere? _ 

% Gentle ſhepherd, lend an ear. 


Learn toreliſh calm delight, 
9 «© Verdant vales, and fountains bright; 
0 Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 40 
6 Caves that echo tinkling rills. 
e Tf thou canſt no charms diſcloſe 
In the ſimpleſt bud that blows;  * i 
% Go, f thy plain and fold, 
4% Join the crowd, and toil for gold. 


1.08 Tranquil | 
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«<- Tranquil pleaſures never cloy; 
<« Baniſheach tumultuous joy: 
« All but love—for love inſpires 
% Fonder wiſhes, warmer fires. 


% Love and all its joys be thine z 
« Yet ere thou the reins reſign, 
4 Hear what reaſon ſeems to ſay, 
« Hear attentive, and obey.. | 


& Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 
& Bat beneath them lurks a thorn ; 
« Fair and flow'ry is the brake, - 
Vet it hides the vengeful ſaake. 
% Think not ſhe, whoſe 0 pride 
% Dares the fleecy garb deride ; 

© Think not ſhe, who light and vain, 
_ © Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain. 


« Artleſs deeds and fimple dreſs, 
4 Mark the choſen ſhepherdeſs; 
« Thoughts by decency controuPd, 
66 Well conceiv'd and freely told. 

i 


« Senſe that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
« Wit that falls ere well aware; 
& Generous pity, prone to figh, 

% If her kid or lambkin die. 
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«« Let not lucre, let not pride, 

tc Draw thee from ſuch charms aſide ; 

«© Have not thoſe their proper ſphere? - 
*-Gentler paſſions triumph here, 


„ 


«« See to ſweeten thy repoſe, | 
«© The bloſſom bud, the fountain flows; 
Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 

« All that milk and fruits afford. 


« Seek no more—the reſt is vain, 

% Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain, 

4% Anguith lightly gilded o'er. 

Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeek no more.“ 


And now paſſing through a wicket, the path winds up the 
back part of a circular green hill, difcovering little of the 
country till you enter a clump of ſtately firs upon the fammit, 

Vol, II. 3 g Orer- 
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Over-arched by theſe is an octagonal ſeat, the back of which 
forms a table or pedeſtal for a bowl, inſcribed | 


4% To all Friends round the Wrekin.” | 


Which large and venerable hill appears full in front, at the 
diſtance of about thirty miles. This ſcene is a very fine one, 
divided by the firs into ſeveral compartments, each anſwering 
to the ſides of the octagonal ſeat, and to every one is allotted a 
competent number of ſtriking objects to make a compleat pic« 
ture, Hence the path winds on betwixt two ſmall benches, 
each of which exhibits a pleaſing landſcape, which cannot 
eſcape the eye of a connoiſſeur. Here you wind through a 
ſmall thicket, and ſoon enter a cavity in the hill, filled with 
trees, in the centre of which is a ſeat, from whence is diſco- 
vered, gleaming acroſs the trees, a conſiderable length of the 
ſerpentine ſtteam, running under a flight ruſtic bridge to the 
right, Hence we aſcend to a kind of ' Gothic alcove, looking 
down a ſlope, flanked with large oaks and tall beeches, which 
together over - arch the ſcene, On the back of this building 
is found the following inſcription : 8 


% O you that bathe, in courtlye blyſſe, 
% Or toyle in fortune's giddy ſpheare, 
« Do not raſhly deem amyſſe 
« Of him that bydes contented here, 
33 * \ | 


«© Nor yet diſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale, 

« Which o'er each careleſs lymbe he flyngs: 
% Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, . *' 
In which he quaffs the lympid ſprings. 


c« Forgive him if at eve or dawne 
« Devoid of worldly eark he ſtray ;: 
« Or all beſide ſome flowerye lawne, 


«« He waſte his inoffenfive daye. 


& So may he pardonne fraud and ſtrife, 
« Tf ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee, 
«© For faults there beene in buſye liſe, 
„ Frcm which theſe peaceful glennes are free.“ 


Below the alcove is a large floping lawn finely bounded, croſ- 
ſed by the ſerpentine water, and interſperſed with fingle or 
clumps of oaks at agreeable diſtances; farther on the ſcene is 
finely varied, Proceeding hence through a wicket, you enter 
upon 


ch 
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upon another lawn, beyond which is a new theatre of wild, 
ſhaggy precipices, hanging coppice ground, and ſmooth round 
hills between, of an oppolite character to the ground which 
you have paſſed, Walking along the head of this lawn, you 
come to a ſeat under a ſpreading beach, with this inſetiption: 


« Hoc erat in uotit; modus agri non ita maguus, 
% Hortus ubi, & tecto vicinus jugis aque fons, 
„Et paulum Hivæ, ſuper his foret. Audtius atque 
% Dii melius facere.” 


This was among my wiſhes : a portion of land not large, but in 
which there mighr be a garden, and contiguous to my houſe a ne- 
ver-failing ſpring of water, and beſides theſe a little grove, But 
the gods have dealt ſtill better, and more bountifully by me. 


In the centre of the hanging lawn before you the houſe is diſ- 
covered, half hid with trees and buſhes, A little hanging wood, 
and a piece of winding water iſſues through a noble clump of 
large oaks and ſpreading beeches. At the diſtance of about 
ten or twelve miles Lord Stamford's ground appears, and be- 
yond it the Clee hills, in this county. Hence ſtill paſſingalong 
the top of the lawn, you croſs another gate, and behind the 
fence begin to deſcend into the valley. About halt way down 
it is a (mall bench, which throws the eye upon a near ſcene of 
hanging woods, and ſhaggy, wild declivities, intermixed with 
ſmooth green ſlopes, and ſcenes of cultivation. You now re- 
turn again into the great lawn at bottom, and ſoon come to 4 
ſeat which gives a nearer view of the water beforementioned, 
between the crunks of high overſhadowing oaks and beeches; 
beyond which the winding line of trees is continued down to 
the valley to the right, To the left, at a d:{tance, the top of 
Cient Hill appears, and the houſe upon a ſwell amidſt the 
trees and buſhes, In the centre the eye is carried down a 
length of lawn, till it reſts upon the town and ſpire of Hales, 
with ſome beautiful pitureſque ground riſing behind it. 
Somewhat out of the path, and in the centre of a noble 
13 of ſtately beeches is a ſeat inſcribed to Me. Joſeph 

pence. | | $655 
You now, through a ſmall gate, enter The Lover's Walk, 
and proceed to a feat here the water is ſeen very advantage- 

ouſly at full length, which, though not large, is fo agreeably 
ſhaped, and has its bounds ſo well concealed, that the be- 
holder may receive leſs pleaſure from many lakes of greater 
extents The margin on one fide is fringed with alders, the 
1 dother 
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other is overhung with moſt ſtately oaks and beeches, and the 
middle, beyond the water, preſents the Hales Owen ſcene, 
with » group-of houſes on the {lope behind, and the horizon 
well fringed with the wood. Now winding a few paces round 
the margin of the water, you come to another ſmall bench, 
which preſents the former ſcene ſomewhat varied, with the ad- 
dition of a'whited village among trees upon, a hill; proceed- 
ing on, you enter the pleaſing gloom of this agreeable wa)k, 
and come to a bench beneath a ſpreading beech that overhangs 
both walk and water, which has been called The Aſſignation 
Seat, and has this inſeription on the back of it from Virgil: 


* Nerine Galatea ! thymo mihi dultior Hyble, 
% Candidior cygais, heedera formoſfior alba 

% Cum primum paſti repetent preſepia tauri, 
Si qua tui Corydonis habit te cura, venito. 


Divine Galatea! ſweeter to me than Hyblean thyme, whiter than 

ſwans, fairer than white ivy; as ſoon as the well-fed ſteers ſhall 
have returced to their ſtalls, do thou come hither, if thou haſt any 
regard for Corydon. a | 


Here the path begins gradually to aſcend beneath a depth of 
ſhave, by the ſideof which is a ſmall bubbling rill, either form» 
ing little peninſulas rolling over pebbles, or falling down in 
ſmall caſcades, all under cover, and taught to murmur ve 
agreeably. This ſoft and penſive ſcene, very properly called 
The Lover's Walk, is terminated by an ornamental urn, in- 
ſcribed to Miſs Dolman, a beautiful and amiable relation of 
Mr. Shenſtone's, who died of the ſmall-pox when about twen- 
ty- one years of age. The aſcent from hence winds ſome- 
what more ſteeply to another ſeat, where the eye is thrown 
over a- rough ſcene of broken and furry ground, upon a 
piece of water in the flat, whoſe extremities are hid behind 
trees and ſhrubs, amongſt which the houſe appears, and makes 
upon the whole no unpleaſing picture. The path ſtill winds 
under cover up the hill, the ſteep declivity of which is ſome» 


what eaſed by the ſerpentine of it, till you come to a ſmall 


bench, with this line from Pope's Eloiſa ; 
| « Divine oblivion of low thoughted care l' 


The opening before it preſents a ſolitary ſcene of trees, 
thickets, and precipices, and terminates upon a green hill, with 
aclump of firs on the top. You may find the great uſe as 
well as beauty of the ferpentine path in climbing up —_ wood, 
SR ee ml he 
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The firſt ſeat of which, in alluſion to the beautiful ſcene be- 
fore it, has the following lines from Virgil: | 


Hic latit otia fundir, 
& Spelunte,' vivique lacus, hic frigida Tempe, 
%  Mugitu/que boum, molle/que ſub arbore ſomnui. 


Here are peaceful retreats in ſpacious fields, prottoes, and chryſtal 
lakes; with cool, delicious vales, the lowings of kine, and gentle 
flumbers under ſhady trees. EI CET I ON WAY | 


Here the eye looking down a ſlope beneath the ſpreading 
arms of oak and beech trees, paſſes firſt over ſome rough furry 
ground, then over water to the large ſwelling lawn, in the 
centre of which the houſe is diſcovered among trees and 
thickets; this forms the fore grounds. Beyond this appears 
a ſwell of waſte furry land, diverſified with a cottage, and a 
road that winds behind a farm-houſe, and a fine clump of 
trees. The back ſcene of all is a ſemicircular range of hills, 
diverſified with wood, ſcenes of cultivation, and eacloſures, to 
about four or five miles diſtance, Still winding up into the 
wood, you come to a ſlight ſeat, opening through tne trees to a 
bridge of five piers, croſling a large piece of water at about 
half a mile diſtance, The next ſcat looks down from a con- 
ſiderable height, along the fide of a ſteep precipice, upon ſome 
ircegular and pleaſing ground ; and now you turn on a ſudden 
into a long, ſtrait lined walk in the wood, arched over with 
tall trees, and terminating with a ſmall, ruſtic building. 
Though the walk be ſtrait lined, yet the baſe riſes and falls fo 
agreeably, as leaves no reaſon to cenſure it+ formality. About 
the middle of this avenue, you arrive at a lofty gothic feat, 
whence you look down a ſlope, through the wool on each 
fide. This view is, indeed a fine one; the eye ficſt travelling 
down over well variegated ground into the valley, where is a 
large piece of water. The ground from hence riſes gra- 
dually to the top of Clent=hill, and the: landſcape is enriched 
with a view of Hales Owen, the late Lord Dudley's houſe, 
and a large wood of Lord Lyttleton's. Hence you proceed to 
the ruſtic building before mentioned, a flight and unexpenſive 
edifice, formed of rough unbewn ſtone, commonly called here 
The Temple of Pan; having a trophy of the Tibia and Syriax, 
with this inteription from Virgil over the entrance: g 


& Pan primus calamus cera conj ungere plires 
% Edocuit; Pan curat oves, oviumę ue magiftros,” 


Pan, 
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dack into the wood, and croſſing Pan's Temple, you go di- 


clump of trees called Frankly Beeches, near the old family feat 


Pan, who firſt taught us to conjoin our reeds, 
Pan, who protects the ſheep, their maſters feeds. 


Hence mounting once more to the right through this dark um- 
bragecus walk, ycu enter at once upon a:lightſome high natu- 
32] terras, whence the eye is thrown over the ſcenes which have 
deen vie wed before, together with many fine additional ones, 
and all beheld from a declivity that approaches as near to a 
pr cipice as is agreeable, In the middle is a feat with this 
inſcription ; | ; 
% Divini Gloria Ruris l n 


| To the glory of the country! 


This is by far the moſt magnificent ſcene here. It would be 
idle to mention the Clee- bills, the Wrekin, the Welch moun- 
tains, or Caer Caradoe, at a prodigious diſtance; which, 
though they finely terminate the fcene, ſhould not be mentioned 
at the Leaſowes, the beauty of which turns chiefly upon dif- 
tinguiſnable ſcenes. The valley upon the right is equally en- 
riched, and the oppoſite fide is well fringed with wood; and 
the high bills on the one ſide of this long winding vale rolling 
agreeably into the hollows on the other. Hence returning 


rely down the ſtope, into another part of Mr. Shenſtone's 
ground, till you come to a feat under a noble beech, preſenting 
a xich variety of fore ground; and, at above half a mile's diſ- 
tance, the Gothic alcove, on a hill well covered with woods, a 
pretty cottage undertrees,in the more diſtant part of the concave, 
and a farm heuſe upon the tight, all pictuteſque objects. The 
next, and the ſubſequent fear, afford 'pretty much the fame 
ſcenes, a litile enlarged ; with the addition of that remarkable 


of the Lyttletons, and from whence the Lords of that name 
derive their title, You come now to a handfome Gothic 
ſcene, backed with a C\ump of firs, which throws the eye in 
front full upon the caſcade in the valley, iſſuing from beneath 
a dark ſhade of poplars. The houle appears in the centre of 
a large ſwelling lawn, buſhed with 'trees and thicket, The 
pleaſing variety of eaſy ſwells and hollows, bounded by fcenes 
leſs ſmooth and cultivated, affords the moſt delightful” piQure 
of domeſtie retirement and tranquility, « You now deſcend to 
a ſeat encloſed with hendſome pales, and in ſeribed to the late 
Lord Ly ttleton. It prefeats a beautiful view up a wy _ 
: : tracte 
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trated gradually, and ending in a group of moſt magnificent 
oaks and beeches. Te right hand ſide is enlivened with two 

ſtriking caſcades, anda winding ſtream, ſeen at intervals be» 

tween tufts of trees and woodland. Lo the left appears the 

hanging wood already, mentioned, with the Gothic ſceen on 
the lope in the centte. Winding ſtill downwards, you come 
to a ſmall. ſeat, where one of the offices of the houſe, and 2 

view of a cottage on very high ground, are (een over the tops of 
the trees of the grove in the adjaceat valley. The next feat 

news another face of the ſame valley, the water gliding 
calmly along betwixt two ſeeming groves, without any ca- 
cade; The ſcene is very ſignificantly alluded to by the motto 
from Virgil: | | 

« Rura mibi, et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 

te Flumina amem, /ylvaſque inglorius,”? 


May fields and ſtreams gliding in the vallies be my delight, and may 
1 enjoy the rivers and the woods in peaceful obſcurity, | 


You now deſcend to a beautiful gloomy ſcene, called Virgil's 
Grove : At the entrance you paſs by a ſmall obeliſk on the 
right hand, inſcribed to Virgil. Before this is a flight bench, 
wiere ſome of the ſame objects are ſeen again, but in a diffe- 
rent point of view. The whole ſcene is opake and gloomy, 
conſiſting of a ſmall deep valley, the ſides of which are en- 
cloſed with irregular tufts of hazel and other underwoaod,; and 
the whole overſhadowed with lofty trees, riſing out of the 
bottom of the valley, through which a copious flirgam makes 
its way by moſly banks, enamelled with primroſes, and a va- 
riety of wild wood flowers. The firſt ſeat you approach is ia« 
ſcribed to the celebrated Mr. James Thomfon, author of the 
Seaſons ; and the following tines are alſo placed on it: | 


% Quæ tibi, que tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
« Nam neque me tantum venientis fibilus Auſtri, 
« Nec percuſſa juvant fludlu tam littora, nec que 
& Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles.“ 


What ſhall I give thee, what return can I make for ſo excellent a 
ſong ? for neither do the whiſpers of the-rifing ſouth wind, nor the, 
gentle daſhing of the waves, ſo much delight, nor rivers gliding 
among the rocky vallies. 


This ſeat is placed upon a ſteep bank, on the edge of the val- 
ley, from which the eye is here draws down into the flat below, 


by 
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dy the light that glimmers in front, and by the ſound of va- 
rious caſcades, by which the winding ſtream is agreeably 
broken. Oppoſite to this ſeat, the ground riſes again to a kind of 
dripping fountain, where a {mall till trickles down a rude nich 
of rock · work, through fern, liver wort, and aquatic trees. 
Aſter falling down theſe caſcades, it winds under a bridge of 
one arch, and then emptics itſelf into a ſmall Jake, which 
catches it below. On the left is ſeen one of the moſt beauti- 
ful caſcades imaginable, through a kind of viſta or glade, 
falling down a precipice over-arched with trees. You now 
proceed to a ſeat, at the bottom of a large root, on the fide of 
_ a ſlope, with this inſcription : | ro; 

4 O let me haunt the peaceful ſhade ; 

Nor let ambition e'er invade 
The tenants of this leafy bower | 
That ſhun her paths, and light her power. 


« Hither the peaceful halcyon flies 

« From ſocial meads, and open ſkies; 
«© Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, 
* And hide her ſapphire plamage here. 


«© The trout bedropt with crimſon ſtains, 
. © Forſakes the river's proud domains, 
Forſakes the ſun's unwelcome (gleam, 

% To lurk within this humble ſtream, 


'« And ſure I hear the Naiad ſay, * 

« Flow, flow, my ſtreams, this devious way, 

«© Though lovely ſoft thy murmurs are, 

« Thy waters lovely, cool, and fair. ; 


% Flow, gentle ſtream, nor let the vain 
« Thy ſmall unſullied ſtores diſdain ; 

«« Nor let the penſive ſage repine, 

« Whoſe latent courſe reſembles thine.” 


The view from it is a tranquil ſcene of water,gliding through 
Noping ground, with a ſketch through the trees of the ſmall 
pond below. Farther on, you loſe all fight of water, and only 
hear the noiſe, You now turn all on a ſudden upon the high 
caſcade, which attracted admiration before in viſta, The ſcene 
arcund is quite a grotto of native ſtone, roots of trees over- 
hanging it, and the whole ſhaded over head. However, you 
ficſt approach upon the left a chalybeat ſpring, with an iron 
bowl chained to it. Then turning to the right, you find 2 
| ſtone ſeat, making part of the aforeſaid caye. You now wind 
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up a ſhady path on the left hand, and crofling the head of the 
caſcade, paſs beſide the river that ſupplies it, in your way up 
to the houſe. One ſeat firſt occurs under a ſhady oak as you 
aſcend the hill; ſoon after you enter the ſhrubbery, which 
half ſurrounds the houſe, where you find two ſeats, inſcrib=d 
to Mr. Richard Graves and Mr, Richard Jago, two of Mr. 
Shenſtone's moſt particular friends. From the ſeat inſcribed 
toMr, Jago is an opening dowa the valley, over a lawn, well 
edged with oaks, to a piece of water crofſed by a conſiderable 
bridge in the flat; whiteh, with the ſteeple of Hales (a village 
amidſt trees) make on the whole a very pleaſing picture. 
Thus winding through flowering ſhrubs, befides a menagerie . 
for doves, you are conducted to the ſtables. But it ſhould not 
be forgot, that on the entrance into this ſhrubbery, the firſt ob- 
ject that ſtrikes us is a Venus de Medicis, beſide a baſon of 
gold-fiſh, encompaſſed with ſhrubs, and illuſtrated with the 
following inſctiption: 


—  Semi--rediata Venus. 


4 To Venus, Venus here retir' d, 
« My ſober vows I pay; 

« Not her on Paphian plains admir'd— 
«© The bold, the pert, the gay. 


«© Not her whoſe am'rous leer prevail'd 

«© To bribe the Phrygian boy; | 
© Not her who, clad in armoar, fail'd 

«© To ſave diſaſtrous Troy. 


« Freſh riſing from the foamy tide, 

7 She every boſom warms ; 

% While half withdrawn ſhe ſeems to hide, 
« And half reveals her charms. 


« Learn hence, ye boaſted ſons of taſte, 
«© Who plan the rural ſhade— 

« Learn hence to ſhun the vicious waſte 
% Of pomp at large diſplay'd. 


Let ſweet concealment's magic art 
«© Your mazy bounds inveſt ; 
« And while the fight unveils a part, 
Let fancy paint the reſt, 


& Let coy reſerve with coſt unite 
«© 'To grace your wood or field; 
% No ray obtruſive pall the fight, 
* In avght you paint or build. 
Vor, IL, | 2 E &« And 
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« And far be driyen the ſumptuous glare 
Of gold from Britiſh groyesz 
« And far the meretricious air 
& Of China's vain alcoves. \ 


% Tis baſhful beauty ever twines 
a The moſt coerſive chain; | 
„ *Tis ſhe that ſov'reign rule declines, 
«© Who beſt deſerves to reign.” 


_ Hawheſtone is a fine ſeat belonging to Sir Rowland Hill, 
Bart. The houſe, which is built in a yery good taſte, ſtands 
ing low, is not ſeen from the road; but the hill, which ſtands 
above the houſe, and fronts the Wrekin, is made very agree» 
able, by cutting away the rocks, and forming them into 
baſtions, and regular Gothie buildings, with the ſame ſtone, 
Here is a fine vineyard planted in terraces, which overlooks the 
country beyond Shrewſbury, in which the grapes generally 
ripen as ſoon as in moſt parts of England, owing to its ſitu- 
ation, being defended on every fide, and open only to the ſouth, 


Near Oſweſtry is Halſſon, the ſeat of John Myton, Eſq. 
The houſe is ſituated on an elevated plot of ground, which 


rifes out of an extenfive flat. This flat, being well dotted | 


with trees, foreſhortens the proſpect, till it is bounded by the 
magnificent ſcenery of the ſurrounding hills, which diſtinQly 
form, in various ſhapes, many pleaſing points of view. A very 
© extenſive wood flanks each fide of the houſe, which is bounded 
by /a fine piece of water, made by extending the banks of the 
river Perry, and by conveying a branch of it through the 
lower part of the woods, inclofve ſeveral iſlands, whoſe ſhores 
are ſhaded with very large full-grown oaks, which, all together, 
form one of the moſt pleaſing artificial pieces of water that is 
any where to be met with, | 


The late Duke of Kingſton had a ſeat in this county known 
by the. name of Tong Caftle. It is a very ancient ſtructure, 
and in the Saxon times belonged to the Earls of Northumber- 
land. At Pepper Hill, ſixteen miles from Shrewſbury, is the 
ſeat of the Earl of Shrewſbury. Shenton Hall, three miles from 
Drayton, is the ſeat of Lord Viſcount Kilmurtay. At Stole, 
near Wenlock, is a ſeat of Lord Craven. Ochley Park, near 

Munſlow, is the feat of the Earl of Powis, At Apley is the 
ſeat of Sir Thomas Waitmore; at Longnor, that of Sir R chard 
Corbet, Bart, and at Houghton, near Shefnal, that of Sir Hugh 


Briggs, 
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Brings, Bert. At Audley, near Btidgnotth, is the ſeat of Sir 
Richard Acton; and at Lanvarda, neat Oſweſtry, is the feat of 
dit Watkin William Wynne, Batt. At Ve Coppice is the 
feat of Ed ward Powis, Eſq; where he has a deer-park bounded 

the Severn. At Allen Burnel is the ſeat of Sir Edward 
Smith, Batt. and at Buntingſdale, near Drayton, that of Sie 
Herbert Mackworth, Bart. EE 


Shropſhire being a frontier county between England and 
Wales, was anciently better fortified than any other county in 
England, having no lefs than thirty-two caſtles, bzfides fortified 
towns. The extremities of Shropſhire towards Wales, being 
the limits. of both countries, was called The Marches of 
Wales, and governed by ſome of the nobility of this county, 
who were ſtiled Lords of the Marches, Theſe lords, within 
the bounds of their ſeveral juriſditions, ated with a kind of 
palatine authority, which approached nearer to ſovereign power 
than perhaps any. delegated authority whatever ; but this 
power, which was generally exerciſed with great inſolence over 
the inhabitants of the Marches, was by degrees aboliſhed after 
the reduction of Wales, and the acceſhon of it to the crown of 
England, ; 8 


The famous military way called Watling-Hñreet, enters Shrop- 
ſhire out of Staffordſhire, at Boningale, a village on the bor- 
ders of that county, north-caſt of Bridgenorth. From Bo- 
ningale it paſſes north-weſt to Wellington, and from thence _ 
ſouth-weſt through Wroxeter, where, croſling the Severn at a 
place called Wroxeter Ford, it runs ſouthward through the 
county into Herefordſhire. ' In the neighbourhood of W roxeter 
this road is very entire, and being ſtrait, and raiſed a conſiderable 
height abave the level of the foil, may be ſeen from hence to 
the extent of ten or fifteen miles, both ſouthward and northward. 


Mroxeter was certainly a Roman city, and is generally 
thought to have been the ſtation called by the Romans Urico- 
mum or Viroconium It was called Caer Uruach by the ancient 


Britons, and Wiretin Cefter by the Saxons, It was, without 


doubt, the ſecond if not the firſt city of the ancient Cornavii, 
and fortified by the Romans to ſecure the ford of the Severn. 
The extent of the wall was about three miles, and from ſome 
fragments of it that ſtill remain, the foundation appears to have 
been nine feet thick. It had avaſt trench on the outſide, 
which, even at this day, is in ſome places very deep. — Here are 
allo other remains of Roman buildings, called The Old arts 
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of Mroreter. Theſe are fragments of a ſtone wall, about one 
hundred feet long, and in the middle twenty feet high. Some 
years ago here was diſcovered a ſquare room under ground, ſup- 
ported by four rows of ſmall brick pillars, with a double floor 
of mortar, built in the nature of a ſudatory, or ſweating-houſe, 
much in uſe among the Romans, In the channel of the Se- 
vern, near this place, when the water is low, there may be ſeen 
the remains of a ſtone bridge; and in and about this village 
Roman coins, and other remains of Roman antiquity, have 
frequently been dug up.—-When or how this conſiderable place 
was demoliſhed is not certainly known, but it is highly probable 
that it was deſtroyed by the Saxons, becauſe, among the great 
number of Roman coins found here, there has not yet been 
diſcovered a ſingle piece of the Saxon money, From the black- 
neſs of the ſoil here, and the defaced appearance of moſt of 
the coins, it is probable that this place was conſumed by fire. 


At Caer Caradech, a. hill near the conflux of the Clun and 
the Temd, are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of a fortification, 
erected by the famous Britiſh King CaraQacus, in the year 5p 
and gallantly defended againſt Oſtorius and a Roman army. lt 
is commonly called The Gair, and is ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
the hill, which is acceſſible only on the weſt, The ramparts 
are walled, but now for the moſt part covered with earth; and 
though the ſoil of this hill is a hard rock, yet the trenches of 
the Re man camp are very deep. This fortification, however, 
was taken by Oſtorius, and the Britiſh Prince CaraQacus 
and his family ſent priſoner to Rome, for which the Roman ſe- 
nate decreed their general a triumph ; but the behaviour of 
Caractacus at Rome was ſo noble that the Emperor Claudius 
ſet him and his family at liberty. | | 
©, Other traces in this neighbourhood of Roman camps and 
Britiſh fortifications, ſaid to be deſtroyed in the ſame celebrated 
expedition of Oſtorius againſt CaraQacus, are a perfect Ro- 
man.camp called Brandon ; a Britiſh camp called Coxoll ; the 
ruins of a large fort on the ſouth part of a hill called 'Tongley ; 
another great fort called J he Biſhop's Mote, on the weſt fide 
of a hill within a mile of Biſhop's Caſtle; and on the eaſt 
ſide of the ſame fort is an acre of ground ſurrounded with an 
intrenchments - * " | 


At Acton Burnel, three miles from Great Wenlock, a par» 
liament was held in the reign of. King Edward the Firk, 
when the Lords ſat ina caſtle and the Commons in a barn, 
5 | G09 1 5 | Zi of both 
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both which are now ſtanding. . In this ſeſſions of parliament 


the famous ſtatute called The Statute Merchant, was enacted. 
for the aſſurance of debts. ö | g — 
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Boſcobel Houſe and Grove, north-eaſt of Bridgnorth, upon 
the borders of Staffordſhire, are famous for having been the 
hiding places of King Charles the Second, after his defeat at 
Worceſter, in which his Majeſty eluded the ſearch of the ene- 
my ſent in gur ſuit of him. In the night his Majeſty was con- 
cealed"in the houſe, and toward morning was conducted to the 
grove, Where he hid himſelf in the top of a great oak tree, 
from whence he ſaw a troop that were in ſearch of him di- 
verted to another fide of the grove in chace of an owl, which 
flew out of a neighbouring tree, and fluttered along the ground, 
as if he had been broken winged, The tree which concealed 
this Prince was afterwards called The Royal Oak, and in- 


cloſed with a brick wall, but is now almoſt cut away by tra- 


One of the greateſt curioſities in this county is a well at 
Broſeh, a little to the north · eaſt of Wenlock, which exhales a 
vapour that, when contracted to a ſmall vent by an iron cover 
with a hole in it, catches fire from any flame applied to ir, and 
burns up like a lamp, ſo that eggs or even meat may be boiled 
over it: upon taking off the cover the flame goes out; and it 
is remarkable that a piece of meat boiled in it has not the leaſt - 
ſmell. or taſte of its ſulphureous quality. The water is ex- 
. tremely cold, and as much ſo immediately after the fire is out 
as betore the vapour was lighted: | | 
At Pitchfarth or Pitchford, north-weſt of Wenlock, there 
is a well, upon the water of which floats a liquid bitumen, 
which the people in the neighbourhood ſkim off, and uſe in- 
ſtead of pitch, whence the place is called Pitchford. Some have 
pretended that this bitumen cures wounds and the epilepſy. 


Molin Hill is noted for being the higheſt hill in all the 
county, and ſtands between the Severn and Watling-ſtieet. 


Te  Colebrooke Dale in this county is extremely rural and pleaſants 
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E county is bounded by the Briſtol Channel on the 
north-weſt ; by part of Glouceſterſhire on the north- 
eaſt; by Dorſetſhire on the ſouth; by Devonſhire on the weſt ; 
and by Wiltſhire on the eaſt. It is a county of great extent, 
being about ſixty miles in length, from weſt to eaſt, fifty 
miles in breadth, from north to ſouth, and two hundred and 
ninety miles in circumference. . 3 | 
I be air of this county is ſaid to be the mildeſt in England: 
it is in moſt places very healthy, and upon the hilly part ex- 
ceedingly fine. | 
The foil of Somerſetſhire is various; the eaſtern and weſtern 
parts are mountainous and ſtoney ; they yield, however, good 
paſture for ſheep, and by the help of art and induſtry are made 
to produce corn. The lower grounds, except ſuch as are 
boggy or fenny, afford corn and graſs in great plenty; and a 
valley of a very large extent, divided into five hundreds, and 
called Taunton Dean, or The Vale of Taunton, is fo exceeds 


_ ingly rich, that it affords corn, graſs, and fine fruit in great 


abundance, without manure. The grain of this county fup- 
plies many foreign and domeſtic markets, There is no part of 
the kingdom where wood thrives better than in Somerſetſhire ; 
and teazle, a ſpecies of thiſtle, much uſed in drefling cloth, 
is almoſt peculiar to this county. In this county alſo, on 
the beach of the Briflal Channel, there.is found a weed, or 
ſea plant, of which the inhabitants make cakes, called Laver, 
which are wholeſome and nouriſhing food, and not to be found 
in any other part of the kingdom. 5 
Somerſetſhire is famous for good beer, and for great plenty 
and variety of cyder; and the beſt cheeſe in the kingdom is 
ſaid to be made at Chedder near Axbridge. The oxen of this 
county are as large as thoſe of Lancaſhire or Lincolnſhire, and 
the grain of the fleſh is ſaid to be finer. The vallies fatten a 
prodigious number of ſheep, of the largeſt ſize in England: 
the ſouth ſhore alſo furniſhes the inhabitants with lobſters, 
crabs, and mackarel ; the Briſtol Channel and the Severn, _ 
with ſoles, flounders, plaiſe, ſhrimps, prawns, hertings, and 
8 | | NE cod; 
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cod; the Parret produces plenty of excellent ſalmon ; and the 
Avon abounds with a ſort of blackiſh eels, ſcarcely as big as 
a gooſe - quill, called elvers, which are ſkimmed up in vaſt 
quantities with ſmall] nets, and which, when the {kin is taken 
off, are made into cakes and fried, There is great plenty of 
wild fowl in this county, but there being but few parks, ve- 
niſon is ſcarce, | 

There is a tract of mountains in this county called Mendip 
Hills, which occupy a vaſt ſpace of ground, and firetch from 
Whatley, near Frome Selwood, on the eaſt, to Axbridge on the 
weſt, and from Glaſtonbury on the ſouth, to Bedminſter near 
Briſtol on the north. Theſe mountains are the moſt fa- 
mous in England for coal and lead mines, but the lead is leſs 
ſoft, ductile, and fuſible, than that of Derbyſhire, and conſe» 
quently not ſo proper for ſheeting, becauſe, when melted, it 
runs into knots, It is therefore generally exported, or ca(t 
into bullets and ſmall ſhot, In theſe hills there ate alſo mines 
of copper and oker, and the lapis calaminaris, which melted 
with copper turns it into braſs, is dug up here in greater quan- 
tities than in any other, part of England. | 

The beautiful foffil called Briſtol Stone is found in great 

abundance in ſome rocks upon the banks of the Avon near 
Briſtol ; and at Biſhop's Chew, or Chew Magna, near Wrin- 
ton, there is dug up. a red bole, which is called by the country 
people Redding, and is diſtributed from thence all over Eng- 
land, for marking ſheep, and other uſes, It is ſaid to be ſome» 
times ſubſtituted by apothecaries for a ſort of medicinal earth 
brought from Armenia. , | 

The principal rivers of this county are the Avon, the Bry, 
and the Pedred or Parret. The Avon, called alſo Avon Welt, 
riſes in Wiltſhire, and ſeparates Somerſetfhire from Glouceſter- 
ſhire,» The Bry, called alſo the Bru and the Brent, rifesin a a 
large wood or foreſt, in the eaſt part of this county, upon the 
borders of, Wiltſhire, called Selwood, from which the neigh- 
bouring country was formerly called Selwoodſhire. From 
Sel wood it runs weſtward, and dividing the county nearly into 
two equal parte, falls into the Briſtol Channel a few miles 
north of Bridge water. The Pedred, or Parret, riſes in the 
ſouthermoſt part of the county, near Crewkerne, and running 
nor ih weſt, is joined by the Evel or Ivel, the Thone or Tone, 
the Orgrcd, and ſome other ſmail rivers, and diſcharges itſeif 
into the zttuary of the Bry. Other leſs conſiderable rivers in 
this county are the Frome, the Axe, and the Torr. 3 
e | his 
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This county is large and populous, ' Tt is divided into fortys / 
two hundreds, and contains three cities and thirty-one market 
towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of 
Bath and Wells, and has three hundred and eighty-five pariſhes, 

All ſorts of cloth are manufactured in this county, as broad 
and narrow kerſeys, druggets, duroys, and ſhalloons, together 
with ſtockings and buttons; and in the ſouth-eaſt parts are 
made great quantities of linen. The value of the woollen 
manufacture alone, in the firſt hands, has been rated at a million 
a year; and if a calculation was made of the other manufac- 
tures of the county, and its produce by mines, tillage, feeding, 
grazing, dairies, and other articles of trade, it is thought that 
the account would be more than the produce of any other 
county, Middleſex only excepted. | . | 


Pn 


| V8. 
BRISTOL is reckoned the ſecond city in the Britiſh domi- 
nions for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants. It is 
one hundred and ſeventeen miles from London, and was made 
a county of itſelf in the reign of King Edward the Third, It 
firſt had the privilege of a mayor in the reign of King Henry 
the Third, and is now governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelye 
- aldermen, two ſheriffs, and forty-two common=councilmen, 
It is a biſhop's ſee ; and the tradeſmen of the city are incor- 
porated into ſeveral companies, each of which has a hall, or 
ſome large hired room, for their meetings ; and by a charter of 
Queen Elizabeth, eyery man that marries the daughter of a 
citizen of Briſtol becomes free of the city. | | 
. This city ſtands upon the north and ſouth ſides of the river 
Avon, and is therefore partly in the county of Glouceſter 
and partly in that of Somerſet ; but though the greateſt part 
of the city now. ſtands upon the Glouceſterſhire ſide of the 
river, yet before Briſtol was made a county of itſelf, it was by 
the pailiament rolls always reckoned to be in Somerſetſhire. 
I he north and ſouth parts of this city are connected by 2 
handſome: ſtone bridge over the Avon, which is a great orna- 
ment to the city, and extremely convenient. Many very ca- 
pital improvements have lately been made in Briſtol, and the 
city with its ſuburbs is very compact, being almoſt as broad as 
long. The Glouceſterſhire ſide of the city is four miles and 
halt in circumference, and is more populous tham the Somer- 
ſetſhire ſide ; which latter is two miles and half in circum+ 
| ; 8 | ference, 
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ference, which makes the whole circumference of the city ſe- 
ven miles. It is ſuppoſed to contain thicteen thouſand houſes, 
and ninety- five thouſand inhabitants, | 
This city bad formerly a caſtle, and was incloſed with walls, 
which were demoliſhed in the time of William the Second, 
yet ſome parts of them ſtil]. remain, together with two of 
their gates, Ratcliffe=gate and 'Temple-gate. There are alſo 
ſeveral other gates leading into the city, the names of which 
are, St. Nicholas's-gate, Back - ſtreet-gate, Marſh-gate, St. 
Leonard's-gate, St. Giles's-gate, St. John's-gate, Needleſs- 
gate, Pithay- gate, Froomgate, Newgate, and Caltlegate, 
Here is a cathedral and eighteen pariſh churches, beſides ſeven 
or eight mecting-houſes of proteſtant diſſenters, including a 
conſiderable 5 7 of quakers. The cathedral was formetly. 
the Collegiate church of a monaſtery, dedicated to St. Augul- 
tine, and was founded in 1148, by Robert Fitz-Harding, and 
—_ the diſſolution of monaſteries was erected by King 
enry the Eighth,into a biſhop's ſee, with a dean, fix pre- 
bendaries, and other officers : there is nothing in the building 
worthy of note. The other churches in this city which me- 
rit particular notice are, St. Mary's Radcliff, which is tire 
chief pariſh church of this city, and ſtands without the walls, 
in the county of Somerſet ; it was built in the reign of Ki 
Henry the Sixth, by William Canning, an alderman of this 
city, and is a magnificent ſtructure, in the Gothic Nile, with - 
a high tower; the roof is curiouſly vaulted with ſtone, and 
it may, perhaps, be reckoned the fineſt pariſh church in Eng- 
land—St, Stephen's church, which ſtands in the heart of the 
city, and has a very beautiful and ſtately tower The chureh 
of All Saints: this has a ſteeple built in imitation of that of 
Bow church. in the city of London—And Temple church, 
which is remarkable for a tower that leans to one fide. 
here are in his city eighteen Charitable foundations cab 
led hoſpitals, the principal of which are the ten following: 
Queen Elizabeth's-hoſpital, which, before the diſſolution of 
the monaſteries, was a collegiate church, but afterwards con- 
verted to a charitable uſe, by T. Carre, a wealthy citizen of 
this place, who is ſuppoſed to haye lived in the reign of Qaeeh 
Elizabeth, who gave her name to this hoſpital, In 1706 it 
was rebuilt, and further endowed by contribution, Here ont 
hundred boys are taught to read and write, and otherwiſe - 
fitted out for ſea or land ſervice, and eight pounds eight ſhil- 
lings is given to put each boy apprentice, upon his leaving the | 
hoſpital. - The ,boys of this hoſpital are drefled much like 
thoſe. of Chriſt's-hoſpital at London. Colſton's-· hoſpi- 
Vol., II. ; ' 2 F tal, $8: 
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tal, founded by Edward Colſton, Eſq; for one hundred boys, 


who are maintained and taught for ſeven years, when they 
are put out apprentices,” The maſter of this ſchool is allowed 
one thouſand pound a year for the maintenance of the boys, 
An hoſpital founded alſo by Edward Colſton, in 1691, for 


twelve men and twelve women, with an allowance of three 


ſhillings a week each, and twenty-four ſacks of coals a year, 
The elder brother has ſix ſhillings a week; the governor has 
an apartment and garden, with an handſome allowance; and 
here is a neat chapel, in which prayers ate read twice every 
day.— An hoſpital founded partly by Edward Colſton, and 
partly by the merchants of this city, for thirty poor men and 
women, who have each two ſhillings a week beſides couls — 
A ſchool builtand endowed by Mr. Colfton, for teaching and 
cloathing forty boys:—Poſter's-hoſpital, for ſix men and 
eight women, each of whom has an allowance of two ſhil- 
lings a week, —Merchant Taylors-hoſpital, where two men 
and nine women have each 'two-ſhillings and fix-pence a 
week, beſides a dinner, and one ſhilling every three months, 
St. John's. hoſpital, where twelve women are allowed two 
mmillings a week, beſides a ſack of coals, and one ſhilling 
each at Chriſtmas.— An hoſpital over againſt St. John's, for 
twelve men and twelve women, who are allowed two ſhillings 
and four-pence a week each, and waſhing. And St. Peter's. 
hoſpital, which is an infirmary opened in 1738, for the ſick 
and diſtreſſed poor of this city. 

Here is a guildhall, in which are held the ſeſſions and 
aſſizes, and the mayor's and ſheriff's court; and adjoining to 
it is a ſpacious lofty room, called St. George's-chapel, in 
which the mayor and ſheriffs are annually choſen; and here is 
- alſo a large council room,” where the mayor and ſome of the 
aldermen meet every day, except Sundays, for the admini- 


ration of juſtice. ny | 
On the 13th of March, 1741, was laid in this eity the 
firſt ſtone of an exchange, which 'was' finiſhed and opened 
with great pomp on the 2 1ſt of September, 1943, It is built 
in the manner of the Royal Exchange' at London, and is 
about two-thirds as large, The ſtructute is all of free- ſtone, 
and is the beſt of its kind in Europe. It has four entrances 
to the ſquare within, and above are rooms for ſhops, * The 
ground upon which it ſtands coſt the chamber of the city 
twenty thouſand pounds, and behind the building there is a 
large piece of ground laid out for the markets. 

In a. ſtreet called Wine-ſtreet, in this city, there is a large 
corn market built of free ſtone, and a guard room adjoining 
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to it, with barracks for ſoldiers. In this city there is a de- 
lightful ſquare, called College Green, from whence there is 
a fine view of the city and harbour. On. the north ſide of a 
large ſquare, called Queen's-ſquare (which is adorned with, 
ruws of trees and 'an' equeſtrian ſtatue of King Willam 
the Third), there is a cuſtom- houſe, with a quay half a mile, 
in length, ſaid to be one of the moſt commodious in England 
for ſhipping and landing of merchants goods. | 
This place is famous for a medicinal hot ſpring, which, 
riſes. near the Avon, about a mile from the city, and is very 
much frequented from April to September, The water of 
this ſpring is thought to be impregnated with chalk, lapis cal - 
catius and calaminaris. It is lighter than other water, clear, 
pute, and ſoft, and has a gentle degree of heat. It is pre- 
ſeribed for inflammations, ſpitting of blood, the dyſentery, 
diabetes, &c. It is not only drank at the pump- room, but 
every morning cried in the ſtreets of the city like milk, and 
it retains its virtues longer than any other medicinal waters. 
Near the well there is a houſe built, with an aſſembly room, 
and convenient lodgings. 45 5 
Conſiderable manufactures. of woollen ſtuffs, particularly 
- Cantaloons, are carried on in this city; and there are fifteen 
glaſs - houſes, that are ſupplied with coal from Kingſwood and 
Mendip-hills, ſome for glailes and others for bottles, for which 
there is a great demand at the hot well in the neighbourhood, 
and at the bath for exporting their mineral waters, &c. ; 
. -- Briſtol has the moſt conſiderable trade of any port'in the 
= Britiſh dominions, except London. Its. merchants were the 
firſt adventurers to the Weſt Indies; and it was computed 
above half a century ago, that the trade of this city employed 
no leſs than two thouſand ſail of ſhips. It has a very great 
. trade to the Weſt Indies, fifty Weſt India ſhips having fre- 
- quently arcived here at once. It has alſo a conſiderable trade 
to North America, Guinea, Holland, Hamburgh, and Nor- 
May. A principal branch of its commerce is that with ire- 
land, from wheace tallow, linen, woollen; and bay-yarn, are 
| Imported in vaſt quantities. I:s trade to the Streights is alſo 
very conſiderable, and it has acquired the whole trade of 
South Wales, and the greateſt part of the trade of North 
Wales, by the convenieacy of the Severn and the Wye. Alſo 
the ſhopkeepers here, who are generally wholeſale dealers, ſend 
goods by land carriage to Exeter, Bath, Frame, and all the 
principal towns from Southampton even to the banks of the 
renn. 72 * 1 
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On the north-weſt ſide of the city js Brandon-hill, where 
the laundreſſes ory their linen, for which purpoſe it is ſaid it 
was granted to the city by Queen Elizabeth. | 


BATH is one hundred and feven miles from London. This 

City took its name from ſome natural hot baths, for the medical 
virtues of which thi: place has been long celebrated and much 
frequented, T his city was famous among the Romans for its 
medicinal waters. Upon the fpot where the cathedral church 
now ſtands, a temple is ſaid to have formerly been dedicated to 
Minerva, who was the tutelar deity of thoſe ſprings, and from 
thence the ancient Britons called the city Caer Palladur, i. e. 
The city of the water of Pallas. It was afterwards called by 
the Saxons Acemanneſceaſter, which ſignifies The city of valetu- 
dinariaus; and upon Lanſdown Hill, near this city, there are 
ſtill to be ſeen the remains of a fortification, thought to have 
been thrown up by the Saxons, in the year 520, when they de- 
fended themſelves againſt the vitorious King Arthur, 
Bath is a Biſhop's ſee, united to that of Wells, and is go- 
verned under a charter of Queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, eight 
aldermen, and twenty-four common-councilmen. This eity 
ſtands in a valley, upon the north bank of the river Avon, and 
is incircled by hills in the form of an amphitheatre. It is ſur- 
rounded with walls, which though flight and almoſt entire, are 
ſuppoſed to have been the work of the Romans, and the upper 
part ſeems to have been repaired with the rains of Roman build - 
ings, The ſmall compaſs of ground enclofed by theſe walls, 
is in the form of a pentagon, and in the walls there are four 
gates and a poſtern, which, ſome years ſince, were all demo- 
liſhed and taken away. The gates were the North Gate, which 
was the entrance from London ; the Weſt Gate, a handfome 
ſtone building, where ſome of the royal family have formerly 
lodged; the South Gate, which led to the bridge over the Avon; 
and the Eaſt Gate, which led to a ferry over the ſame river, 

There are in this city a cathedral and three pariſh churehes, 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, was begun in 
1137, by Dr. Oliver King, Biſhop of this fee, but not finiſhed 
till 1612 ; though ſmall, it is a noble ſtructure, and the inſide 
of the roof is neatly wrought: in the middle there is an hand- 
ſome tower, with a ring of eight bells, and the eaſt window is 
very magnificent. On the principal front of this cathedral, be- 
ſides ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, ate the figures of angels 
aſcending, in memory of'a dream, by which, it is ſaid, the 
gtore- mentioned prelate was induced to build this church. 19 0 
| | pari 
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pariſh churches are St, James's, St. Maty's, and St. Michael's, 
in each of which there is a ring of bells, but in the buildings 
there is nothing remarkable. On the ſouth ſide of the cathe- 
dral there are ſoine remains of an abbey, to which the church 
formerly belonged. The gate-houſe of the abbey is ſtill ſtand- 
ing: it has a long time been converted into lodgings, and was 
honoured with the reſidence of King James the Second; Queen 
Mary, confort of King William ; Queen Anne, and her royal 
conſort, George Prince of Denmark. | 
There are in this city a free- ſchool and two charity ſchools ; 


one for fifty boys, and the other for fifty girls, who are cloathed - 


and taught. Here is an hoſpital dedicated to St. John, and 
founded by Fitz Joceline, Biſhop of this ſee in the twelfth 
century, for the poor ſick people who come hither for the bene- 
fit of the waters, with a handſome chapel] of white free-ſtone. 
Here alſo is an alms-houſe, called Ruſcot's Charity, and en- 
dowed for the maintenance of twelve men and twelve women, 
There are other alms-houſes in this place, ſupported chiefly by 
the chamber of thecity; and in 1738 the firſt ſtone was laid 
of a general hoſpital or inftrmary, which is a good building, 
one hundred feet in front and ninety deep: it will accommo- 
date one hundred and fifty patients, and is intended far the re- 
ception of the ſick and lame from all parts of the kingdom. 
There is a grove near the Abbey church called Orange 
Square, in compliment to the Prince of Orange, and a monu- 
mental ſtone erected, with an inſcripiion, importing that his 


health was reſtored by drinking theſe waters. Over the market= 


houſe is the townehall, a grand ſtone building, erected on 
twenty pillars, at the upper end of which are pictures of Fre» 


deric, Prince of Wales, fon of King George the Second, and 


of his Princeſs, being their preſent to the corporation; and 
round this hall hang the pictures of all the members of the 
corporation, drawn at the expence of the late General Wade, 
then one of the repreſentatives. Here are alſo the effigies of 
the Britiſh King Coel, who is ſaid to have given the city its 
firſt charter ; and of Edgar, a Saxon King, who was crowned 
here in the year 974» 


In this city there are five. hot baths, called the King's Bath, 


the Queen's Bath, the Croſs Bath, the Hot Bath, and the 
Leper's Bath. There is alſo a Cold Bath. In each bath there 
is a pump, for applying the water in a ſtream, upon any patti- 
cular part of the body, when it is required; and each is furs 
niſned with beaches to fit on, rings to hold by, and proper 
guides for both ſexes. a 
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The King's Bath is ſixty feet ſquare, ſupplied by many hot 


ſprings that riſe in the middle of it, Contiguous to this bath, 


is a neat pump room, where the company meet to drink the 

water, which is conveyed to it from the ſprings, as hot as it can 

de drank, by a marble pump. There is in this bath a figure 

of an ancient Britiſh King, called Bleyden the Soothſayer, 
with an inſcription, importing that he difcovered the uſe of 
theſe ſprings three hundred years before the Chriſtian zra, 

The Queen's Bath is ſeparated from the King's Bath only 
by a wall. It has no ſpring, but receives its water fiom the 
King's Bath, therefore is leſs hot. h | | 

T he Croſs Bath had its name from a croſs that formerly 
ſtood in the middle of it. It is of a triangular form, and 
its heat is alſo leſs than that of the King's Bath, becauſe it 
has fewer ſprings. This bath, which is moſt frequented by 
perſons of quality, was covered by James Ley, Eari of Matl- 
borough. On one fide is a gallery, where gentlemen and la- 

dies converſe with their friends in the bath. On the oppoſite 
fide is a balcony for muſic, which plays all the time of bathing ; 
and in the middle there is a marble pillar, adorned with curious 
ſculptures, which was erected at the expence of the Earl of 

Melfort, in compliment 'to King James the Second and his 
Queen, and in memory of their meeting here, The guides of 
this bath ſay, that in a ſtrong weſterly wind a cold air blows from 
the ſprings, but when the wind is eaſterly and the weather 
cloſe, wich a ſmall rain, the water is ſo hot as ſcarcely to be 
enduied, though the King's Bath and the Hot Bath are then 
colder than uſual, It is alſo obſerved, that in hot weather a 
Jarge black fly is frequently ſeen in the water of this bath, and 
is ſaid to live under water, and to come up from the ſprings. 
This bath will fill in fifteen or ſixteen hours all the year round, 
and. is more temperate than either the King's Bath or the Hot 

Bath. The water is ſaid to corrode filver. | 

The Hot Bath was thus called from having been formerly 
hotter than the reſt, but was not then ſo large as it is now. 

_ The Leper's Bath is formed from the overflowings of the 
Croſs Bath, and is allotted for the uſe of the poor people, ſup- 


ported by the charity of the place. 


The Cold Bath is ſupplied by a fine cold ſpring, and was 
erected by contribution. | 

Thiele hot ſprings were fenced in by the Romans with a wall, 
to ſeparate them from the common cold ſprings, with which 
this place abounds; and there is a tradition, that they alſo made 
ſubterranean canals to carry off the cold waters, leſt they ſhould 
RD | mix 
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mix with theſe. As this city lies in a valley, ſurrounded with 
hills, the heat of theſe waters and their milky detergent quality, 
ate aſcribed to the admixture and fermentation of two different 
waters, diſtilling from two hills, one called Clarton Down, 
and the other Landſdown, The water from Clarton Dowa 
is ſuppoſed to be ſulphureous or bituminous, with a mixture 
of nitre z and the water from Land{down is thought to be 
tinctured with iron ore, — Theſe waters are grateful to the ſto- 
mach, have a mineral taſte anda ſtrong ſcent; they are of a 
bluiſh colour, and ſend up a thin vapour; they are neither 
diuretic nor cathartic, though if ſalt be added they purge im- 
mediately, After long ſtanding they depofit a black mud, 
which is uſed by way of cataplaſms for local pains, and prove 
of more ſervice to ſome than the waters themſelves. This mud 
they alſo depoſit on diſtillation. They are beneficiabin diſ- 
orders of the head, in cuticular diſeaſes, in obſtructions and 
conſtipations of the bowels, which they ſtrengthen by re- 
ſtoring their loſt tone and reviving the vital heat. They ate 
found of great uſe in the ſcurvy and ſtone, and in moſt diſzaſes 
of women and children, and are uſed as a laſt remedy in ob- 
ſtinate chronic diſeaſes, which they ſometimes cure. The ſea- 
ſons for drinking the Bath waters are the ſpring and autumn: 
the ſpring ſeaſon begins with April and ends with June; the 
autumn ſeaſon begins with September and laſts till December, 
and ſome patients remain here all the winter, In the ſpring 
this place is moſt frequented for health, and in the autuma for 
pleaſure,* when at leaſt two-thirds of the company come to 
partake of the amuſements of the place. In ſome ſeaſons there 
have been no leſs than eight thouſand perſons at Bath, beſides 
its inhabitants. There is an officer put in by the mayor to 
ſuperintend the baths, to keep order among the bathers and 
their guides, 

Without the walls of this city there is a quadrangle of ele- 
gant buildings, called Queen Square. The front extends two 
hundred feet, and is enriched with columns and pilaſters of 
the Corinthian order, On one fide of the ſquare is a fine cha» 
pel, and in the centre an obeliſk ſeventy feet nigh, with an in- 
ſcription, importing that * it was erected by Richard Nath, 


* Eſq; in memory of honour beſtowed, and in gratitude for 


ce benefits conferred on this city by the Prince and Princeſs 

« of Wales, in 1738,” when their Royal Highneſſes lodged 

in this ſquare,—On the 1oth of March, 1739-40, the firſt 

ſtone of another new and magnificent ſquare was laid, on'the 

ſouth fide of the city; upon the bank of the river, T —_ 
| Cipa 
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cipal fide of this ſquare, according to the original-plan, was to 
have the appearance of but one houſe, though it was to have 
been divided into ſeveral. It is five hundred feet long, and the 
two wings are two hundred and ſixty feet each. In each front 
are ſixty : three windows, and in each wing thirty-one. This 
building from the neighbouring bills looks like one grand pa- 
| Jace, It was to have been adorned with three hundred co- 
lumns and pilaſters of the Corinthian order: upon the corner 
of every ſide there was to have been a tower, and in every front 
a centre- houſe and pediment ; but in executing this plan, it 
was judged neceſſary to lay aſide the ornaments. . In this ſquare 
is a tuperb ball - room, in form of an Egyptian hall, ninety feet 


Jong and fifty-two broad, and an aſſembly- room of the ſame. 


- dimenſions, with a garden and bowling-green.—On the eaſt 
ſide is a grand parade called Th North Parade, two hundred 
yards in length, and a terrace five hundred yards in circum» 


a ference, with ſeveral other walks; and a bridge of one arch, 


one hundred and twenty feet wide, over the river Avon, on the 
ſouth ſide of this ſquare, —Here is alſo another grand parade, 
called The South Parade, with a row of ſtately houſes 3. and 
the north {ide of an area, fix hundred and twenty feet in length 


from north to ſouth, and three hundred and ten in breadth, 
called The Royal Forum, is encloſed. with a magnificent pile of 


buildings, conſiſting of nine houſes, and forming one uniform 
ſtructure, crowned. with a baluſtrade.— The ſtone of which 
the houſes are built is for the moſt part dug out of quarries 
upon Clarton Down, where there are frequent bork: Faces, 
From theſe quarries it is brought down a ſteep hill to the river 
Avon, by means of. a curious machine, invented by Mr, Allen, 
formerly poſt-maſter and mayor of this city: ſtorie is there- 
fore purchaſed at this place at ſo ſmall an expence, that building 
is cheaper here than perhaps in any other part of the kingdom, 
From the ſame quarries ſtone is alſo ſent by the Avon to Briſ- 
to], London, and other places, in gieat abundance, for building. 
Among the buildings here is that called The King's Circus, 
which is of a circular form, and is eſteemed one of the moſt 
elegant buildings in. England, the houſes being all uniform, 
and of one ſize; the front is adorned with three rows of pilaſ- 
ters, the firſt Doric, the ſecond. Ionic, and the third Corin- 


| thian, and on the whole forms a moſt beautiful appearance. 


Belides the cathedral and three pariſh churches, here are 
Jikewiſe meeting houſes for Proteſtant Diſſenters, and ſome 
years ago the. Counteſs of Huntingdon, at her own ſole ex- 
pence, built a chapel for the uſe of the Methodiſts 

; | OS WELLS 
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WELLS. is one hundred and twenty miles from London. 
This city derives its name from the great number of ſprings or 


wells that are in and about it. It was erected into an epiſ= 


copal ſee in os; but Johannes de Villula, the ſixteenth. Bi- 


ſhop transferred this ſee to Bath, and renounced the title of 
Wells; after which hot diſputes aroſe between the churches 
of Bath and Wells concerning the election of a Biſhop ; but 
they were compromiſed about the year 1133, by Biſhop Ro- 
bert, and it was ſettled that whenever the {ce became vacant, 
the Biſhop ſhould be elected by the canons both of Bath and 


„ 


Wells, but the precedency in ſtile ſhould be given to Bath; 


that he ſhould be inſtalled in both churches, and afterwards it 


was determined that both churches ſhould make one full chap- 


ter for the Biſhop. | | 
Wells was firſt made a free borough in the time of King 


Henry the Second, and was raiſed into a city by Queen Eliza- 


beth, under whoſe charter it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
ſeven maſters or aldermen, ſixteen gownſmen or common» 
councilmen. This is a ſmall but neat city, ſituated at the 
bottom of Mendip Hills; the buildings are handſome and the 


ſtreets broad, Here is a cathedral and one pariſh church ; the 


cathedral is faid to have been firſt built by King Ina, about the 
year 704: it was afterwards fo effectually repaired by / Biſhop 
Fitz Joceline, that it was conſidered as a new work. The 
front of this Gothic ſtructure, which has been built upwards 
of five hundred years, is much admired for its imagery and 
carved work, but particularly for a window which is molt ca- 
rioully painted, Adjoining to the church are ſpacious cloiſtess 
and a chapter-houſe, which is built in the manner of a to- 
tunda, ſupported by one pillar in the middle. There is alſo 
belonging to the cathedral ſome very good houſes and a Biſhop's 
palace, in which is a fine chapel, built by Biſhop Fitz Jocelin, 
and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, — The palace is one of 
the handſomęſt in the kingdom: it is fortified with walls and a 
moat, and on the ſouth fide looks like a caſtle. The members 
of this cathedral are a Biſhop, Dean, Precentor, Chancellor, 
three Arch-Deacons, a Treaſurer, Sub-Dean, fifty-nine Pre- 
bendaries, an Organiſt, four Prieſt-Vicars, eight Lay-Vicats, 
fix Chorilters, and other officers,  _ HQ RV: "364 
Here is a chatity-ſchool, which was erefted in 1714, for 
teaching twenty boys and twenty girls. An hoſpital was 
icunded here by Biſhop Babwith for thirty poor men and wo- 
men; and another hoſpital was founded by Biſhop Still for the 


maintenance of a few for women. Mr. Bricks, a woollen- 
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- 1 | 
draper, built an alms-houſe here for four poor men; Mr, 
Llewellin built another for poor women; Mre Harper another 
for four poor wool-combers ; and Mr. Andrews another for 
four poor women,-—In the middle of the city is the old market- 
houſe called The Croſs; and near it is another market-houſe, 
which is a handſome building, and is alſo the town=houſe, 
where the corporation meets, and where the judges hold the 
aſſizes. Here is alſo a town-hall, which ſtands over Biſhop 


Babwith's hoſpital, —Near the Biſhop's palace is a well called 


St. Andrew's Well, which is reckoned one of the fineſt ſprings 


in the kingdom,—Some bone-lace is made here; but the poor 


are chiefly employed in knitting ſtockings.— The little river 
Welve runs at the back of the town, and the adjacent country 
is pleaſant. ; 2 


MARKET. TOW NVS. 


. TaunTo is fo called by a corruption of the original name 
Thone-Town or Tone-Town, which it derived from its fituation 
upon the bank of the river Thone or Tone, This town is one 
hundred and forty-five miles from London, and had a charter 
from King Charles the Firſt, which-was forfeited in the reign 
of King Charles the Second, by the corporation refuſing to 
renounce the ſolemn league and covenant, After this the bo- 
rough remained ſeventeen years without a charter, at the end 
of which time a new one was procured for it from King 
Charles the Second; under which it is governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, a juſtice of the peace, two aldermen, twenty-four 
capital burgeſſes, a town · clerk, two conſtables, two portreeves, 
and two ſerjeants at mace. Beſides theſe magiſtrates, there are 
ſix gentlemen who are juſtices of the peace at large, and may 
act within the borough. The mayor and aldermen are choſen 
yearly out of the burgeſſes; and the portreeves have the bene - 
fit of the ſtandings in the market, which they let upon Jeaſe for 
forty or fifty pounds a year. The -mayor's officers have no 
power to arreſt; and there is no priſon here, but a bridewell 
for vagrants, debtors and ,criminals being ſent to the county 
gaol at Ilcheſter; nor have the corporation any lands, houſes, 
or joint ſtock of money, ſo that though this is one of the molt 
flouriſhing towns in the county, it is the meaneſt corporation. 
There is ſomething particular in the method uſed by ſome 
perſons in this town to qualify themſelyes for being electors in 
the choice of members to repreſent them in parliament. It is 
| | a privilege 
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a privilege of this place that every pot walloper, chat is, ail 
who dreſs their on victuals, are entitled to vote. In conſe- 
quence of this privilege, the inmates or lodgers, ſome ſhore 
time before an election, have each a fire made in the ſtreet, at 
which they dreſs victuals - publicly, leſt their votes ſhould be 
called in queſtion, | g 2 
This town is moſt delightſully fituated ; and the ftreets are 
many of them ſpacious and handſome ; and here are two pariſh 
churches, one of which, St. Mary Magdalen's, is a ſpacious 
edifice, with a high tower and ſtately pinnacles, adorned with 
carved work, —Here are alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, and a Diſſenting academy to train vp perſons 
for their miniſters, Here are likewiſe a grammar ſchool, well 


' endowed, and an hoſpital for fix men and ten women; and 
. alſo alms- houſes, founded by Mr. Huiſh, a native of this 


place, and others founded by Mrs. Henley for twenty men and 
women. 
A caſtle was built here by one of the Biſhops of Wincheſ- 


ter, to the prelates of which ſee this town and deanery be- 


longed, even before the conqueſt. This caſtle was a building 
of great extent: the caſtle hall, with the outward gate and 
porter's lodge, are ſtill ſtanding; and in the hall, which is 
very large, the ſpring aſſiaes for the county are generally held. 
At the entrance into the court, and over againſt the hall, is the 
exchequer, where the Biſhop's clerk keeps his office, and a 


court is held every Saturday for the Biſhop's tenants, —Here is 


a market-houſe, over which is a town-hall; and a.ſtone bridge 
is erected over the Tone, conſiſting of ſix arches, and kept in 
repair at the expence of the county. Many thouſand perſons 
are here employed in the manufature of ſerges, duroys, ſaga- 
thees, ſhalloons, and other woollen ſtuffs, for the weaving of 
which one thouſand one hundred looms have at a time been 
employed in this place;—T he river Tone, by an act of par- 
liament paſſed in the reign of King William the Third, was 
made navigable by barges from Taunton to Bridgewater, 


BRIDGEWATER is one hundred 2nd forty-two miles from 
London. It was made a free borough by King John, and a 
diſtin county by King Henry the Eighth. It is governed by 
a mayor, a recorder, two aldermen, who are juſtices of the 
peace, and twenty-four common-councilmen,- It has alſo a 
town-clerk, a clerk of the market, a water-bailiff, and two 
ſerjeants at mace, Out of the common-council are annually 
choſen two bailiffs, who are inveſted with a power equal to 

. 5 2 G 2 that 
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that of ſheriff, as the ſheriff of the - county cannot ſend any 
proceſs into the borough. Out of the, common-council is 
choſen every year a receiver, who collects the town rents, and 
makes payments, 'The revenues of the. corporation, which 
conſiſt of the manor of the borough, the great and ſmall tythes, 
and ſome eſtates in Dorſetſhire, are valued at ten thouſand 
pounds a year, and its freemen are free of all the ports in Eng- 
land and Ireland, except London and Dublin. This is one of 
the moſt conſiderable towns in the county; it is a port, fituated 
upon the river Parret, at the diſtance of- twelve miles from the 
Briſtol Channel; from whence a ſpring tide flows twenty- 
two feet at the key, and comes in with ſo much rage and roar 
that it is called a boar. Here is acaſtle, built by William de 
Brivere, Lord of Bridgewater, in the reign of King John 
and a church, witn a ſpire, which is one of the loftieſt in Eng- 
land. This town has alſo a fine meetipg-houſe, with parti- 
cular feats for ſuch of the mayors and aldermen as are Diſ- 
ſenters; and here is a private academy for ſuch of their youth 
as are intended for preachers. Near the church is a large tree» 
ſchool, built- of free-ſtone, and under the ſchool room are 
lodgings for the poor of the pariſn. Here is a neat alms- houſe, 
built by Major Ingram, who was a native of this place. Here 
is a ſpacious / town-hall and a high-croſs, and under the croſs 
is a ciſtern, to which water is conveyed by an engine from a 
neighbouring brook, and thence carried to moſt of the ſtreets, 
This town has a ſtone bridge over the Parret, which was be- 
gun by William de Brivere (who built the caſtle}, and finiſhed 
by Thomas Trivet, the ſucceeding lord of the manor, The 
fame William de Brivere alſo built a key here, which is called 
The Haven. By its convenience for navigation this town 
carries on a' pretty good coaſt trade to Briſtol, Wales, and 
Cornwall; and upwards of twenty coal thips are conſtantly 
employed from this port. It has a foreign. trade, chiefly to 
Portugal and Newfoundland. Wool is imported hither in 
gteat quantities from Ireland. . The receipts of the cuſtoms 
here amount to upwards of three thouſand pounds a year. The 
market is the mott conſiderable in the county for corn, cattle, 
ſheep, hogs, and cheeſe; and there is no part of the kingdom 
in which proviſions are cheaper. wits | 


Ixz.cHesTER is one hundred and twenty eight miles from 
London; and is ſo called becauſe it had once a caſtle, and is 
ſituated upon the river Ive}. It is a very ancient borough, 


governed by two bailiffs and twelve burgeſſes, who are 3 of 
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the manor. In the reign of King Edward the Third the 
aſſiaes for the county were fixed here; but they have long 
ſince been alternately at Wells, Taunton, and Bridgewater. 
Here the knights of the ſhire, for repreſenting the county in 
parliament are choſen. The county court is held here; and 
here is the gaol for debtors and malefactors. This was an- 
ciently a place of great importance and very populous. About 
the time of the Norman invaſion it not only had a caſtle, which 
is now in ruins, but was encompaſſed with a double wall. It 
has a bridge over the Ivel, on which are ſtill to be ſeen the re- 
mains of two ancient towers. It had alſo ſeveral pariſh 
churches, though now there is but one; and the chief de- 
pendance of the place is upon the county gaol, for which rea- 
ſon it cannot be ſyppoſed a polite, a wealtby, or a comfortable 
reſidence. 15 | 


- GLASTONBURY is one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
London, and ſtands in a peninſula tormed by the river Bry 
and a ſmall nameleſs ſtream. The peninſula was formerly 
called Tbe Iſle of Avalon. Before the diſſolution of monaſ- 
teries, Glaſtonbury was a town of great importance; for by 
the ruins that ſtill remain, here appears to have been the moſt 
magnificent abbey in the world, and ſuch was its antiquity, 
that it has been called The Mother of All Saints. Its abbot 
had revenues and honours greatly above thoſe of any other 
ſubject; he had the title of Jord, and fat among the Barons in 
- parliament; and this town, while under the protection of its 
abbots was a parliamentary borough; but upon the diſſolution 
of its abbey, it not only loſt that privilege, but ceaſed alſo to 
be a corporation, till it was incorporated by Queen Anne, who 
granted it a new charter for a mayor and burgeſſes, by. which 
it is now governed. Here are two pariſh churches, in the 
ſtructure ot which there is nothing remarkable, The only 
manufacture carried on here is that of ſtockings ; and the chief 
ſupport of it ariſes from the great reſort ot people to ſee the 
ruins of the abbey, | * Düt 
Near this place there is a hill called The Torr, from a tower 
that formerly ſlood on it, which roſe like a pyramid, to a great 
height, and ſerved asa land mark for ſeamen, | ; 
Glaſtonbury was once famous for a kind of hawthorn tree, 
which is ſaid to have firſt taken root from a ſtaff ſtuck in the 
round by Joſeph of Arimathea, and to bloſſom on Chriſtmas» 
ay only of all the days in the year. But it is very doubtful 
| whether that Joſeph of Arimathca was erer in Britain; and 
A | though. 
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though it is certain it was a hawthorn-tree in the abbey 
church - yard, and that it was cut down in the time of the civil 
wars; yet it is falſe that the branches of it, that were ſaved and 
planted in the neighbourhood, bud always, or only upon 
Chriſtmas-day ; for they bloſſom ſometimes three or four days 
after, and ſeldom ſo ſoon as Chriſtmas- day, unleſs the weather 
be very mild, | Q 
At a little diſtance from the old church, and facing the 
monks church-yard, are two remarkable pyramids, with in- 
ſcriptions that are in characters unintelligible, and an image in 
Biſhop's veſtments.—It having been recorded in the ſongs of 
the old Britiſh bards, that King Arthur was buried in the 
abbey church of Glaſtonbury, King Henry the Second oidered 
a ſearch to be made there for his tomb; and about ſeven feet 
under ground a fort of tomb-ſtone was found, with a large 
plate of lead on it, and on the plate was the following inſcrip- 
tion in barbarous and Gothic letters: PE 


& Hic Facet Sepultus Inclitus Rex Arturius in Iuſula dwualonia,” 


About nine feet below this ſtone was found a coffin of hollowed 
oak, containing the bones of a human body, ſuppoſed to be 
King Arthur's. | 


YEoviIL is ſo called from a corruption of the original name 
Toel, a name derived from the river Ivel, upon the bank of 
which it is ſituated, It is one hundred and twenty-three miles 
from London, and is governed by a portreeve and twelve bur- 
geſſes. The portreeve is annually choſen, and, in conjunction 


with the burgeſſes, holds a court of record here every three | 


weeks, The portreeve and burgeſſes have lands out upon 
leaſes, This is a good large town, and a great thoroughfare 
on the poſt road to Cornwall. The ſtreets are narrow, and 
the houſes for the moſt part mean ; but here is a large church, 
with a ring of fix great bells, a charity- ſchool for thirty boys, 
and a town-hall. There is a manufacture for cloth here, but 
the principal one is for gloves. Here is a conſiderable market 
for corn, cheeſe, hemp, flax, linen, ſail-cloth, and other com- 


modities. 


Frome SELwood derives its name from its ſitüation upon 

the bank of the river Frome, which was formerly called Sel- 

woodſbire, It is one hundred and four miles diſtant from Lon - 

don, and is governed by two conſtables, choſen annually at 

the court-leet of the lord of the manor, It is __ than 
| ome 
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ſome cities, but the ſtreets are very irregular. Here is no 
more than one church, which is a handſome building, with a 
ring of fix good bells, and a fine organ; but here are ſix or 
ſeven meeting-houſes, Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, &c. two of 
which, one of the Preſbyterians, and one of the Baptiſts, are 
built of free-ſtone, and are perhaps as handſome and as ſpaci- 
ous as any meeting-houſe in England, Not far from the 
church there is a free-ſchool; and here is an alms-houſe or 
rather a workhouſe, with a chapel belonging to it. This 
town has alſo a fine ſtone bridge over the river Frome; and 
here is a very conſiderable manufacture of broad cloth, in 
which ſo many hands were employed about the beginning of 
the preſent century, that the annual return from London for 
this commodity alone was computed at no lefs than ſeven 


| hundred thouſand pounds. About ſixty years ago all England 


was ſupplied with wire cards for carding wool from this plage; 
and the town has been long famous for fine beer, 


M1rBo0RNE PoRT is one hundred and fifteen miles from 
London, and was a borough in the time of the Norman inva- 
ſion. It is governed by nine capital burgeſſes, who chuſe an- 
nually two bailiffs, and theſe bailiffs make the returns of the 
members that repreſent it in parliament, Beſides the bailiffs 
there are ſeven commonalty ſtewards, who are truſtees of the 
profits of the lands given to the poor of this town; and of 
theſe, two are choſen yearly for the particular diſtribution of 
theſe profits, and for the cuſtody of the comman ſeal of the 
borough. Here are likewiſe two conſtables of conſiderable 
power. This town has a church, but the houſes are detached 
from one another, and ſcattered in a very irregular manner, 


M1NEHEAD is one hundred and ſixty- ſix miles from London, 
and is an ancient borough, governed by two conſtables, choſen 
yearly at a court+leet held here by the lord of the manar. This 
town is an harbour in the Briſtol Channel, and is much fre- 
quented by paſſengers to and from Ireland. It has a fine quay, 
and the largeſt ſhips may enter and ride ſafe in the harbour. The 
town is well built, and carries on a conſiderable trade with 
Ireland in wool, and with South Wales in coals. Here are 
ſeveral conſiderable merchants, who carry on a trade to Virgi« 
nia, the Welt Indies, and other places; and three or ſour thous 
ſand barrels of herrings are here caught, cured, and ſhipped off 
annually for the Leyant and other parts of the world. 


WATCHET 
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WaäarchEr is an ancient little port on the coaſt of the Brii- 
tol Channel, at the diſtance of one hundred and fifty-eight 
miles from London. There are about ſeven or eight veſſels 
belonging to this port, which trade in coals, or ſerve as 
coaſters to Briſtol, where they ſupply the glaſs houſes with the 
aſhes of ſea weed, of which abundance is burnt here for that 


purpoſe. Great quantities of alabaſter, which fall from the 


cliffs here, by the waſh of the ſea, are alſo feat to that city. 
The inhabitants of this town and neighbourhood burn vaſt 
heaps of pebble ſtones, which are found upon the coaſts, into 
lime, for dreſſing their lands, but chiefly to ſerve as a cement 
for building, no cement being more durable than this in maſon- 
work that is to lie in water, where it will turn as hard as 
marble, KS 


 KEYNSHAM is one hundred and fifteen miles from London, 
and is ſituated on the ſouth bank of the Avon, and on the weſt 
bank of a ſmall river called the Chew, which at this place 
diſcharges itſelf into the Avon. It is a great thoroughfare in 


what is called the lower road between Bath and Briſtol, It is 


reckoned a foggy place; but has a fine large church, a charity- 
ſchool, a ſtone bridge of fifteen arches over the river Avon, 
and another ſtone bridge over the river Chew ; its chief trade 
is malting. In the neighbourhood there is a quarry, where 
ſtones are often found of a ſerpentine form, but generally with- 
out the repreſentation of a head, Every ſpring the river here 
ſwarms with millions of little eels, ſcarcely as big as gooſe 
quills, which are caught on the top of the water with ſmall 
nets, and by a cruel art they have, make them ſcower off their 
ſkins, when they look very white, and then make them into 
- Cakes, which they fry and eat. In other counties they are 
reckoned a dainty. | 


LanceorT ſtands on the river Parret, at the diſtance of one 
hundred and thirty two miles from London. In it is a great 
' thoroughtare in the road from London to Taunton, and other 
towns in the weſt, and formerly ſent members to parliament, 
but it loft that privilege, and is now governed by a portreeve 
and a recorder. A great many lighters are conſtantly em- 
ployed in bringing coals and other commodities to this place 
from Bridgewater, by the river Parret. | 


AXBRIDGE derived its name from a bridge here over the river 
Axe, on the north bank of which it ſtands, at the foot of 
| Mendip 
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Mendip-hills, and at the diſtance of one hundred and thirty- 
five miles from London. It is a borough-town, governed by a 
mayor, bailiff, a recorder, town-clerk, and ather officers. The 
mayor bas two maces carried before him, one by a ſerjeant, 
and the other by a perſon appointed by the bailiff, This is a 
neat little town, with an alms-houſe well endowed, 1 


BRuro is fo called from its ſituation upon the river Bru 
or Bry, and is one hundred and fourteen miles from London, 
It is a well built populous town, with a handſome church, 
and a good free-ſchapl, founded by Edward the Sixth. Here 
is a ſtately alms-houſe, conſiſting of the ruins of a priory 
and a market place, over which is a ſpacious hall, where the 
quarter ſeſſions are ſometimes held for the eaſtern diviſion of 


_ the county. This tawn has a ſtone bridge over the river 


Bry, and carries on a trade in ferges, ſtockings, malt, and 
other commodities. 0 


Sourk PETHERTON. Petherton is a corruption of the 
original name, Pedred's Town, a name derived from the river 
Pedred, now commonly called Parret, upon the bank of 


which it is ſituated ; and the epithet $2uth, was added to di ſ- 


tinguiſh it from a place of the ſame name upon the bank of 
the river Pedred, about twelve miles north-welt of this 
town, called North Petherton, It is one hundred and twen- 
ty-ſix miles from London, and had anciently a palace, built by 
Ina the Weſt Saxon king, but now contains nothing re- 
markable, : 15 


— 


SOMERTON is a poſt town, ſituated on a branch of the Par- 
ret, and is a very healthy place. It is governed. by a bailiff, 
who is choſen by the inhabitants, It has a hall for the petty 
ſeſſions, and an alm -houſe for eight poor people, and a free 
ichool for teaching Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; but its chief 
ſupport is the markets and fairs that are held far the cattle 
which are fed in the neighbourhood, Somerton was antieatly 


the moſt celebrated town in the county, which from hence 
took its names 


Caard is one hundred and forty-one miles from Landon, 


and was made a free borough in the reign of King Heary the 


Taird, a privilege which it has fince loſt. The aſſizes were. 

allo held here formerly, It chiefly conſiſts of tour ſtreets, 

waich terminates near the market place, Here ate two alms- 
Vor. II. 1 houſes, 
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houſes, and a ſmall woollen manufaQory : and there are ful - 
ling mills in the neighbourhood. 


* I 1 
\ * FS 327 


DuxsrER is ſituated on the coaſt of the Briſtol cuannel, 
and is one hundred and ſixty- three miles from London. te 


has a ruinous caſtle, conſiſting of two wings and three towers, 


and a large church, which was built in the reign of King 
Henry the Seventh, This houſe ſtands on a low ground, 


every Where ſhut in with hills, except toward the Severn 


Sea. Its only manufacture is kerſeys. 


CASTIE CAR EX is one hundred and ſeventeen Rong from 
London, and is fo called from a caftle with which this place 
was formerly fortified, 


Snukrrox Matter is one hundred and fifteeri miles from 
London, and is governed by a conſtable. It is a very large 
market town; the ſtreets are narrow, and the town being 
ſituated on hills, they are alſo ſteep and very irregular. It is 
wel! watered with 'rivulets, and has ſome confiderable clo 
thiers, for whoſe buſineſs thoſe rivulets are very convenient. 


WnͥIN row is a pretty good town, ſituated among the Men- 
dip hills, and is diſtant from London one hundred and twen- 
ty-ning miles. Here is a handſome chufch, with a high 
tower, adorned with four pinnacles; and alſo a ſmall charity 
ſchool, A conſiderable trade is carried on here in teazles, 
which are a ſort of thiſtles uſed in drefling cloth, and arc cul- 
tivated in great abundance 1 ia this neighbourhood, 


PRIILIPS-Nohrow | is one hundred and four miles from Lone 
don, and is only remarkable for a fair, which, for a wholeſale 
trade, is reckoned as $ great as wy in England, but laſts only 
for one day, 


*TLMINSTER is one hundred and fort two miles from "0 
don. It has a very good church, in which is a ſtately monu- 
ment, erected tothe memory of the tounder of Wadham Col- 
lege, in Oxford. 


' WELLINGTON is one hundred and  fifty-two miles from 
London, and has a large church, and an koſpital for ſix men 
and fix women. Here is a manufaftuce of ſerges, druggets, 
and other Woollen ſtuffs, and a conſiderable pottet y. | 

WINCAUNTON 


* 
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WINCAUNTON is one hundred and thirteen miles from 
London. The greateſt part of the town was deſtroyed by 
fire in April 1747. Here is a conſiderable market for corn, 
cheeſe, and cattle, y 

STOWEY is one hundred and fifty miles from London, and 
contains nothing remarkable. 


WAIveELISCOMBE is one hundred and fifty-nine miles from 
London, and has an hoſpital endowed by Sir John Coventry 
for twelve poor perſons, An urn full of Roman coins was 
found here ſome years ſince. 

NorTna Curry ſtands upon the river Tone, one hundred 
and thirty-nine-miles from London, and is a pretty town, with 
good markets, SD 


PenSFORD is one hundred and eighteen miles from London 
and has a manufacture of woollen cloth, | 


DuLvERToN is one hundred and ſixty nine miles from Lon- 
don, and is a pretty little town, with a good market, It is 
ſituated on the borders of Devonſhire, and ſtands on the 
Dunſbrook, over which it has a bridge near that river's fall 
into the Exe. There are ſome lead mines near this town, but 
the ore is hard and barren, and the lead that comes from it 
harder than that, of Mendip Hills. 2 


Croscoms is diſtant one hundred and thirteen miles from 
London, Some cloth is made here, but the chief manufacture 
is ſtockings, 

CREWKERNE is one hundred and thirty-two miles from 
London, and is ſituated on the borders of Dorſerſhice, upon 
the river Parret, and has a charity=ſchool, 


. REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Prior Park, near Bath, was the ſeat of the late Ralph Allen, 
Eſq; who'tuſt projected the ſcheme of the croſs- poſt- roads, by 
which he acquired a conſiderable fortune. He was a gentle - 
man of a very amiable character, and much diſtinguiſhed for 
bis taſte and the liberality of his fpirit, This elegant man- 

N | 2 H 2 | ſion 
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ſioa is ſituated near the ſummit of Charlton Hill, from which 
the proſpect is extenſive and delightful. From the front win- 
Gdows there is a compleat view of the eity of Bath, and the riſing 
grounds by which it is. encompaſſed, The houſe is built in 
the Corinthian order, and on each fide are two large wings for 
ofiices, which-form a line of one thouſand feet. The upper 
part is crowned with a baluſtrade. The portico is in the cen« 
tre of the middle ſtory, and behind it is a fine hall, and a cha- 
pet for divine ſervice. All the rooms are furniſhed is a very 
magnificent taſte. The gardens, which are oppoſite to the 
front of the houſe, are laid out with great elegance ; and 
being on the declivity of a hill, the ſerpentine walks are ren. 
dered extremely agreeable by the falling of ſmall ſtreams, 
which are admirably adapted to the ſituation. Behind the 
houſe, near the ſummit of the hill, is a fine terrace, which 
commands a very delightful proſpect. | 


Burton Court, eleven miles ftom Somerton, was the ſeatof 
the late Sir William Pyntent, Bart. but is now one of the 
ſeats of the Earl of Chatham, | 


About fix miles from Bridgewater is Enmore Caſile, the ſeat 
of Lord Egmont, built in the form of the old caſtles, which, 
amid the rivalſhips, animoſities, and dangers of the feudal 
times, were the habitations of potent barons.. It is furrounded 
dy a moat, approached. by a draw=bridge, and poſſeſſes the 
minuteſt part of that ſpecies | of fortification which was im- 
piegnable before the art of making powder and the uſe of at- 
tillery were known. On this account it deferves the atten- 
tion, and will reward the curioſity of the inquiſitive traveller. 


About two miles from Taunton is the ſeat of Colonel 
Bampfylde, whoſe gardens can boaſt a richneſs of ſcenery al- 
moſt peculiar to themſelves; a part whereof is a water-falt 
eſteemed by many almoſt equal to that of Tivoli in Italy, ſo 
much celebrated by travellers, and ſp continually the ſubjedt 
of the painter's arts a nn. | 


Cleveland Court and Kennet St. George are two ſeats belong» 
ing to the Earl of Briſtol; and Ken Court is a feat of Eail 
Foulets Orchard Portman is the ſeat of Hehry Portman, 
Eiq; and at Brympton is the ſeat of Sir Ralph Sydenham» 
Hderflon Bigat, near Frome, is the ſeat of the Earl of Corke; 
and at Canington, two miles from Bridgewater, is a 5 7 of 
| ; 3 : r 
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Lord Clifford of Cbudleigh. J/ithem Friery; neat Frome, is a 
ſeat of the Earl of Egremont... At Buckland, five miles from 
Taunton, is a ſeat of Lord Hawley ; and Farley Caſtle, near 
Philip's Norton, is the ſeat of Mr, Houlſton. 


The hills and rocks of this county æxe its principal natural 
edrioſities; and of theſe Mendip Hills are the moſt remark- 
able, eſpecially fer lead and coal mines, It is obſerved, that 
the ait upon Mendip Hills is moiſt, cold, foggy, thick, and 
heavy; the ſoil is red and ſtony; ſnow, froſts, and deus, cons: 
tinue longer upon thele hills than on any part of the neigh. 
bout ing grounds, except near the mines, where the fnow ſoon 
melts. . Thunder ſtorms, nocturnal lights, and fizty meteors, 
are more frequent here than any where elſe in the county. 
The trees near the lead mines have their tops'burnt, their 
leaves and bark diſcoloured and ſcorched, and are ſtinted in 
their growth. The veins of ſome of theſe mines have been 


. known to run up into the roots of trees, which, notwithſtand- 


ing, looked as well at the top as the other trees. The ore in 

ſome places runs in a vein, and in other places it is found diſ- 

pet ſed in banks, and lying between rocks: ſome of it is harder 

and ſome ſofter, The cleareſt and heavieſt ore is the beſt; and 

thirty-ſix hundreds of ſuch ore yield about à ton of lead. It 
is obſerved, that the fumes of the lead produce diſeaſes which 

commonly proye mortal to ſuch as are employed in melting it. 
The owners of cattle that feed near the places where the lead 

ore is waſhed, employ perfons on purpoſe to keep them out of 
the reach of the ſmoak; and it is ſaid, that no dog, cat, or 
fowl, or any other animal, will live long in the neighbourhood 
of the place where the lead is uſually melted. Itisacuſtom 
here with ſuch miners as live at a diſtance, to leave their ore 
and tools all night upon the hills, either in the open airy or in 
ſome flight hut, without much apprehenſion of having them 
ſtolen; and if any miner is convicted of a theft of this kind, 
he is condemned to a fort of puniſhment which is called Burn 
ing of the Hill, and is thus performed: The criminal, with 
his hands and feet at liberty, is ſhut up in one of the little huts 
erected for keeping the ore and tools, which hut being ſur- 
rounded with dry futze, fern, and other ſuch wood, is ſet on 
fire and the man left to make his eſcape as he can, by breaking 
open his priſon and ruſhing through the fite: he is beſides ever 
after excluded from working in the mines of - Mendipthills,— 
1n+the coal mines upon theſe hills there are frequent fire damps, 


by which many have been killed, and others much burnt and 


maimed; 
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maimed ; ſome have been blown up at the mouth of the 
works, and the turn-beam, which hangs over the ſhaft, has 
been often torn off the frame by the force of the blaſt, 


On the ſouth ſide of Mendip Hills, near a place called 
Wokey, about a mile from Wells, is a very remarkable cave, 
known by the name of Woley Hole. The entrance to this 
cave is parallel to the horizon, at the bottom of a rock one 
hundred and eighty feet high; and over the rock is a ſteep 
mountain, the top of which is thought to be a mile above the 
bottom of the rock. At the entrance into the cave there is a 
deep deſcent of about fifty or ſixty feet; the cave itſelf is 
about two hundred feet in length, in ſome parts fifty or ſixty 
broad, and in others not above ten or twelve, and the greateſt 
height is about fifty feet, though in ſome places the roof is not 
above four or five feet from the bottom. There are ſeveral 
partial diviſions of it, which the imaginations of ſome people 
have diſtinguiſhed into a kitchen, a hall, a dancing- room, a 
cellar, and other apartments; and water of a petrify ing qua- 
lity being conſtantly dropping from the roof, and forming a 
variety of ſtony figures, fancy has improved them into reſem- 
blances of old women, dogs, bells, organs, and other things. 
The echo of any noiſe within this cavern is fo ſtrong, that a 
Jarge ſtone, ſuch as a man may lift up without much difficulty, 
being dropped on the rocky bottom of the cave, ſounds with 
a noiſe as loud as the report of a cannon» At the extremity 
of this cave there iſſues a ſtream of water ſufficient to drive a 
mill; which paſles through the rock, near the entrance into 
the valley. Here are always people ready, for a ſmall re- 
ward, to attend ſtrangers into the cave with lights, _, 
Near Chedder there are two rocks called Chedder Cliffs, and 
between theſe is a frighttul chaſm, the ſides of which are near 
three hundred feet high, From the bottom of one of the hills 
there iſſues a ſtream, ſo rapid, that it is ſaid to drive twelve 
mills within a quarter of a mile of the ſpring. 


In the river Parret, near its confluence with the Tone, north - 
welt of Langport, there is a ſmall iſland, containing ſcarce 
two acres of ground, called The J% of Athelney, a name deri- 
ved from the ancient Saxon name Ætbeling, which ſignifies 
an ifland of nobles, It had this name from having been the 
place to which King Alfred r2treated with a few of his nobles 
to hide himſelf, atter he had been defeated by the Danes. 
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That King afterwards built a monaſtery here, the foundations 
of which were diſcovered by ſome labourers in the year 1574. 
Among other ſubterrancous remains of this building, were 
found the baſes of church pillars, conſiſting of wrought 
free-ſtone, with coloured tiles, and other things of the ſame 
kind ; and ſoon afterwards, near this iſland, was found a ſort 
of metal or picture of St. Cuthbert, with a Saxon inſcription, 
importing that it was made by order of King Alfred, It ap- 
pears by its form to have hung by a-'ſtring; and it is conjec 
tured that the King wore it either as an amulet, or in vene< 
ration of St. Cuthbert, who is ſaid to have appeared to him in 
his troubles, and aſſuted him of the victories that he afterwards 
obtained over the Danes. - 


At Stanton Drew, near Pensford, there is a monument 
called The Wedding, conliſting of ſtones about fix feet high, 
ranged in a circle about ninety feet in diameter. The ocea- 
fon of this monument is not known, but the name is derived 
from a fabulous tradition, that as a bride was going to be mar- 
tied, ſhe.and the reſt of the company were changed into tones. 


STAFFORD- 
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TF *HIS county is bounded on the north-weſt by Cheſhire; 
on the north»caſt by Derbyſhire; on the ſouth by Wor- 
. ceſterſhire ; on the weſt by Shropſhire; and on the eaſt by 

Warwickſhire, It extends from north to ſouth forty miles, 
and is one hundred and forty-one miles in circumference, 
The ait of Staffordſhire is in general pure and healthy; but 
in ſome parts it is ſharp and cold, particularly in the moun- 
tainous places north-weſt of the town of Stone, The arable 
and paſture land is excellent, and even the mountainous parts, 
by good tillage, wlil produce conſiderable crops of corn; but 
they are remarkable for a ſhort and ſweet graſs, which makes 
the cattle as fine as thoſe of Lancaſhire, On the banks of 
the Trent and the Dove, the meadows are as rich as any in 
England, and maintain great dairies, which ſupply the markets 
with vaſt quentities of butter and cheeſe, "Phe rivers afford 
plenty of almoſt all ſorts of freſh water fiſh ; and the county 
in general abounds with proviſions of all kinds. Beſides plenty 
of turf and peat, for firing, this county yields three forts of 
_ coals, which are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Pit Coal, Pea- 
cock Coal, and Canne] Coal, The Pit Coal is dug chiefly in 
the ſcuth part of the county, at Wedneſbury, Dudley, and 
Sedgley, not far from Wolvethampion. The Peacock Coal, 
ſo called from its reflecting various colours, like thoſe of a 
peacock's tail, is found at Henley Green, near Newcaſtle under 
Line, and is better for the forge than for the kitchen. "The 
Cannel Coal, which gives a very clear and bright flame, de- 
rives its name from canwil, an ancient Britſh word for canale, 
It is fo hard as to bear poliſhing, and is uſed in this county tor 
paving churches and other public buildings; it is alſo manu- 
fac: uied into ſnuft boxes and other toys. Under the ſurface of 
the grcund, in leveral parts of this county, are found yellow 

and red oker, tobacco-pipe clay, potters clay, fullers earth, and 
a lort of brick earth, which burns blue, and is ſuppoſed to be 
"the earth of which the Romans made their urns, Here ate 
alſo found ſtones and minerals of various ſorts ; as fire-itone 
for the hearths of iron turnaces and ovens, lime-ſtone, iron- 
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None or ore, the beſt. kind of which is called Muſh, and is 
found at Ruſhal, near Walſall, This is the ore from which 
the beſt iron is extracted. Some of theſe iron ſtones are as big 
' as the crown of a man's hat; and ſome of them being hollow 
in the inſide, contain about a pint of a ſharp cold liquor, 
> which is ſaid to be very grateful to the taſte, and of which the 
workmen are very fond. Copper ſtones, or-ore, are dug out of 
Ecton Hill, near Leek; and lead ore is dug in other parts 
of the county. Here are alſo found the bæmatites or bloods 
ſtones, alabaſter, divers kinds of marble, quarry-ſtones, mill- 
tones, and grind-ſtones, of ſeveral colours. 
Tbe principal rivers of this county are the Trent, the Dove, 
the Thame or Tame, and the Sow, Whence the Trent de- 
© rives its name is not:known : it is eſteemed the third river in 
England, and riſes from two or three ſprings in the north- weſt 
part of this county, near Leek ; it tuns ſouth-eaſt, and dividing 
Staffordſhire nearly into two equal parts, enters Derbyſhire 
near Burton upon Trent; and running north-eaſt, through 
the counties of Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, 1alls into 
the Humber, north of Burton, in Lincolnſhire. - The Dove 
> riſes in Derbyſhire, and ſeparates that county from Stafford= 
© ſhire, , The Tbame riſes in the ſouth part of this county, not 
far from Wolverhat ton, and runs ſouth-eaſt into Warwick- 
b ſhire, where, directing its courſe northward, it enters Staf- 
ford{hire again near 'Famworth, and falls into the river Trent, 
"a few miles north-weſt of Tamworth, The Sow riſes not far 
weſt ward of Newcaſtle under Line, and running louth-egſt, 
and paſſing by the town of Stafford, falls into the Trent, about 
three miles eaſt of Stafford, Other leſs conſiderable rivers of 
this county are Walſal Water, the Black Brook, the Penk, 
Eecleſhall Water, the Charnet, and the Hamps, 
This county is divided into five hundreds, and contains one 
.City, and eighteen market-towns. It lies in the province of 
Canterbury and. dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and has 
one hundred and fifty pariſhes, } 
The principal manufactures of this county are cloth, and 
iron utenſils, all kinds of which are made here in great per- 


fection. 
r 


The city of LITCHFIELD is one bundred and ſeventeen 
mfles from London, and united wich the city of Coventry in 
Vox. II. | 21 Warwick- 


— 
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| Warwickſhire, is the ſee of a biſhop, who is called Biſhop of 


Litchfield and Coventry. It is both a city and county, jncor= 1 
porated by King Edward the Sixth, and governed by two bai» b 
liffs, twenty-four burgeſſes, a recorder, a ſheriff, a ſteward, and 
other officers. The diſtrict comprehended in the county of 8 


this city is ten or twelve miles in circumference ; and the ſhe. 
riff rides 10und it in proceſſion on the 8th of September an- 
nually, and then feaſts the corporation and the neighbouring 
entry. - 
Litchfield ſtands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent, 
and is divided by a ſtream, which runs into'that river. The 
diviſion of it on the ſouth fide of this ſtream is called The 
City, and that on the north fide is called The Cloſe, from its 
being encloſed with a wall and a dry ditch on every fide, ex- 
cept that next the city: both parts are connected by two 
bridges, but the city is by much the largeſt, Litchfield is 
thought to be the moſt conſiderable city in the north-weſt of 
England, except Cheſter. It is a long ſtraggling place, but 
has ſome handſome houſes ; the ſtreets are well paved and kept 
 . Clean; and this being a great thoroughfare from London to the 
north-weſt counties, here are ſeveral very good inns, 
\- This city has a cathedral and three pariſh churches. The 
cathedra}, which ſtands in the Cloſe, "ws founded in the year 
1148: it ſuffered much in the civil wars under Charles the 
Firſt, but was ſo well repaired ſoon after the Reftoration,that 
it is now one of the nobleſt Gothic ſtructures in England, It 
extends in length, on the inſide, four hundred and fifty feet, of 
which the choir is one hundred and ten, and it is eighty feet 
broad, There is a fine lofty ſteeple over-the middle of the 
church: the front is adorned with a good portico, and over 
that are two correſponding ſpires. Above the portico are 
alſo twenty*ix ſtatues of the prophets, apoſtles, and Kings of 
Judah, as big as the life, There are alſo ſeveral ſtatues on the 
inſice of this church, The choir is in great part paved with 
alabaſter and cannel coal, in imitation of black and white mar- 
ble; and behind the choir is a neat chape}, The prebendaries 
ſtalls are of excellent workmanſhip : they were erected at the 
charge of ſome gentlemen in the county; and each ſtall bears 
the name and arms of the donor. In the Cloſe are a palace 
for he Biſhop, a houſe for the Dean, and very handſome houſes 
for the Prebendaties. In the pai:ſh churches there is nothing 
remarkable; but one of them, dedicated to St. Michael, has 
a church-yard that contains H or ſeven acres of ground. 
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In this eity there is a gaol for felons and debtors apprehended 
within its liberties, a free-ſchool, and a large and well en- 
dowed hoſpital for the relief of the poor: and in the neigh- 
bouthood of this city there are frequent horſe races, - Liteh- 
field is famous for fine ale. | 


— — 


MARKET TOWNS. 


NewcaAsTLE UNDER LINE, which is one hundred and 
forty-eight miles from London, was firſt called Newcaftle, 
from a , caſtle now in ruins, built here in the reign of King 
Henry the Third, and by way of diſtinction from an older 
caſtle, which ſtood at Cheſtertown, a village in the neigbour- 
hood, It was afterwards called Newca/tle under Line, or Lime, 


from its ſituation upon the eaſt ſide of a branch of the Trent, 


called the Line, or the Lime, to diſtinguiſh it from Newcaltle 
upon Tine, in the county of Northumberland. | 
This town was firſt incorporated by King Henry the Firſt, 
and afterwards by Queen Elizabeth and King Charles the 
Second, It is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and twenty= 
four common=councilmen ; and the corporation has a court, 
which holds pleas for actions under forty pounds. The ſtreets 
are broad and well paved, but the buildings low and moſtly 
thatched, Here were formerly four churches, which are now 
reduced to one. The cloathing trade flouriſhes much in this 
town, but the chief manufacture is hats; and here is an incor» 
porated company of felt- makers. | 
Near this place there is a greater quantity of ſtone - ware 
made than in any other place in England, fo that the inhabi- 
tants of Newcaftle and its neighbourhood are ſaid to export 
this manufactute to the value of ſeveral thouſand pounds per 
annum. There is alſo carrièd on at the ſame place a manu- 
facture of earthen were, in imitation of china, which is neatly 
figured, coloured, and gilt, In the neighbourhood of New- 
caſtle there are frequent horſe-races, though the place is almoſt 
ſutrounded with coal- pits. | 
This place was formerly famous for a peculiar method of 
taming ſhrews; this was by putting a bridle into the ſcold's 
mouth, in ſuch a manner as quite to deprive her of ſpeech for 
the time, and ſo leading her about the town till ſhe made ſigns 


of her intention to keep ber tongue in better diſcipline for the 


2 I 2 i future 5 
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future; and then ſetting her at liberty, upon her promiſing 
amendment. 1 7 7 


 STAFFORD is one hundred and thirty-five miles from Lon- 


don. In Doomſday book, which contains a ſurvey of Eng» 
land made in the time of William the Norman, this town is 
called a city, but it does not appear to have been incorporated 
before the reign of King John, who made a corporation of it, 
and King Edward the Sixth both confirmed and enlarged its 
charter; and by virtue of a ſtatute of Queen Elizabetþ, not 
only the county aſſizes, but the quarter ſeflions are always to 


be kept here, The ſituation of this town is low, upon the 


banks of the river Sow, but the ſtreets are well paved, and the 
houſes generally built of ſtone and covered with flate, Here 
was formerly a caſtle, built by William the Norman, which is 
no in ruins; and the town is thought to have been walled in, 
from ſome remains of walls that are ſtill to be ſeen round it. 
Here are two handſome pariſh churches, a free-fchool, and an 


hoſpital, built towards the cloſe of the Jaſt century, by Mr. 


Martin Noel, a native of this town. Here is a ſpacious market- 
place, in which is a ſhire- hall, and here is a good bridge over 
the river Sow. Stafford has a manufaQure of cloth, which 
has greatly increaſed the wealth and inhabitants of the place; 
and it is famous, as well as ſome other towns in the county, 


for ales | 
TAMwoORTH-is one hundred and thirteen miles from Lon- 
don, and is ſo equally divided by the river Tame, that one half 
of it, whichſtinds upon the weſtern bank of that river, is ia 
Staffordſhire, and the other half in Warwickſhire z and the 
borough is by ſome writers placed in Staffordſhire, and by 
others in Warwickſhire, This is the oldeſt town in theſe 
parts, and was the royal ſcat of the Mercian Kings; but it 
appears to have been firſt incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, 
under whoſe charter it is governed, by a high ſteward, two 
bailiffs, one for each county, a recorder, a town : clerk, an 
under- ſte ward, twenty · four principal burgeſſes, two ferjeants 
at mace, and other officers. The corporation have power to 
keep a three weeks court of record, and a court-leet twice a 
year ; and they have a gaol and a common ſeal. In the Staf- 
tordſhite fide of this town there is a church, which is colle» 
ziate, a grammar-ſchool, founded by Queen Elizabeth, anda 
— hoſpital, founded by Mr. Guy, the founder of the noble 
hoſpital in the Borough of Southwark, that bears 98 
: | is 
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This town has a conſiderable trade in narrow cloths, and other 
manufactures. | | 5 


W ALSAL is a ſmall corporation town, one hundred and 
ſixteen miles from London. There are ſeveral iron mines near 
itz and many of the inhabitants are employed in the manu» 
factute of ſpurs, bridle- bits, ſtirrups, and buckles, | 


TUTBURY is fituated upon the river Dove, a little before it 
joins the Trent, and is one hundred and twenty-eight miles 
from London, On a hill near the town is an ancient caſtle, 
which formerly - belonged to John of Ghentz Duke of Lan- 
caſter, It is ſtill-a good old dwelling-houſe, walicd all round, 
except on the fide of a hill, where it is ſo ſteep that it needs 
no fortification z and yet there it is incloſed with a ſtrong pale. 
It has a proſpeCt to the eaſt over the Dove and Trent, as fac 
as Nottingham, on the north-weſt and north to Uoxeter, 
Roweceſter, Aſhburn, and Derby; on the ſouth-eaſt towards 
Burton and Aſhby de laZouch, &c.and on the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt are all wood lands, in which are many parks that belong, 
for the moſt part, to the caſtle and honour of Tutbury, to 
which many of the neighbours are homagers, and of which 
they hold their eſtates. | | 


STONE is one hundred and forty miles from London, and 
is ſaid to have derived its name from an heap of ſtones thrown _ 
up here, according to a cuſtom of the Saxons, to perpetuate 
the memory of a murder committed by Wolphere, a King of 
Mercia, on his two ſons, for embracing Chriſtianity, The 
town ſtands upon the north bank of the river Trent, in the 
great road from London to Cheſter. It is well provided with 
good inns, and here is a ſmall charity-ſchool, and a free grams 
mar ſchool, - 2 


WoLVERHAMPTON is one hundred and twenty-four miles 
from London, and ſtands upon a high ground It is a popu- 
lous town, well built, and the ſtrerts are well paved, but all 
the water the town is ſupplied with, except what falls from the 
ſkies, comes from four weak ſprings of different qualities, 
which go by the names of Pudding Well, Horſe Well, Waſh- 
ing Well, and Meal Well, all appropriated to their ſeveral 
uſes: from the laſt they fetch all the water they uſe for boil. 
ing and brewing, in leather budgets laid acroſs a horſe, with a 
funnel at the top, by. Which they fill them; and to A 

RY p three 
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three wells they carry their tripe, horſes, and linen. To this 
ſcarcicy of water, and the high ſituation of the place, is 
aſcribed its healthy ſtate, notwithſtanding the adjacent coal. 
pits ; and it is ſaid the plague was never known here. The 
chief manufacturers of this town are lockſmiths, who are 
rec koned the moſt expert of any in England. They are ſo 
curious in this art, that they can contrive a lock ſo, that if a 
ſervant be ſent into the cloſet with a maſter key, or their own, 
it will ſhew how many times that ſervant has gone in at any 
diſtance of time, and how many times the lock has been ſhot 
for a whole year, ſome of them being made to diſcover five 
hundred or a thouſand times. A lock with a curious ſet of 
chimes in it, that ſold for twenty pounds, was made in this 
town, Here is a collegiate church, which is annexed to the 
dean and chapter of Windſor, | | 


- PENKRIDGE is one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
London, and derives its name from its ſituation upon the river 
Penk, over which it has a ſtone bridge. Here is one of the 
greateſt fairs in the kingdom for horſes, both for the ſaddle and 
draught. 6 ; 


RUGELEY is one hundred and twenty-four miles from Lon- 
don, and is a handſome well- built town, in the Lancaſhire and 
Cheſnire road from London, and one ſide of Cankwood Chace. 


LEEkE is one hundred and fifty- four miles from London, has 
a manufacture for buttons, and is noted for excellent ale. 
At what are called The Blue Hills in the neighbourhood of 
this town there are coal mines, and a ſalt ftream comes from 
thence, which tinges the ſtones and earth through which it 
runs with a ruſty. colour, and, with the intuſion of galls, turns 
as black as ink. Here are rocks of an exceeding great height, 
without any turf or mould upon them. 


K1NvER is one hundred and twenty- nine miles from Lon» 
don; and has an old fortification in it, and a remarkable ſtone 
two yards high and four yards in circumference, which ſome 
ſuppoſe to have been a Britiſh Deity, and others that it was in 
memorial of a battle fought here by that people; they call it 
Battle Stone, or Bolt Stone. | 1 


BURTON UPON TaenT is one hundred and twentysthree 
miles from London: it was formerly diſtinguiſhed by in ab · 
a8) 
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bey, whoſe abbots being mitred, ſat in parliament ; but it is 
now chiefly noted for its ale. Here is an exceeding fine bridge 
over the Trent, which is entirely built of ſquare free ſtone, 
and is above a quarter of a mile in length, with thirty-ſeven 
arches, through which the river runs, and here divides into 
three channels. The pariſh church is adjoining to the de- 
cayed abbey, The town conſiſts chiefly of one Jarge freer, 
extending from the abbey to the bridge. Here is a manufac-' 
ture of cloth. Barges come up hither by the help of art, with 
a full ſtream in a deep ſafe channel, 

Between the Trent, Dove, and Blithe, near this town, is 
Needwood, a large foreſt, with many parks in it, where the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood often divert themſelves with 
hunting and horſe races. | 


UTToxETER, or UTctsTER, ſlands on a gentle aſcent, 
upon the weſtern bank of the river Dove, at the diſtance of 
one hundred and thirty-four miles from London. lt is a pretty 
large town; the ſtreets are broad, clean, and well paved, but 
the houſes in general are meanly built. Here is a ſpacious 
market place, with a croſs in the centre, and a good ſtone 
bridge over the Dove. The market is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable in theſe parts for cattle, ſheep, ſwine, butter, cheeſe, 
corn, and all ſorts of proviſions. Some of the London 
cheeſemongers have factors here, who, it is ſaid, buy up cheeſe 
to the value of five hundred pounds every market day, 


BroMLEY PAGETS is one hundred and twenty-nine miles 
from London, and is a pretty town, on the ſkirts of Derby- 
ſhire, remarkable for a ſport on New- Year's Day and Twelfth 
Day, called The Hobby-Horſe Dance, from a perſon who rode 
upon the image of a horſe, with a bow and arrow in his bands, 
with which he made a. ſnapping noiſe, and kept time with the 
muſic, while {ix other men danced the hay, and other country 
dances, with as many rein-deets heads on their ſhoulders. To 
this hobby-horſe belonged a pot which the reeves of the town 
kept and filled with cakes and ale, towards which the ſpec- 
tators contributed a penny, and with the remainder they maine. 
tained their poor, and repaired the church. 


BETLEY is one hundred and fifty-· ſeren miles from London, 
and is a imall inconliderable place, 
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four miles, and has a charity ſchool, 
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Bzzwoop is one hundred and thirty-two miles from Lon · 
don, and is a pretty little town, with a free · ſchool. 
Ckxaprx is diſtant from London one hundred and forty« 


* 


| EccLESHAL ſtands at the diſtance of one hundred and forty« 
two miles. from London, It is a pretty place, has a good 
chatity- ſchool, and is famous for pedlars wares | 


* — 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


At Trentham is the , noble ſeat of Earl Gower, which is 
eſteemed the fineſt in this county. The houſe is modern, and 
built on the plan of the Queen's palace in St. James's park. 
It is ſituated clofe to the church, which renders the entrance 
into the houſe very inconvenient, the church and chaurch-yard 
being in front. The park is very beautiful, has two large 
pieces of water in it, and the hills, which riſe immediately 
from the water, are finely covered with wood, which has a 
noble effect as you paſs the road to Newcaſtte, The park is 
walled round, and from the high ground in it you have every 


way an extenſive proſpect into the ſurrounding country. 


Near Stone, Lord Archibald Hamilton, in 1772, built an 


elegant houſe called Sandon Hall, which commands an exten- 


five proſpect of the Staffordſhire navigation, and affords a 
pleaſing view of this fine country, 


About three miles from Stafford is Shuckborough, the ſeat of 
Mr. Anſon, the nephew of the late Lord Anſon. The houſe 


ſtands near the Trent, contains very fine apartments, which 


are furniſhed in a very ſplendid manner, znd the gardens are 
elegant. | | | f 


Bieaudeſert, near Litchfield, is a famous old ſeat, ſaid to be 
built by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chefter. It now belongs to 
the Earl of Uxbridge. The park is very fine, and its ſitu- 
ation is extremely pleaſant. In the park is a famous piece of 
antiquity, being a large camp or fortification, ſurrounded with 
a double trench, very large and deep. | | 
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Upon the extremity of this county, juſt on the borders of 
Worceſterſhire, ſituated upon a high mountain, is the famous 
ancient  Ca/tle of Dudley, a building of great extent, with 
trenches. about it cut out of a rock, and hath an high tower 
upon it on the ſouth ſide, It was built by Dodo, a Saxon, in 
the year 700. Great part of it is in ruins, and the reſt con- 
verted into a noble ſeat, where Lord Ward reſides. The caſ- 
tle, ſurrounded by a noble amphitheatre of wood, overtops all 
the trees that encompaſs it, and has a moſt extenſive proſpect 
over five counties, and into part of Wales. ; 


At Newborough, five miles from Litchfield, is a ſeat of the 
Duke of Bridgewater ; at Elford, near Litchfield, is the feat 
of the Earl of Berkſhire, Stafford Caftle is the ſeat of the 


late Earl of Stafford. The Earl of Dartmouth has a ſeat at 


Sandwell z as has alſo. the Earl of Stamford at Envield Hall, 
three miles from Sturbridge. At Ridware, near Litchfield, is 
the ſeat of Lord Leigh; at Careſwell, nine miles from Staf- 
ford, Lord Vane has a ſeat; as has alſo Lord Aſton, at Tixal, 
near Stafford; and Lord Chetwynd has a fine park and gar- 
dens at Inge/iree, | 


Watling-ftreet and Ilenild. ſtreet, two of the four great mili- 
tary ways of the Romans in Britain, run through this county. 
Watling+ſtreet croſſes the river Tame out of Warwickſhire 
into Staffordſhire, at Falkeſley Bridge, near Tamworth, and 
running weſtward paſſes into Shropſhire, near Brewood, 
Ikenild- ſtreet enters Staffordſhire at Streeton, near Tutbury, 
and running ſouth - weſt, eroſſes Watling - ſtreet about a mile 
ſouth of Litchfield, and paſſes into Warwickſhire at Handſ- 
worth, near Birmingham, in that county, Upon theſe two 
ancient roads have been diſcovered, in this county, conſide- 
rable remains of Roman antiquities, 


Upon Watling-ſtreet, near the place where that road is 
interſected by Ikenild-ſtreet, there is a ſmall village called 
Wall, from the remains of ſome walls which encloſe about 
two acres of ground, known by the name of Caſtle Crofts, 
Here have been found Roman coins, and two ancient pave» 
ments of Roman bricks. The inhabitants have a tradition 
that there was a city here, which was deſtroyed before the 
Norman invaſion ; and it is generally believed, that the city 
at this place, was that called Etocetum by Antoninus. 
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At Alton, about three miles from Cheadle, are the ruins of 
a caſtle, which was built here in the time of William the 
Norman, and about the year 1173, the twenty ſecond of Kin 
Henry the Second, was in poſſeſſion of Bertram de Verdun, 


Apewood Caſile, north-weſt of Kinver, upon the borders of 
Shropſhie, is an ancient fortification, which ſtands on a high 
promontory, and is ſuppoſed to have been Britiſn. It has a 
ſteep ridge for half a 'mile together, with hollows cut in the 
ground, over which the tents are ſuppoſed to have been pitched, 
And on Aſhwood Heath is the appearance of a Roman camp. 
8 . | ' 


There are in this county medicinal ſprings of various qua» 
lities; ſome impregnated with bitumen, ſome with ſalts, and 
others with ſulphur. Of the bituminous kind is a warm 
ſpring at Beresford, ſouth-eaſt of Leek, near the bank of the 
Dove, and another at Hints, near Tamworth. Of the ſaline 
kind, the ſtrongeſt are the brine pits at Chartley, near Stafford, 
of the water of which as good white ſalt is made as any in 
England. Among the ſprings of a weaker brine there is one 
in Blue Hill, near Leek, which tinges the ſtone and earth it 
touches with a ruſty colour, and which galls will turn as black 
as ink. Of the ſulphureous ſort is St. Eraſmus's Well, at 
Ingeſter, two miles north-eaſt of Stafford; and another 
ſpring at Codſal, north-weſt of Wolverhampton. There are 
alſo other medicinal waters in this county, not reducible to 
either of theſe claſſes, which are ſaid to have performed great 
Cures, as Salter's Well, near Newcaſtle under Line, which has 
the reputation of curing the King's evil; Elder Well, at 
Blimhill, near Penkridge, ſaid to cure diſorders of the eyes; 
and a well called The Spaw, near Wolverhampton, which is 
reputed to have cured diſeaſes of various kindes. 
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HIS county is bounded on the eaft by the German Ocean; 

on the weſt by Cambridgeſhire; on the ſouth by 
Eſſex ; and on the north by Norfolk. It is forty-five miles in 
Pe length, twenty in breadth, and one hundred and forty in cir- 
cumferencez containing twenty-eight market towns, five hun- 


4 dred and ſeventy- five pariſhes, about one thouſand five hundred 
villages, and nine hundred and ninety-five thouſand acres., 


5 The moſt general diviſion of this county is into two parts; 
the firſt, called The Franchiſe, or Liberty of St. Edmund, 
comprehends the weſtern part of the county; and the ſecond, 


. called The Geldable Land, contains the eaſtern part; and 
* each part furniſhes a diſtinct grand jury at the county aſſizes. 
8 There are two other general diviſions of this county into High 
* Suffolk and Low Suffolk ; and it is farther divided into 
twenty-two hundreds, It lies in the province of Canterbury, 
* and dioceſe of Norwich. 1 
7 The air of this county is pure, pleaſant, and healthy, even 
0 near the ſea ſhore, becauſe the beach being generally ſandy and 
© ſhelly, ſhoots off the ſea, and prevents ſtagnated water and 
: ſtinking mud. | J | | 
6 The ſoil of the county of Suffolk is different in different 
* parts of it: the eaſtern parts, bordering on the ſea, are ſandy 
5 and full of heaths, but yield abundance of, rye, peaſe, and 
- bemp, and feed vaſt flocks of ſheep. The middle part of the 


county, which is called High Suffolk, or The Woodlands, 
conſiſts chiefly of a rich deep clay and marle,. and produces 
wood, and good paſture that feeds great numbers of cattle : 
the parts bordering on Eſſex and Cambridge, likewiſe afford 
excellent paſture, and abound with corn, all except a ſmall 
tract towards Newmarket, in Cambridgethire, which is for 
the molt part a green heath. | | 

It is ſaid that the feeding cattle and ſheep on turnips was 
firſt praiſed in Suffolk. The milk of this county is reckoned 
the beſt in England; and it has been long obſerved, that the 
Suffolk cheeſe is greatly impoveriſhed to enrich the Suffolk 
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butter: it is, however, found, that the cheeſe of this count 
is very proper for long voyages, being preſerved by its dryneſs, 
But the butter that is made here in great quantities, and fent 
to moſt parts of England, is not to be equalled in any part of 
the kingdom. It is obſerved, that more turkies are bred in 
this county, and that part of Norfolk which borders upou it, 
than in all the reſt of England; London and all the counties 
round it being chiefly ſupplied, with turkies from hence, Fuel 
is very plentiful in this county, High Suffolk affording wood 
in great abundance, and Low Suffolk, or that part of the 
county which runs along the fea fide, being conſtantly ſup- 
_ plied with coals from Newcaſtle, ''T he principal manufaQtures 
are woollen and linen cloths. | |; 

This county is well water:d with ſeveral rivers, the prin - 
cipal of which are the Leſſer Ouſe, the Waveney, the Stour, 
the Deben, the Orwel, the Ald, and the Blith. The Deben 
riſes near Mendelſham, and running ſouth-eaſt, and paſſing by 
Debenham and Woodbridge, falls into the German Sea eleven 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Woodbridge, - The river Orwell, or Gip- 
Ping, riſes not far from Mendelſham, and running ſouth-eaſt, 
and almoſt parallel to the Deben, paſſes by Ipſwich, to which 
it is navigable by great ſhips, and at the diſtance of ten 
miles from which it diſcharges itſelf into the German Ocean, 
together with the Stour, both rivers forming one large mouth 
or eſtuary, The Orwell does not flow much higher than Ipſ- 


wich, but there the tide generally riſes twelve feet, though at 


Jow water the harbour is almoſt dry. The river Ald riſes near 
Framlingham, and running ſouth · eaſt, and paſſing by Aldbo- 
rough and Orford, falls into the German Sea a few miles from 
Ortord. The Blith riſes near Haleſworth, and running almoſ 
directly eaſtward, falls into the German Sea at Southwold, 
Other leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the Ore, the 
Berdon, and the Bourn or Lark, | | 


— 


MARKET-TOWNS: 


 TpswICH is a neat well built, populous town, at the diſtance 
of ſixty- nine miles from London. It is about a mile in length, 
and ſomewhat more in breadth, forming a kind of half-moon, 
on the banks of the river Orwel, over which. it has a good 
| bridge of ſtone, It is a corporation: its chief manufactures 
are linen and woollen, There are twelve pariſh churches here, 
beſides two chapels, and meeting-houſes. Here is a-free» 
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7 ſchool, with a good library; and three charity ſchools, in 
. two of which are ſeventy boys, and in the third forty girls. 
t Here is alſo a work-houſe, and two hoſpitals; one for luaa- 
f ticks, called Chriſt's Hoſpital, and the other for poor old men 
1 and women, founded by Mr. Henry Tooley in 1556, beſides 
1 ſeveral alms-houſes. But the moſt diſtinguiſhed charity 
8 ſet on foot here, and continued throughout the county, for the 
l relief of widows and orphans of poor deceaſed. clergymen, . 
d was begun in 1704, which roſe from a ſabſcription of ſix 
e pounds for the firſt year, to three hundred and twe lve pounds 
- in the year 1740, and for thirty-ſeven years the whole 
F amounted to four thouſand four hundred and fixteen pounds 
nine ſhillings and fix pence, Chriſt-church, one of the ſix 
1 or ſeven religious houſes formerly in this town, has been con- 
by verted to a manfion-houſe, where is a fine park and bowling= 
N green. Another of them is a court of judicature, where the 
Yy quarter ſeſſions is held for Ipſwich diviſion, and part of it is 
n a gaol. N a 
* A ingenious traveller compared the ſituation of this town 
ſt, to that of Rome, becauſe there is a riſing ground on the en- 
h trance at the left hand, and a river on the right, ſeparating it 
n from the ſuburbs, as the Tyber does Rome rom St. Peter's. 
n, The town he compares to a noble old houſe, which has ſtood 
th 2 long time untenanted, and out of repair; but it is much 
fe improved of. late. A college begun by Cardinal Wolſey, on 
at the ruins of a ſmall college of Black-canons, though left an- 
Ar finiſhed by him, ſtill bears his name. ; | : 
o- The town enjoys ſeveral conliderable privileges, as the 
2m paſſing fines 'and recoveries, trying criminal and capital cauſes, 
oſt and even thoſe of the town, among themſelves, appointing. 
d. the aſſize of bread, wine, beer, &c. The country round Ipſ - 
he wich is chiefly applied to the produ ſtion of corn, conſiderable 
quantities of which ate ſhipped off for London, and ſome- 
times for Holland. This country likewiſe has an inexhauſti- 
ble ſtore of timber, of which the inhabitants ſend large quan- 
tities to the King's yard at Chatham, often running it over 
from the mouth of the river at H:irwich in one tide. *, 
nee Ipſwich has a convenient quay and cuſtom-houſe, but the 
th, harbour was formerly much more commodious than it is now, 
on, for which reaſon the number of its ſhips, as well as its trade 
ood by ſea, has of late years much decayed. Many of the houſes 
Ires in this town are built in the antique faſhion, but there are 
ere, more genteel people live here than in any other town in the 


county, except Edmundſbury; and this is taougut to be one 
| 3 


W 


of ike beſt places in England, for families to reſide in that 
bave but ſmall incomes, on account of eaſy houſe rent, good 
company, and plenty of all ſorts of proviſions, | 


ST. ErMunD's Bur, which is ſeventy-two miles from 
London, was originally called St. Edmund's Burgh, from an 
_ abbey founded here in honour of. St, Edmund, King of the 
_ Eaſt Angles, who was not only crowned, but alſo buried. in 

this place, after being murdered by the Danes about the year 
1012. This abbey was reckoned one of the largeſt in the 
world. Before the diſſolution of the monaſteries there were 
five hoſpitals here, one college, and above forty. churches and 
* Chapels, moſt of them well endowed, Here was a mint in 
the reigns of King Edward the Firſt and Second, and in that 
of John; and this place has been famous for ſeveral parlia« 
- ments or national aſſemblies, which have been held here, _ 
This town, with its ſuburbs, extends in length, from north 
to fouth, one mile and an half; it is a mile and a quarter 
broad, and three miles in circumference. It is walled in, and 
has five gates; one of which, the Abbey-gate, js ſtill a fine 
monument of that ſuperb building. It is divided into five 
_ wards, and contains thirty-four ſtreets, which are all ſtraight, 
ſpaeicus, well paved, and generally cut one another at right 
angles. This place is called the Montpelier of England, for 
the gocdneſs of its air, the beautiful riſe of the town, and its 
open and extenſive proſpect. The river Bourn, or Larke, on 
Which the town is built, is navigable from Lynne to Farn- 
ham. Angel hill, where the fairs are kept, and where is an 


' handſome ſpacious plain, is much reſorted to by people of 


faſhion in this neighbourhood, eſpecially during the time of 
the fairs, one of which is as great a fair as almoſt any in Eng- 
land. It begins on St. Matthew's day, and laſts a fortnig ht, 
during which time all manner of public diverſions are exhi- 
bited. | | 


BEccLEs is one hundred and eight miles from London, 
and is a clean well-built town, paved, and agreeably ſituated 
by the river Waveney, Here is a noble church and ſteeple, 
and two free-ſchools, well endowed ; one of which is a gram- 
mar ſchool, with ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel- college in 
Cambridge, appropriated by Sir James Leman, in the reigu 
of King James che Firſt. . 

| Þ? FRAMLINGHAM 
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„ FrRAMLINGHAm. is a name of Saxon otiginal, and ſignifies 
an habitation of ftrangers. It is eighty-ſeven miles from Lon 
don, and is a large antient town, pleaſantly ſituated, thou zh 
but indifferently built, upon a clay hill, in a fruitful ſoil, and 
healthy air. Its greateſt ornament is its church, a large edi- 
dee of black flint, with a ſteeple one hundred feet high. The 
caſtle here is a moſt remarkable piece of antiquity, being ſup- 
poſed to have been built by ſome of the firſt Kings of the 
Eaſt, Angles. It was a. large beautiful fabrick, and very 
frong both by nature and by art; the area within the walls 
now. ſtanding being about an acre and a rood of land, the 
walls forty-four feet high and eight thick, with thirteen 
towers fourteen feet above them. Hither the princeſs, after= 


wards Queen Mary, retired, when Lady Jane Gray and ſhe 
were competitors for the crown, | 


4 * 


Supzuxxv is fifty - ſix miles from London, and is an ancient 
corporation, Which has 3 5 members to parliament ever ſince 
the death of Edward the Fourth. This town ſtand upon the 
bank of the river Stour, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded, and 
over which it has an handſome bridge. Here are three large 


handſome churches, and the town carries on a good trade ia 
lays and ſerges. | | 


WoopgriDGE is ſeventy-fix miles from London, and is 
ſituated upon the weſt bank of the river Deben, Its extent 
is about half a mile every way, and the chief ſtreets are well 
buile and paved, Here is a fine church, with a good gram- 
mar-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, founded in 1587, by Tho- 
mas Seckford, maſter of the requeſts, for thirteen poor men, 
and three women. Here is a market place, in the middle of 
which. is a handſome ſhire-hall, where the quarter ſeſſions are 
deld for the diſtrict of this county, called The Liberty of St. 
Etheldred and Audrey, and under the ſhite-hall is a corn croſs, 
The river is navigable hither by ſhips of conſiderable bur- 
en, and this town has four or five docks for building ſhips, 
with commodious quays and warehouſes. It carries on a 
good trade to London, Newcaſtle. upon Tyne, and Holland, 
in butter, cheeſe, ſalt, and plank ; and the Woodbridge pinks 
and hoys go to and from London once every week. 


| ALDBOROUGH is ninety=three miles from London, and is 
pleaſantly ſituated in the valley of Slaughden, having the ſea 
vn the caſt, and the river Ald on the ſouth-weſt, It has two 


ſtreets 
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ſtreets about a mile long, and has a good quay, on which ate 
convenient warehouſes and fiſh-houſes, for drying fiſh, eſpe. 
cially ſprats, ſoals and lobſters, which, together with the corn 
which the inhabitants export, and the coals they trade for 
to Newcaſtle, is the chief employment of their ſhipping, 
Here is an handſome church, on a hill tothe weſt of the town, 


- OrForD derives its name from a ford over the river Ore, 
near the mouth of which it ſtands, It is cighty-eight miles 
diſtant. from London, was incorporated by King Henry the 
Third, and is governed by a mayor, eighteen portmen, twelve 
chief burgeſſes, a recorder, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants 
at mace, It was once a large populous town, with a caſtle, of 
which there are ſtil] ſome towers remaining, that ſerve as land 
marks to veſſels at ſea, Here is a church; and on a promon- 
tory near the town, called Orfordneſs, there is a light=houſe, for 
directing ſeamen ſailing near the coaſts ; and this ptomon- 
tory is a great ſhelter to ſhips when a north-eaſt wind blows 
hard upon the ſhore, | Orford formerly had a good harbour, 
but the ſea has withdrawn from it many years, and the place 
has proportionably decayed, IG 


EYE Is a ſmall town, at the diſtance of ninety miles from 
London, and ſtands in what is called an iſland, becauſe. almoſt 
ſurrounded by a brook. Here is a large handſome church, 
The chief manufacture of this place is bone-lace. 


Dunywicn is ninety- nine miles from London, and is one of 
the moſt antient towns in the county. In the year 630 it 
was an epiſcopal fee, but was afterwards divided into two ſees, 
VIZ, one here, the other at North-Elmbam ; but William the 
Norman transferred them firſt to Thetford, then to Norwich, 
From the coins that have been found here, it is ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman ſtation; and a tradition is mentioned by 
Sir Henry Spelman, that there was once here fifty-two 
churches and monaſteries; but the ſea has ſwallowed up all 
the churches, except All Saints, It appears, however, that 
in the ſixteenth century it was a populous place, and had a 
mint. The free burgeſſes gave King John three hundred 
marks of ſilver for his charter, beſides ten falcons, and five 
ger-falcons ; and they alſo gave him two hundred marks and 
five hundred eels for his grant of wrecks. It is governed by 
two bailiffs, and has ſent burgeſſes to parliament from the 
_ earlieſt times; but now it is a very inconſiderable place. 
| BiLsTON 
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Bis rox is ſixty- ſeven miles from London; here is a good 
church, and a woollen manufactory. 


BUDDESDALE is eighty- ſeven miles from London, and is a 
thoroughfare in the road from London to Yarmouth, Here 
is a free-ſchool, which was founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Sir Nicholas Bacon, and endowed with ſeveral 
ſcholarſhips for ſtudents at Cambridge, 

BuxGAY is one hundred and ſeven miles from London, 
and is ſituated upon the river Waveney, which ſurrounds it, 
and is navigable hither from Yarmouth by barges. A very 
extenſive trade is carried on here, and the town is much fre- 
quented by many capital dealers from Yarmouth, and other 
parts of Norfolk. Here are two churches, one of which, de- 
dicated to St, Mary, is a noble Gothic ſtructure ; and near it 
are the ruins of an ancient priory, for monks of the Bene- 
ditine order, which was founded in the reign of King Henry 
the Second, Here are alſo the remains of a very ſtrong caſ- 
tle, which was built by the family of the Bigods, Earls of 
Norfolk. 


CLARE ſtands upon the river Stour, at the diſtance of fifty · 
fire miles from London. Here is a fine large church, the 
ruins of a caſtle and monaſtery, and a manufaQtory of ſays, 


DzzeEnHam takes its name from the river Deben, which 
runs by it. It js eighty-thtee miles from London, and is 
ſituated on a riſing ground. 


HapLey is ſixty-three miles from London; it is a pretty 
large populous town, ſituated in a bottom; its markets are 
commonly well ſtored with proviſions; and it is of ſome note 
for its manufactory of woollen cloth. The greateſt orna- 
ment of the town is the church, which is an handſome ftruc« 
ture, with a ſpire, and is a peculiar of Canterbury, 


HAvERILL is fifty-five miles from London, and is at pre- 
ſent of little note, but was formerly a conſiderable place. 


HALESWORTH is one hundred and one miles from Lon= 
don, and is an antient populous town, with a very neat church, 
and a charity-ſchool, Its market is famous for great quanti- 
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ties of linen yarn, which is ſpun in this town and neighbour. 
hood, and bought up here, 33 > 


 IxworTH is ſeventy-eight miles from London, ant Rands 
in the road between London and Yarmoutt. | 


| Lowesrory is one hundred and ſeventeen miles from Lon- 
don, and is a little ſtraggling town, ſituated on a rock, which 
ſeems to hang over the ſea. This place having been part of 
the antient demeſnes of the crown, has 3 charter, by which 
the inhabitants are exempted from ſerving on juries, either at 
ſeſſions or affizess About a mile weſtwatd of this place there 


is a church, and in the town a chape), for the eaſe of the in- 


5 
* 
* * 


habitants, whoſe chief buſineſs is fiſhing for cod in the north 
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ſea, and for herrings, mackarel, and ſprats at home.” 
Lavinuam is fixty-one miles from London, and is go- 
verned by fix capital burgeſſes or headboroughs, who bold 
the office for life, and have the power of chuſing ipferiot 
officers. *This is a pretty large town, pleaſantly ſituated in a 
healthy air, on the bank of a branch of the river Berdon, from 
whence it riſes gradually to the top of a hill. It conſiſts of 
nine ſtreets, and in the middle of the town is a church, reck- 
oned the fineſt in the county: it was rebuilt in the time of 
King Henry the Sixth, and bas a ſteeple one hundred and 
thirty- ſeven feet high, with fix large bells, as good as moſt in 
England. The roof of the church is curiouſly carved, and 
the windows finely painted. Here are two pews, one belong - 
ing to the family of the Ear! of Oxford, and the other to the 
family of the Springs, in this county, that are perhaps ſupe- 
rior in workmanſhip to any of the pews in King Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel at Weſtminſter; and here is a ſtatue in braſs 
of Mr. Thomas Spring, who gave two hundred pounds to- 
wards rebuilding the- church, This town has a free · ſchool, 
a bridewell, part of which is a work-houſe, where the poor 
of the pariſh are employed in ſpinning hemp, flax, and yarn; 
and here are al ſo ſome other conſiderable charities. Here is 
a wool- hall, from whence many hundred loads of wool ate 
yearly Tent to London., This place was formerly very famous 
for a. ſtaple trade in blue cloth, and was divided into three 
guilds or companies, each of which had a hall, and here are 
ſtill conſiderable manufactures of ferges, ſhalloons, fays, 
ſtuffs, and fine yarn, KT . 
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MENDELSHAM is eighty-two miles from London, and con- 
tains nothing remarkable But an handſome church, | 


M1LDENHALL js fixty-nine miles from London, and is a 
large populous town, ſituated on the tiver Lark. The ſtreets 
are ſpacious, and the town is well built, It has an handſome 
church, with a lofty ſteeple, and à good harbour for boats. 


STow MARKET is ſeventy-five miles from London, is a 
large town in the centre of the county, and fituated on the 
banks of the Orwell. It has a beautiful ſpacious church, witn 
eight tuneable bells, a large ſteeple and lofty ſpire, being one 


hundred and twenty feet high. There are ſeveral good inn, 


here, a manufacture of tammies, and other Norwich ſtuffs 
and a charity ſchool- 3 „„ 
NEEDHAM is ſeyenty - three miles from London, and con- 
youu one good ſtreet; the inhabitants deal chicfy in broad 
fe | Sauce 118 25-4 0 | 


NzvpAvp is fifty · ſeyen miles from London, Here is an 


hand ſome bridge over the Stour, which, in conſequence of 


the low ſituation of the town, often overflows it; but makes 


it ſome amends by bringing it plenty of cgal, which mult 


otherwiſe be fetched at a great diſtagce. It is a large town, 
and has a manufaQure of bays and ſays, but which was for- 
merly much more conſiderable. The church js remarkable 
for the number of marble monuments, inlaid with braſs, to 
the memory of clothiers who had formerly lived here, and had 
belides bequeathed cpaliderable charitigs, in order to perpes. 
twate their mæmories. 


SAXMUNDHAM is eighty-nine miles from London, but 
contains nothing worthy of note. 


* 


SoUTHWOLD is one hundred and three miles from Lon- 
don, and is ſituated in a peninſula, formed by the river Blith 
upon the welt, and the ſea upon the calt and ſouth, It is a 
corporation, governed by two bailiffs, and other officers, and 
is a pleaſant populous town, ſtrong by its ſituation, and for- 
tified by a few pieces of cannon, It has a draw-bridge over 
the river Blith, and à large ſtrong built church. In 1747 an 
act of parliament paſſed for effectually cleanſing and opening 
the haven of this place, which had long been choaked up with 

2 L 2 ſand. 
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ſand, On theeaſt fide of this town is a bay, called Solebay, 
that affords good anchorage, and is ſheltered by a promontory 
about two miles further ſouth, called Eafton Neſs. On the 
ſouth fide of Eaſton Neſs is an excellene_harbour, which in 
the Dutch war was the place of rendezvous for our fleets, 
The promontory of Eaſton Neſs is by ſome thought the moſt 
eaſterly point of Britain, but others ſuppoſe it to be Lowe · 
ſtoffe. There is a great reſort of mariners to this town ; and 
it carries on a conſiderable trade in ſalt, old beer, herrings, 
and ſprats; and the ſprats are cured here in the ſame manner 
as the herrings are at Yarmouth. i | 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c, 


Adjoining to Ipſwich Mr. Fonnereau has a fine ſeat and 
park. The houſe, though built in the antient ſtile, is very 
cammodious. It is called Chrift-Church, and was a priory, or 
religious houſe, in former times. The green and park are a 
great addition to the town of Ipſwich, the inhabitants being 
Allowed to divert themſelves there with walking, bowling, dec. 


At Milden-Hall is the manſion which formerly belonged to 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, who in the reign of Queen Anne was 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. It now belongs to Sir 


* 


Thomas Charles Bunbury. 


Tckworth is the ſeat and noble park belonging to the Earl 
of Briſtol. It is upwards of ten miles in circumference, and 
for the beauty and value of its woods has ſcarcely its equal 
in the kingdom, 8 | | 


In the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds is Ruſhbrok, 
formerly the ſeat of Lord Dover, and now belonging to Sit 
— 03 0 wh 


Cobford, the antient ſeat of Earl Cornwallis, is not far diſ- 
tant from Bury St. Edmunds. — Near Thetford is Euſton Hall, 
an handſome ſeat of the Duke of Grafton. The park and 
plantations are very extenſive, and ſketched with great taſte, 
At Long Melford is a noble old ſeat, called Melford- Hall, 
belonging to Sir Cordell Firebrace, Bart. and alſo Kentwell- 
Hall, the ſeat of John Moore, Eſq. And at the ſouth * 
F 8 a 6 9 
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of the village is an old ſeat of Sir Roger Martin, Bart.— A 
few miles to the right of Ipſwich is Nacton, the feat of the 
late Edward Vernon, Eſq.—And at Glanbam is the ſeat of 
Dudley North, Eſq. 

Medford is a pleaſant village near Sudbury, where there are 
ſome handſome country ſeats, and the church is a venerable 
Gothic ſtructure. | | 

At Offton, on a chalky hill, are the ruins of an old caſtle, 


ſaid by Camden to baye been built by Offa, King of the 


Mercians. | 

Rendleſham, a ſmall village near Woodbridge, is a place of 

conſiderable antiquity, where the Eaſt Saxon Kings had a 
alace, | 

l Between Wulpit and the river Orwell, on an high hill, are 

the remains of an old caſtle, called Haughley-Ca/tle, by whom 

built is not known. | | 

Icklingham is a place of great antiquity, where the Romans 
had a ſtation, called Camboricum, pleaſantly fituated, and for- 
tified. Many parts of it are ſtill viſible, and coins have been 
dug up at different times here. There are likewiſe ſome an- 
tient funeral monuments at this place, | 

Zurſter-Caſtle, in the north-eaſt part of the county, at the 
mouth of the river Waveney, was built by the Romans, 
Large parts of the wall are till remaining. 

Levington is remarkable for the number of petrified ſhells, 
whien are found here five feet under the ſurface of the ground, 
They are dug up in vaſt quantities, and being beat to duſt are 
uſed as manure for the land, | . 

Burgh - Caſtle was a fortification erected by the Romans to 
guard the coaſt againſt the Saxon pirates; and is ſuppoſed to 
have been the .Gari:nonum where the Stableſian horſe had 
their ſtations Of this caſtle or fort very conſiderable remains 
are ſtill ſtanding z the eaſtern part continues yet in its origi- 
nal length, which is ſix hundred and ſixty feet, and at the 
height of ſeventeen or eighteen feet. On the outſide of this 
wall are four round ſolid towers, each about fourteen feet dia- 
meter, and of equal height with the wall. Theſe towers are 
joined to the wall, but ſo that only a ſmall part of the peri- 
phery is within it. The remains of the ſouthern wall are ſtill 
three hundred and fixty feet in length, and thoſe on the north 
ſide are about the ſame extent, but the weſtern wall is totally 
demoliſhed, The materials of theſe walls and towers are 
flints, and Roman and Britiſh bricks, each of which is a foot 
and a half long, and almoſt a foot broad. | 

NM On DEL 2o SURREY. 
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HIS county is bounded by the river Thames, which 
parts it from Middleſex, on the north; by Suſſex on 
the fouth ; by Kent on the eaſt; and by Berkſhire and 
Hampſhire on the weſt, It is about thirty-four miles in length, 
twenty - one miles in breadth, and one hundred and twelve 
miles in eircumference; and contains thirteen hundreds, one 
hundred and forty pariſhes, thirteen mar ket towns, four hun- 
dred and fifty villages and hamlets, and about five hundred and 
ninety- two thouſand acres, It lies in the province of Can» 
terbury, and dioceſe of Wincheſter, | 

The air and ſoil in the middle and extreme parts of this 
county are very different. Towards the borders of this county, 
eſpecially on the north ſide, near the Thames, and on the 
fouth ſide, in and near a vale called I:almſdale, that ſtretches 
for ſeveral miles from Darking to the county of Kent, the air 
is mild and healthy, and the Si fruitful in corn and bay, with 
a fine mixture of woods and fields; but in ſome parts of the 
county the air is rather bleak, | : | 
Surrey contains many delightful places, though ſome parts 

of it conſiſt chiefly of open and ſandy ground and barren 
| heaths. The air of Cottman Dean, near Darking, has been 
reputed the beſt in England. 

The principal commodities of this county are corn, box- 
wood, wallnuts, and fullers earth, "There is a kind of wild 
black cherry, that prove about Darking, of which the inha- 
bitaats make conſiderable quantities of red wine, which is 
ſaid to be little inferior to French claret, and much more 
wholeſome, The county in general is well provided with 
river fiſh, and the Wandle is famous for plenty of fine trout, | 

The rivers of this county ate the Thames, the Mole, the 
Wey, and the Wandle. 

The Mole riſes near Oakley, ſouth-weſt of Darking, and 
running eaſtward for ſeveral miles, along the borders of Suſ- 
ſex, forms an angle, and direQts its courſe north-weſt, At 
the bottom of a hill called Boxhill, near Darking, the ſtream 

: | | diſappears, 
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diſappears, and paſſes under ground in a place called the 8 wal; 
low, probably from the river being ſwallowed up there. From 
this circumſtance the river is alſo ſometimes called the 8wal- 
low; and it appears to have derived the name Mole from 
working its way under ground ; for it is generally believed, _ 
that from the bottom of Box-hill, where it is ſwallowed up, 
it works a paſſage for more than two miles to Leatherhead, 
'whete it is ſuppoſed. to ſpring up anew; and from whence it 
continues its courſe northward till it falls into the Thames, 
over-againſt Hampton - Court, in the county of Middleſex. 
Some. late writers have, however, been of opinion, that the 
ſtream of the Mole is altogether loft at the Swallow, and is 
not the ſame that riſes at Leatherhead ; but rather that the 
waters iſſue fiom a new ſpring, and that the river formed by 

them is another river ; though, from a belief of its being the 
ſame river, it obtained the ſame name. : 2 

The Wey riſes not far from Alton, a market-town of 
Hampſhire, and directing its courſe eaſtwards, enters this 
county at Farnham, from whence it paſſes in the ſame direc« 
tion to Godalming, and there forming an angle, it runs nocth« 
wards by Guilford, from thence to Woking, and running 
north-eaft, empties itſelf by a double mouth into the Themes, 
about a mile from Chertſey. This river is navigable to Go- 
dalming, and its navigation is of great benefit to the ſouths 
welt parts of Surrey, by ſupplying the inhabicants with coals, 
and many other neceſſaries from London. 

The Waandal, or Vandal, riſes at Carſhalton, near Croy- 
don, and running north, with a ſmall, but clear ſtream, falls 
into the river Thames at Wandſworth, | | 


I * 
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MARKET- TOWNS. 

\ GurLFoRD is ſituated on the river Wey, at the diſtance 
of thirty miles from London. In the time of the Saxons, 
, as well as afterwards, it was a royal villa, where many of our 

Kiags uſed to paſs the feſtivals ; and in particular King 
Henry the Second, King John, and King Edward the Third, 
kept their Chriſtmas here, This town is governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, Jeven aldermen, ſixteen bainffs, and other officers, 
© The aflizes for the county ate held often here, and always the 

election ot knights of the ſhite. The town is large, hand- 
ſome, and well built; and has always been famous for good 
inns, and excellent accommodations for travellers, There 
5 were, 
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were three churches in this town, but one of them, being an 
antient building, fell down in April, 1740. T4 | 

Here is a free-ſchool, founded by King Edward the Sixth, 
and an handſome alms-houſe, called Trinity-Hoſpital, 
founded by George Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
endowed by him with lands worth three hundred pounds a 
year, for the maintenance of a maſter, twelve brethren, and 
eight ſiſters, It conſiſts of a handſome * quadrangle, built of 
brick, with a tower and four turrets over the gate. It has a 
Chapel, in which are two windows well painted. Here alſo 
are two charity-ſchools, one for thirty boys, and the other 
for twenty girls. . | 125 

In the neighbourhood of Guilford there is a fine circular 
courſe for horſe-races, which begin when the Newmarket 
races end; and King William the Third left a plate of one 
hundred guineas to be run for here every May. On the ſouth 
fide of this town there is a chalky hill, called St. Cathatine's- 
kill, from which there is an exceeding fine proſpect to the 
north and north-weſt; and on this hill ſtands a gallows, 
which is in ſuch a poſition as to be ſeen from all the ſhop- 
doors in the High- ſtreet of Guilford, ſo that the inhabitants 
can fee the executions there without going from thence. 


- DarKinG is twenty-four miles from London, and plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Mole, It is a place 
of conſiderable antiquity, and is built on a ſoft rock of ſandy 
ſtone; and the cellars under the houſes being cut out of the 
ſame materials, are extremely cold even in ſummer. Some 
of our moſt eminent phyſicians have eſteemed the air at this 
place the moſt healthy in England ; and many of the citizens 
of London have country ſeats in and near the town. The 
ſtreets are broad, open, well paved, and kept extremely clean; 
ſo that the whole has a very agreeable appearance, This 
town is famous for its great corn trade, and vaſt quantities of 
corn, poultry, and other neceſſaries of life, are ſold here for 
the uſe of the London markets; and the town is well ſup- 
plied with butcher's meat, freſh water fiſh from the Mole, and 
ſea fiſh from the coaſt of Suſlex, 


FARNHAM is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from the 
plant called Fern, with which this place formerly abounded. 
It is forty miles from London, and was given by Ethelbald, 
King of the Weſt Saxons, to the ſee of Wincheſter; the 
Biſhops of which ſee have generally teſided here in the ſum- 
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mer, ever fince the reign of King Stephen, in a caſtle built by 
that King's brother, who was then Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
This caſtle was a magnificent ſtructure, with deep moats, 
ſtrong walls, and towers at proper diſtances, and a fine park; 
but it is much decayed. 84 
This is a large and populous town, and here is one of the 
greateſt wheat markets in England; a great quantity of hops, 
ſaid to be as good as any in the kingdom, is produced in the 
neighbourhood of this place. This town ſent members to 
parliament in the reign of Edward the Second, but never 
ſince. 5 


GoDALMIN is an antient town ſituated on the river Wey, 
thirty four miles from London, and ten from Haflemere, It is 
ſaid to have derived its name from Goda, a Saxon lady, who 
was the foundreſs of a religious houſe. It is a flouriſhing 
place, particularly for the manufactory of woollen cloth and 
worſled ſtockings, of which laſt great quantities. are made 
here. It is ſaid, that in 1739, the ſmall-pox carried off above 
five hundred perſons here'in three months, which was more 
than a third of the inhabitants. There are ſeveral paper 
mills in this 'town, which have continued here ever ſince the 
reignof King e the Fitſt. There is a fair held here on 
the 13th of February, and another on the xoth of July. 


HASLEMERE is forty-four miles from London, and is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the borders of Suſſex, and is a place of con- 
ſiderable antiquity, but is now greatly decayed. It is go- 
verned by a bailiff, and is ſaid to have had ſeven pariſh 
churches formerly, though it has now no more than one cha- 
pel of eaſe to Chidingfold, a village about two miles to the 
eaſt of it. There js a fair held here on the firſt of May, and 


another on the tweaty-fifth of September. 


Epsom is a well built and handſome town, fixteen miles 
from London. It abounds with many genteel houſes, waich 
are principally the retreatz of the merchants and citizens of 
London. It is extremely pleaſant, and lies open to Banſted 
Downs, Its mineral waters, which come fromaſpring nearAthe 
ted, were found in 1618, and ſoon became extremely famous; 
but though they are not impaired in virtue, they are far from 
being in the ſame repute as formerly; however, the ſalt made 
of them is valued all over Europe. It has been obſerved, 
hat there arc here ſo many fields, meadows, orchards, and 
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gardens, that a ſtranger would be at a loſs to know whether 
this wes a town in a wood, or a wood in a town. A fair is 
held here on the 5th of Auguſt for toys,—In Hudſon's-lane 
here was. Epſom-cqurt, that antient Saxon feat, long ſince 
converted into a farm, ' 


1 is eighteen miles from London, and was former] 
a conſiderable town, but it has at preſent no market, though 
it ſends two members to parliament. It is a very antient- 
place, and ſome. are of opinicn that it was a Roman ſtation, 
from the coins and other antiquities that have been diſcovered 
here: and where the manvr-houſe ſtands, it is ſaid there was 
once a caſtle. The river Mole tiſes in this pariſh, which is 
alſo noted for a quarry of white free ſtone, which is ſoft, and 
«endures the fire admirably well in winter, but neither ſun nor 
air. It is much uſed by chymiſts, bakers, and i in glaſs- houſes, 


| "BLECHINGLEY | is a ſmall antient parliamentary borough by 
preſcription, having had that privilege ever fince parliaments 
had a being; yet has no market, but has fairs on June 11, 
and November 2. It is twenty miles from London. The 
town ſtands on.an hill, on the fide of Holmſdale, with a fine 
proſpect as far as the youth Downs. and Suſſex, Here is an 

alms- houſe and a free-ſchool, Here is alſo an handſome 
church, which had a ſpire, but in 1706 it was conſumed by 

| labs. and a the bells melted, 


CRovDoN is a large and ,popuſous town, ſituated on the 
edge of Banſted Downs, ten miles and a half from London, 
Ic is ſaid there was once a royal palace in this place, which 
was given with the manor to the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, 
who converted it into a palace for themſelves; but it is now 
much decayed. Archbiſhop Whitgift founded an hoſpital 
here, which be endowed with farms for the ſupport of a war- 
den, and twenty=eight men and women, decayed houſe- 
keepers of Croydon "and Lambeth, with 20l. a year, and a 
houſe for the maſter, who muſt be a "clergyman, 1 he church, 
which is eſteemed the fineſt and largeſt in the county, has 
ſeveral ſtately monuments, particularly one for Archbiſhop 
Giindall, another for Archbi hop Sheldon, and another for 
Mr. Francis Tyirel, a grocer in London, who generouſly 
gave two hundred pounds to build the market houſe. Here is 
A great corn market on Saturdays, chiefly for oats and oat= 
meal for the ſeryice of London; and the adjacent hills 255 
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well covered with wood, great quantities of charcoal are made 


and ſent to that city.— Croydon has two fair, held on the 


5th of July, and the 2d of October, for horſes, bullocks, 
ſheep, and toys. 8 


CHERTSEY * nineteen. miles from London, and ſtands 


upon the bank of the "Thames, over which it has a bridge, 


1 


The inhabitants trade much in malt, which is ſent in barges - 


to London. Here is an handſome frez-{chool, which was 


erected by Sir William Perkins, who had a ſeat here. There, 


are annual fairs here on the fi:ſt Monday in Leat, and on 


May 3, July 26, and September 14. Here was once an ab- 


bey, by the ruins of which the ſtreets are ſomewhat raiſed, 
Sir Nicholas Carew, Maſter of the Buck- Hounds to Charles 


the Second, built a fine houſe here with the ruins of the ab- 


bey. This is the place to which our cclebrated poet Cows 
ley retired, in the latter part of his life, and where he died. 


And in this retreat, as Sptat expreſſes it, © ſome f:w friends 


and books, a chearful heart, aad an innoceat conſcience, were 
his conſtant companions.“ | 


EweL is diſtant: from London fourteea miles, and is a 
ſmall obſcure town, that contains nothing worthy of note. 


KINGSTON Upon THamss is twelve miles from London, 
and received its name from its having been the teſidence of 
ſeveral of our Saxon Kings, ſome of whom were crowned on 
a ſtage in the market place. It is a populous and well built 
place, and in the reigns of Edward the Second and Third 
ſent members to parliament, Here is a ſpacious church with 
eight bells, in which are pictures of the Saxon Kings who 
were crowned here, and alſo that of King John, who gave 
the inhabitants of this town their firſt charter. Here is alſo» 
a wooden bridge of twenty arches over the Thames; a free- 
ſchool erected and endowed by Queen Elizabeth; an alms- 
houſe built in 1670, by Alderman Clive, for fix men, and as 
many women, and endowed with lands to the value of eighty: 
pounds a year; and a Charity ſchool for thirty boys, who are 
all cloathed. The ſummer aſſi zes for this county are gene- 
rally held here, There is a gallery on the top of a hill nere, 
that overlooks the town. Beſides the above bridge, there is 
another of brick over a ſtream, that flows from a ſpring 
which riſes four miles above the town, and within the diſ- 
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tance of 4 bow ſhot from its ſource, forms a brook that drives 
two mills. Here is a good market for corn, and the town 
catries on a conſiderable trade. = | 


 RyvxcGaTE is twenty-three miles from London, ſituated in 
the vale of Holmidale, aud is ſurrounded with hills It is an 
antient borough by preſcription, and is governed by a bais 
liff, choſen annually at the manor- court. ee is a handſome 
church, which was formeily a chapel, dedicated to Thomas 
a Becket ; and here are ſome inconſi lerable remains of a very 
antient caitle,— There is a fair held hete on Whit-Monday, 
and another on the 14th of September, 

In tie reign of King Henry'the Third, William Wars 
Ten, Earl of Surrey, founded a priory of Black Canons, at 
the bottom. of a hill adjoining to Ryegate, which: is now 
converted into a dwelling-houſes and ſome years ago was the 
xefidence of the late Alderman Parſons. | ny 1 % 

On the ſouth ſide of Ryegate is a fine park, full of little 
_ groves; and under this there is a wonflerful vault of arched 
work, made of fice ſtone, and hollowtd with great labour, 


- WokinG is a ſmall market town, twenty-eight miles from 
London, which was once a conſiderable place, but is now 


. 


much decayed. 


— 


\ REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Ke Palace is a neat plain building, but by no means ſuit= 
able to the dignity of a King of Great Britain, The prin- 
Cipal court of the palace is in the middle, the ſtable court on 
the left hand, and the kitchen courts on the right. As you 
enter the houſe from the principal court, a veſtibule leads to 
the great hall, which occupies two ſtories in height, and receives 
its light from windows in the upper ſtory. It is furniſhed with 
full length portraits, repreſenting King William the Third, 
Queen Mary, the preſent King of Pruſſia, the late Emperor of 
Germany, the preſent Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, the 
late Elector of Cologne, and that famous ſtateſman Lord 
Tieaſürer Burleigh. Beſides which there js a very good hunt» 
ing piece by Mr. Wootton, wherein are repreſented the late 
Frederick Prince of Wales, Lord Baltimore, Lord Cholmon- 
deley, Lord Boſton, Colonel Pclham, and * of * 
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Royal Highneſs's attendants. In this room are likewiſe two 


arge vaſes of ſtatuary marble, on which are cut in baſſo te- 
lievo the four ſeaſons of the year, | 


From the hall a paſſage leads to the garden, and on the right 
hand of this paſlage is their Mzjeſties apartment, conſiſting of 
an anti-chamber, | a. drawing room, a cabinet, and a gallery, 
with waiting rooms, and other conveniencies for attendants. 
The anti-chamber-is hung with tapeſtry, and over the doors 
are two portraits, the one of the late Lord Cobham, the 
other of- the late Earl of Cheſterfield, = 

The drawing room is likewiſe hung with tapeſtry, Over 
the doors are the portraits of King George the Firſt, and the 
late Prince of Wales, father of his preſent Majeſty, There 
is alſo a pictute in this room with three heads, being the por- 
traits of the late Princeſs of Orange, and the Princeſſes 
Amelia and Caroline. | | 

The cabinet is furniſhed with pannels of Japan; the ciel - 
ing is gilt, and, as well as the chimney piece, was deſigned by 
the late ingenious Mr, Kent. The gallery, with all its fur- 
niture, is entirely ex:cuted from deſigns of the ſame artiſt. 
The colour of the wainſcotting is blue, and the ornamen:s 
are gilt. Over the chimney is a portrait of the late Princeſs 
of Orange, in a riding dreſs; and on each fide of it is a very 
hne picture by the celebrated Mr, Wootton; the one repres: 
ſenting a ſtag at bay, and the other a' return from the chace. 
The ſcene of both is Windſor Foreſt, and the perſons repre» 
ſented are the late Prince of Wales, the late Duke of Marl - 
dorough, Mr. Spencer, the Duke of Chandos, the Marquis 
of Powis, Lord Jerſey, and ſeveral other noblemen, gentle; 
men, and attendants, - ' e "of 

On the left of the paſſage which leads to the garden, are the 
apartments of the bed-chamber-women, - In their drawing- 
room is a very large collection of portraits of illuſtrious per- 
ſons of hoth fexes z none of them very finely painted, yet cu» 
rious and very entertaining. The cieling is executed from a 
deſign of Mr, Kent's; as are likewiſe the cieling, chimary- 

piece, and all other parts of their dining toom. 

The cieling of the great ſtaircaſe was alſo deſigned by Mr. 
Kent, The principal floor is diſtributed into one ſtate apart- 
ment for their Mejeſties, and into lodging rooms for their 
children and attendants. The ſtate- apartment conſiſts of a 
gallery, a drawing- toom, 2 dteſſing- toom, an anti- chamber, 
a be1-roem, and cloſets. | | | 
| 7-0 Tune 
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The walls of the gallery are adorned with groteſque paint. 
inge, and children in theatrical dreſſes, by the late Mr. John 
Ellis. The chimney piece, and all the furniture, are from 
deſigns of Mr. Kent; and on the pier between the windows 

ate four large painted looking glaſſes from China. | 

The cieling of the drawing-room was deſigned and painted 
by Mr. Kent, with groteſque ornaments, in party colours and 
gold. The centre compartment repreſents the ſtory of Leda, 
The room is hung with green ſilk, and furniſhed with a very 
pretty collection of pictures by Domenichino, Paul Vero- 
neſe, Albino, Claude Lorraine, Cornelius Janſen, &c. 

The dreſſing- room is tichly furniſhed with Japan cabinets, 
and a great variety of curious works in Dreſden porcelain, am- 
ber, ivory, &c. and there are alſo in it two large pictures, the 
one by Lupan, repreſenting the children of the royal family 
at play; anil the other, the late Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
with his preſent Majeſty, the late Duke of Vork, and the 
Princeſs of Brunſwick, all in their infancy, attended by Lord 
Boſton, Lady Archibald Hamilton, and Mrs. Herbert. 

Their Majeſties bed-chamber is hung with tapeſtry; the 
eieling and chimney piece were deſigned by Mr. Kent, The 
anti-chamber and cloſets contain nothing remarkable, excep- 
ting an hygrometer of a very curious conſtruction, invented 
and executed by the ingenious Mr. Pullein, one of the chap- 
lains to the late Princeſs Dowager. W 

T he gardens of Kew are not very advantageouſly circum» 
ſtanced with reſpect to their ſituation, as it is low, and com- 
mands no proſpect. Originally the ground was one conti- 
nued dead flat; the ſoil was in general batren, and without 
either wood or water. With ſo many diſadvantages, it was not 
eaſy to produce any thing even tolerable in gardening. But, 
with great expence and labour, all difficulcies were at length 
overcome: and what was once a deſart, is now a kind of Eden. 
And the judgment with which art has been employed to ſup- 
ply the defects of natute, and to cover its detormitics, has 
excited general admiration. & i | hy 

On entering, the. garden. from the palace, and turning to- 
wards the left hand, the firſt building which appears is the 
| Orangery or Green Houle z Which was deſigned by Mr, 
Chambers, (now Sir William Chambers) and built under his 
in ſpection in the yeat 1761. I he front extends one hundred 
and forty- five feet; the toom is one hundred and forry=twa 
feet long, thirty» ſix feet wide, and twenty-five feet high. In 
the back ſhed ate two furnaces to heat flues, laid under the 
pavement 
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indeed very neceſſary, in times of hard froſt, 
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pavement of the orangety, which are ſound very uſeful, and 


* . 


What is called the Temple of the Sun is ſituated in an open 
rove near the orangery,and in the way tothe phyſie garden. 
fr figure is of the circular peripteros kind, but without an 
attic ; and there. is aparticularity in the eatablature, of which 
the hint is taken from one of the temples of Balbec, The 
order is Corinthian, the columns fluted, and the entablature: 
fully enriched. , Over each column on the frieze are baſſo re- 
lievos, repreſenting lytes and ſprigs of laurel; and round the 
upper part of the cell are ſuſpended. feſtoons of fruits and 
flowers. The inſide of the cell forms a ſaloon richly fur- 


niſhed and gilt. In the centre of its cove is repreſented the 


ſan, and on the frieze, in twelve compartments, ſurrounded 
with, branches of lautel, ate repreſented; the ſigns of the z0- 
diac in baſſo reliev0., This building was alſo etected by Sic 
William Chambers. , _.. 1 3 

The Phyſic or Exotic Garden contains a prodigious variety 
of curious plants, collected With great diligence and judg- 
ment by the late De. Hill; whoſe abilities as a botaniſt are well, 
known. Several ſtoves have been built for the cultivation 
of theſe plants; and, amongſt others, one very large one, 
the extent of which from eaſt to welt is one hundred and 
fourteen feet. nn 

Contiguous to the exotic garden is the Flower Garden ; 
of which the principal entrance, with a ſtand on each ſide of 
it for rare flowers, forms one end. The two ſides are encloſed 
with high trees, and the end facing. the principal entrance 
is occupied by an aviary of a vaſt depth, in which is kept a 
numerous collection of birds both foreign and domeſtic, The 
parterre is divided by walks into a great number of beds, in 
which all kinds of beautiful lowers are to be ſeen, during the 
greateſt part of the-year and in its ceatre is a baſon of Wa- 
ter ſtocked With gold fiſh, 
From the flower-garden a ſhort winding walk leads to the 
Menagerie, It is of an oval figure; the centre is occupied by 
a large baſon of water, ſurrounded by a walk; and the whole 


is encloſed by a range of pens, or large cages, in which, are | | 


kept great numbers of Chineſe and Tartarian pheaſants, be- 
ſides many ſorts of other large exotic birds. The baſon is 
ſtocked "with ſuch water-fowl as are too tender to live on the 
lake, and in the middle of it ſtands a pavilion of an irregular 
octagon plan, defigned by Sir William Chambers, in imita- 
tion of a Chineſe open Ting, and built in the year 1768. | 
lar Sar 


1 
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Neat the Menagerie ffatids the Temple of Bellons, Whidh 


was alſo erected by Sir William Chambers. And paffing from 
the Menagerie towards the Jake; in a retired ſolitary walk on 
the left, is the Temple of the God Pan, which is of che wage 
nopteros kind, but cloſed on the fide towards the thicketyin 
order to make it ferve for a ſeat, It is of the Doric order; 
the profile imitated from that of the theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome. | J—. ts Fong ph 
Not far from hence, on an eminence, ſtands the Temple of 
Eolus, The order is Compoſite, in which the Doric is pre“ 
dominant. Within the columns is a large ſemicircular nich, 
ſerving as a ſeat, which revolves on a piyot, and may with 
great eaſe be turned by one hand to any expoſure, notwithe 
Kandivg irs ee, r Fan 
- The Temple o Solitude is fituated very. near the ſouth 
front'of the palace, 25 ee eee 
At the head of the lake, and near the Temple of Eolus, 
ſtands a Chineſe octagon building of two ſtories, built many 
ou ago, and which is commonly called the Houſe of Cons 
cius, The lower ſtory conſiſts of one room aad two clo» 
ſets, and the upper ſtoty is one litile ſaloop, commanding a 
very pleaſant proſpect over the lake and gardens, Its walls 
and cieling are painted with groteſque ornaments, and little 
hiſtorical tubj:As relating to Confucius, with ſeveral tranfac« 
tions of the Chriſtian miſſions in China. In a. thicket gear 

te Houſe of Conſueius, is erected the engiae which ſupplies 
the lake and baſons in the gardens with water, It was cons 
tiived by Mr. Smeatoo, and exgented under his direction in 
the year 1761. It anſwers perfectly well, raiſing by means 
of two horſes, upwards of three thouſand fix handred. bogls 


- 


heads of water in twelve hours. 
From the Houſe of Confucius a covered.cloſe walk leads to 
a grove, where is placed a ſemi-· oddagop ſeat. A winding walk, 
on the right hand of the grove, leads to an open plain, on 
one ſide of which, backed with thickets, on a riſing.groundy 
is placed a Corinthian colonnade, defigned and built by Sit 
Willian ChanbersJu the year 1760, and called che T Beate 

of Avec TESTS OS, OR ap oe, '* 5 anus 00 
"I The next building which offers itſelf to view, is the Temy: 
ple of Vidory, It ſtands on a hill, and. was built in commemo⸗ 
tation of the ſignal victory obtained, on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 
175% at Minden, by the allied army, under Prince Ferdinand 
- of Brunſwick, over the French army, commanded by the 
- Maxihal de Contades. The cell; which commands a pretty 
pioſpect towards Richmond, and likewiſe over 3 18 
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neatly finiſhed with ſtucco ornaments, Thoſe in the cieling 
repreſent ſtandards, and other French trophies, 8 

The upper part of the garden compoſes a large wilder- 
neſs, on the border of which ſtands a Moreſque building, 
commonly called the Alhambra, This conſiſts of a ſaloon, 
with a portico of coupled columns, and crowned with a 
lanthorn. | LY | 

On an open ſpace, near the centre of the ſame wilderneſs, 
is erected the tower commonly called the Great Pagoda. 
This was begun under Sir William Chambers's direction, in 
the autumn of the year 1761, and covered in the ſpring of 
the year 1762. The deſign is an imitation of the Eaſtern 
temples, and particularly of the Chineſe Taa, The baſe is 
a regular octagon, forty-nine feet in diameter; and the ſuper- 
ſtructure is likewiſe a regular octagon in its plan, and its ele- 
vation compoſed of ten priſms, which form the ten different 
ſtories of the buildings. The loweſt of theſe is'twenty-ſix 
feet in diameter, excluſive of the portico which ſurrounds it, 
andeighteen feet high; the ſecond is twenty-five feet in dia- 
meter, and ſeventeen. feet high; and all the reſt diminiſh in 
diameter and height, in the ſame arithmetical proportion, to 
the ninth ſtocy, which is eighteen feet ia diameter, and ten 
feet high. The tenth ſtory is ſeventeen feet in diameter, 
and, with the covering, twenty feet high ; and the finiſhing 
on the top is ſeventeen feet high: ſo that the whole ſtructute, 
from the baſe to the top of the fleuron, is one hundred and 
ſixty-three feet. Each ftory finiſhes with a projecting roof, 
after the Chineſe manner, covered with plates of varniſhed. 
icon of different colours; and round each of them there is a 
gallery encloſed with a rail, All the angles of the roof are 
adorned with large dragons, being eighty. in number, covered' 
with a kind of thin glaſs of various colours, which produces 
a moſt dazzling reflexion; and the whole ornament at the 
top is double gilt, The walls of the building are compoſed _ 
of very hard bricks; the outſide of well-coloured and well 
matched grey- ſtocks, neatly laid, and with ſuch care, that 
there js not the leaſt crack or fracture in the whole ſtrucure, 
notwithſtanding its great height, and the expedition with 
which it was built. The ſtair-caſe, which leads to the diffe- 
rent ſtories, is in the centre of the building. 

Notwithſtanding the ground on which this ſtructure is 
erected lies low, we have, on a clear day, a very fine proſpect 
from the top of this elegant building; wheace we may (ee 
northward, the hills of Harrow, Hampſtead, and Highgate, 

Vol. II. "2 00 ſouthward 
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ſouthward to BanſteaJ-downs and Epſom, taking in all that 
fine proſpect of this county, including Eſher, 3 a I 
Wimbleton, Richmond Park, Putney-Heath, with the whole 


county away to Carſhalton and Croydon, &c, Eaſtward we 


have a fine view of the river up to London, with the beauti- 
ful ſeats and pleaſant villages on each ſide, to Blackheath and 


- Shooter's Hill, which bound the proſpect on this ſide. In 


the ſame manner the Thames affords a fine proſpeR weſtward, 
of Hampton-Court, and all the delightful country ſeats and 
villages along the river to Maidenhead- bridge, Windſor, &c. 
In ſhort, there is not, perhaps, another place in the world, 
from which ſo beautiful, populous, and well cultivated a ſpot 
can be ſeen, as from the top of the Pagoda in Kew- gardens. 

Near the Great Pagoda, on a riſing ground, backed with 
thickets, ſtands the Moſque, which was deſigned and built by 
Sir William Chambers in the year 1761. Th: body of the 
building conſiſts of an octagon ſaloon in the ceatre, flanked 
with two cabinets, finiſhing with one large dome, and 
two ſmall ones. The large dome is crowned with a creſcent, 
and its upright part contains twenty-eight little arches, which 
give light to the ſaloon. On the three front ſides of the cen» 
tral octagon are three doors, giving entrance to the building; 
over each of which there is an Arabic inſcription, which may 
be thus tranſlated ; WEE 


Let there be no force in religion. 
«© There is but one God. Na, | 
% Do not make any image or repreſentation of the Deity,” 


The minarets are placed at each end of the principal building 


In the deſign of them, as well as in the whole exterior deco- 
ration of the building itſelf, Sir William Chambers has en- 
deavoured to collect the principal particularities of the Turkiſh 
architecture. With regard to the interior decoration, he has 
not ſo ſcrupulouſly adhered to their ſtyle in building, but has 


aimed at ſomething uncommon, and at the ſame time pleaſing, 


At the eight angles of the room are palm trees modelled in 
ſtucco, painted and varniſhed with various hucs of green, in 
imitation of nature; which at the top ſpread, and ſupport 
the dome, repreſented as formed of reeds, bound together with 
ribbons of ſilk. The cove is ſuppoſed to be perforated, and 
a brilliant ſunny ſky appears, finely painted by Mr, Wilſon, 
of Covent-garden, the celebrated landſcape painter. 

In the way from the Moſque towards the palace, there is a 
Gothic bvilding, deſigned by Mr. Muntz, the front repreſent- 
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ing a cathedral, The Gallery of Antiques was deſigned by 
Chambers, and executed in the year 1757. Continuing your 
way from the laſt mentioned building towards the palace, 
near the banks of the lake, ſtands the Temple of Arethuſa, a 
ſmall Tonic building of four” columns, Near it there is a 
bridge thrown over a narrow channel of water, and leading to. 
the iſland in the lake, The defign is, in a great meaſure, ta- 
ken from one of Palladio*'s wooden bridges. It was erected 
in one night. | | 

In various parts of the garden are ereQed covered ſeats z 
and beſides the other buildings that have been mentioned, 
there is alſo the Temple of Peace. This was erected in 
commemoration of the peace of 1763. The portico is Hex- 
aſtyle Ionic, the columns fluted, the entablature enriched, and 
the tympan of the pediment adorned with baſſo relieros. The 
cell is in the form of a Latin croſs, the ends of which are 
cloſed with ſemi-circular ſweeps, wherein are niches for 
ſtatues. It is richly finiſhed with ſtucco ornamenrs, alluſive 
to the occaſion on which it was erected. 6 | 

The Ruin at Kew was deſigned and built by Sir William 
Chambers in the year 1759, in order to make a paſſage for 
carriages and cattle over one of the principal walks of the 
garden. His intention was to imitate a Roman antiquity, 
built of brick, with an incruſtation of ſtone, The deſigu is 
a triumphal arch, originally with three apertures, but two of 
them are now cloſed up, and converted into rooms, to which 
you enter by doors made in the fides of the principal arch. 
Both the fronts of the ſtructure are ruſtic, The north front 
is confined between rocks, overgrown with briars and other 
wild plants, and topped with thickets, amongſt which are ſeen 
ſeveral eolumns, and other fragments of buildings; and at a 
little diſtance beyond the arch is ſeen an antique ſtatue of a 
muſe, The central ſtructure of the ruin is bounded on each 
fide by a range of arches, There is a great quantity of cor- 
nices, and other fragmeats, ſpread over the ground, ſeemingly 
fallen from the buildings; and in the thickets on each ſide 
are ſeen ſeveral remains of piers, brick walls, and other 
tuins. | ' 

The gardens of Kew undoubtedly are, upon the whole, ex- 
tremely pleaſing; but it has been thought, and not without 
reaſon, that with regard to the ornaments and buildings there- 
in, a fondneſs for Turkiſh and Chineſe chequer work has too 
much prevailed, in preference to the more beautiful models of 
Grecian and Roman architecture. | 
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The palace at Richmond was antiently the ſeat of our mo- 
narchs, and from its ſplendour was called Shene, which in 
the Saxon tongue ſignifies bright or ſhining. Here died 
Edward the Third, ſo much celebrated in the Engliſh an- 
nals; and here alſo died Queen Anne, the wife of Richard 
the Second, who firſt taught the Engliſh women the uſe of 
the ſide ſaddle ; for before her time they uſed to ride aſtride. 
Richard was fo afflicted at her death, that it gave him ſuch a 
diſlike to the place where it happened, that he defaced the fine 
palace. But it was repaired and, beautified by King Henry 
the Fiſth, who, had he lived, intended to have made it his 
ſummer reſidence ; but during the long wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, it was greatly neglected, and 
at laſt conſumed by fire in the year 1497. It did not, how- 
ever, remain long in ruins; for Henry the Seventh cauſed it 
to be rebuilt according to the beſt rules of architecture in that 
age, and commanded that the name of the village ſhould be 
changed from Shene to Richmond; he having borne the title 
[ of Earl of Richmond, before he obtained the crown by the 
| defeat and death of Richard the Third; Henry the Seventh 
Mi died here, and here alſo his grand-daughter Queen Elizabeth 
| breathed her laſt, 730 | | ) 
| The late palace, which was finely ſituated, was a very plain 


| edifice-built by the Duke of Ormond, who received a grant 
'W of a conſiderable ſpace of land about Richmond, from King 
| William the Third, as a reward for his military ſervices; 
| but it devolved to the crown on that nobleman's attainder, in 
| the beginning of the reign of King George the Firſt, His 
late Mzjeſty took great delight here, and made ſeveral im- 
provementsin hte palace, while Queen Caroline amuſed herſelf 
| at her royal dairy- houſe, Merlin's-cave, the Hermitage, and 
[ other improvements which ſhe made in the park and gardens 
[ of this pleaſing retreat. And the preſent King chiefly re- 
j ſided here, during the ſummer ſeaſon, before the death of his 
U mother, the late Princeſs Dowager of Wales, when he re- 
| moved to Kew. And the palace here has been pulled down, 
| and a new one begun to be erected,  _ 
[| As to the gardens at Richmond, they are extremely fine, 
| 
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without offering a violence to nature; and Pope's advice with 
_ reſpe to planting, has been conſidered as a very accurate de- 
ſcription of the beauties to be found here: | 
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« To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
/ , «6 To rear the column, or the arch to bend; 
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% To ſwell the terrace, or to fink the grot, 
4 In all let nature never be forgot. 
« Conſult the genius of the place in all, 
e That tells the waters or to riſe or fall; 
«« Or helps th* ambitious hill the heavens to ſcale, 
« Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale ; 
Calls in the country, catches op*ning glades, 
a ow willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades ; 
« Now breaks, or now directs th? intending lines; 
« Paints as you plant, and as you work, deſigns,” 


In ſhort, almoſt every thing in Richmond-gardens has an 
2preeable wildneſs, and a pleaſing irregularity, that cannot 
fail to charm all who are in love with nature, and afford a 
much higher and more laſting ſatisfaction, than the ſtiff deco- 
corations of art, where the artiſt loſes ſight of nature, which 
alone ought to direct his hand. 

On entering theſe rural walks, you are conducted to the 
dairy, a neat but low brick building, to which there is an 
aſcent by a flight of ſteps; in the front is a handſome angular 
pediment, which has a fine effect on the eye of the ſpectator. 
The walls on the inſide are covered with ſtucco, and the 
houſe is furniſhed ſuitable to a royal dairy, all the veſſels for 
holding the milk being of the fineſt china, and the moſt beau= 
tiful patterns. | 

On a mount near one ſide of the dairy, is a temple, on the 
top of which is a circular dome and ball, being ſupported by 
pillars of the Tuſcan order. Near the river is a wood, through 
which there is a walk to an elegant ſtructure, called the 
Queen's Pavilion, and near it is a ſmall ſummer houſe The 
great ſummer houſe is ſituated near the borders of the wood, 
and is a fine light airy building, having lofty windows, from 
which there is a moſt delightful proſpect over the river to 
Sion- houſe, the ſeat of the Duke of Northumberland. In 
this edifice are two good pictures, repreſenting the taking of 
Vigo by the Duke of Ormond, . '' 

Merlin's Cave, a Gothic building, covered with thatch, is 
near a pond at the end of a labyrinth; and in it is a library, 
conſiſting of a well choſen collection of the works of modern 
authors, neatly bound in vellum, Merlia is repreſented like 
one of the antient Britiſh bards, and Queen Elizabeth in the 
dreſs mentioned by ancient authors to have been worn by the 
Amazons: both theſe.are waxen figures, | | 

On leaving this edifice, which has an antique and venefa- 
ble appearance, you come to a large oval of about five hun- 
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dred feet in diameter, called the Foreſt-oval z and turning from 
hence you have a view of the Hermitage, a groteſque building, 
which ſeems as if it had ſtood many hundred years, though it 


wos only built by order of the late Queen Caroline, It has 


three arched doors, and the middle part which projects for- 
ward, is adorned with a kind of ruinous angular pediment; 


the ſtones of the whole edifice appear as if rudely laid to- 


gether, and the venerable look of the whole is improved by 
the thickneſs of the ſolemn grove behind, and the litile turret 
on the top with a bell, to which you may aſcend by a winding 


walk. The inſide is in the form of an oRagon with niches, 


in which are the buſts of five celebrated men, who have been 
juſtly numbered amongſt the greateſt ornaments of this coun- 
try; namely, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, Mr. Wollaſton, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Mr. Robert Boyle. 

Leaving this ſeat of contemplation, you paſs through fields 
cloathed with graſs, and alſo through corn fields, and a wild 
ground interſperſed with broom and furze, which afford excel- 
lent ſhelter for hares and pheaſants; of which laſt there are 


here great numbers very tame. From this pleaſing variety, in 
which nature appears in all her forms of cultivation, and of 


barren wildneſs, ycu come to an amphitheatre formed by young 
elms, and a diagonal wilderneſs, through which you paſs to the 
foreſt walk, which extends about half a mile, and then paſſing 
through a ſmall wilderneſs, you leave the gardens; to the weſt 
of which are ſeen the fine houſes of ſeveral of the nobility 
and gentry. The grand terrace, which overlooks the river, 
is admired by all foreigners, 11 

For the amuſement of the reader the above deſcription is 
ſuffezed to remain, nearly the ſame as it appeared in the former 
editions of this work ; but theſe gardens have, within theſe 
few years, undergone an univerſal improvement, by command, 
of their Majeſties, under the direction of Mr. Brown, The 
road, which uſed to paſs between the garden and the Thames, 
being removed, the form of the terrace is entirely changed ; 
and, inſtead of one great unvaried line, now poſſeſſes all the 
variety which trees and gentle inequalities can give it, and, 


falling into gentle and ſhelving ſlopes to the Thames, forms a 


moſt beautiful bank to that noble river. The dairy houſe, 
hermitage, Merlin's-cave, &c. have been removed, and the 
whole of the gardens laid out in the modern taſte, 


' Richmend Pork, ſometies called the New Park. is one of 
the beſt parks in England. It was made in the reign of King 
8 _  Chatle 
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Charles the Firſt, and encloſed with a brick wall, ſaid to be 
eleven miles in compaſs, In this park there is a little hill caſt 
ups called King Henry's Mount, from which is a proſpect of 
fix counties, with a diſtant view of thecity of London, and of 
Windſor Caſtle, The New Lodge in his park, built by the 
late Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, is a very elegant 
edifice. It is built of ſtone in a ſquare form, with wings on 
each fide of brick, It ſtands on a riſing ground, and com- 
mands a very good proſpect of the park. This park is the 
largeſt of any within'the environs of London, except that of 
Windſor, and the fineſt too; for though it has little more than 
a wild variety of natural beauties to ſhew, yet theſe are ſuch as 
cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who are as much delighted with 
views in their rudeſt appearance, as in all the elegance of de- 
' {gn and nature. 


At Peter/ſham ſtood a delightful ſeat built by the late Earl 
of Rocheſter, Lord High Treaſurer in the reign of Kigg 
James the Second. This fine houſe was burnt down in the 
year 1720 ſo ſuddenly, that the family, who were all at home, 
had ſcarcely time to ſave their lives. By this accident the cu» 
rious collection of paintings, the noble furniture, and the in- 
eſtimable library of the firſt Earl of Clarendon, author of the 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion in 1646, were conſumed, |. 

On the ground where this houſe ſtood, another was erected 
after one of the deſigns of the Earl of Burlington, for the Karl 
of Harrington, to whom it now belongs, The front near 
the court is very plain, and the entrance to the houſe is not 
very extraordinary: but the ſouth front, next the garden, is 
bold and regular, and the apartments on that fide, chiefly de- 
ſigned for ſtate, are extremely elegant. The gardens were 
formerly crowded with plantations near the houſe, but now 
they are laid open in lawns of graſs. The kitchen garden, 
before ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the houſe, is removed out of 
ſight, and the ground converted to an open ſlope of graſs, 
leading up to a terrace of great length ; from -which there is 
a proſpeQt of the Thames, of Twickenham, and of all the fine 
ſeats round that part of the county. On the other ſide of the 
terrace, is a plantation on a riſing ground; and on the ſummit 
of the hill is a fine pleaſure houſe, which on every ſide com- 
mands a ptoſpect of the country for many miles. 


At Ham, near Richmond, the Earl of Dyſart has an hand- 
ſome ſear, which was formerly in the poſſeſon of the Duke of 
| 125 AE Lauderdale, 
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Lauderdale, It is cloſe by the river, and King Charles the 
Second uſed to be frequently at this pleaſant ſeat, being much 
delighted with it. The houſe is ſurrounded by thoſe beauti- 
ful walks, called Ham Walks, which are ſo much and de. 
fervedly admired, | 


Beddingion, which is at alittle diſtance from Croydon, is the 
feat and manor of the ancient family of the Carews. It is a 
noble edifice z but the wings are too deep for the body of the 
houſe; tor they ſhould either have been placedat a greater 
diſtance, or not have been ſo long. The court before them is 
fine, as is the canal in the park, which lies before this court, 
and has a river running through it. All the flat part of the 
park is taken up with very fine gardens, which extend in viſ. 
tas two or three miles. It is ſaid that the orange trees, which 
formerly grew here in the open air, have been killed by too 
great a care to preſerve them, They had originally only 
moving houſes, to ſhelter them in winter from the ſeverity of 
the weather; but ſome years ago, the owner was at the expence 
of erecting a fine green-houſe, with ſaſhes in front, ſince 
which time the trees began to decay, though they had ſtood 
herein the open ground above an hundred years, and annually 
produced great quantities of fruit. The pleaſure- houſe, 
which was built by Sir Francis Carew, has the famous Spa- 
niſh Armada painted on the top of it, and under it is a cold 
bath, | 


Near Ewell, about two miles from Epſom, a magnificent 
palace was erected by King Henry the Eighth, that obtained the 
name of Nonſuch from its unparalleled beauty. The learned 
Hentzer, a German, who wrote his Itinerarium in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, ſpeaking of this palace, ſays, it was 
built with an exceſs of magnificence and elegance, even to 
oftentation, * One would imagine,” ſays he, that every 
thing in the power of architecture to perform, was employed 
in this work: There are every where ſo many ſtatues that 
ſeem to breathe ſo many miracles of conſummate art, ſo many 
caſts that rival even the perfection of Roman antiquity, that 
it may well claim and juſtify the name of Nonſuch. The 
palace is ſo encompaſſed with parks, with deer, delightful gar- 
dens, groves, and walks ſo embrowned by trees, that it ſeem to 
be a place pitched upon by Pleaſure herſelf, to dwell in along 
with Health. In the pleaſure gardens are many columns and 

pyramids of marble, and two fountains which ſpout water: 
A” f | one 
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one has a pyramid, upon which are perched ſmall birds that 
ſtream water out of their bills. In the grove of Diana is the 
other fountain, where Acteon is repreſented turned into a ſtag, 
as he was ſprinkled by the goddeſs and her nymphs, There 
is, beſides, another marble pyramid, filled with concealed 
pipes, which ſprinkle all who come within their reach.“ Such 
js the deſcription which Hentzer gave of this palace and gar- 
dens; but the palace was afterwards ſuffered to fall to decay; 
and King Charles the Second giving it to one of his miſtreſſes, 
the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, ſhe pulled it down, and ſold the 
materials, with which a new houſe was built by the Earlof 
Berkeley, and which afterwards came into poſſeſſion of the 


” 


| 
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Earl of, Guilford, to whom it now. belongs, and was named 


At Peckham, in the pariſh of Camberwell, is a ſeat of the 
hte Lord Trevor, built in the reign of King James the Se- 
cond, by Sir Thomas Bond, who being deeply engaged in the 
pernicious ſchemes of that imprudent prince, was obliged to 
leave the kingdom with him, when the houſe was plundered by 
the populace, and became forfeited to the crown. The front 
of the houſe ſtands to the north, with a ſpacious garden be- 
fore it, from which extends two rows of large elms, of con- 
ſiderable length, through which the tower of London termi- 
nates the proſpect, But on each fide of this avenue you have 
a view of London; and the maſts of veſſels appearing at 


bigh water over the trees and houſes up to Greenwich, greatly 


improve the proſpect. The village of Peckham, which lies 
on the back fide of the gardens, is ſhut out from the view by 
plantations, - The kitehen garden and the walls were planted 
with the choicelt fruit trees from France, and an experienced 
gardener. was ſcat for from Paris to have the management of 
them ; ſo that the collection of fruit trees in this garden has 
been accounted one of the. beſt in England. After the death 
of the late Lord Trevor, this ſeat was purchaſed bv a private 
g:atleman, who made ſome very conſiderable, improvements. 


| Lambeth Palace, the reſidence of the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury for ſeyeral ages, was originally built by Baldwin, 
Archbiſhop of that ſee, in the year 1188. He firſt intended 
to have raiſed a ſuperb ſtructure at Hackington, near this 
place; but the monks with whom he was at variance, obtained 
the Pope's: mandate againſt it; when, taking dowa what he 
had erected, he remoyed the beſt of .the materials to Lambeth, 
Vol, II. 2 0 with 
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with which be built the palace, a college and church, having 
before purchaſed the ground of the Biſhop and canvent of 
Rocheſter, by a fair exchange. 

In the year 1250, Boniface, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having, by his arrogance, rendered himſelf hateful to the eiti- 
zens of London, retired, for the ſecurity of his perſon, to 
this palace; and finding it in a ruinous condition, within the 
ſpace of three years rebuilt the whole north fide, the archie- 
piſcopal apartments, the library and cloiſters, the guard cham- 
ber, the chapel, and Lollards- tower, 

From that time this palace became the reſidence of the 
greateſt perſons of the church, and was ſoon enlarged by many 
additional buildings. Cardinal Pole built the gate, which, 
for that time, is a noble ſtructure. The Lollards-tower 
which was thus named from a room in it prepared for the im- 
priſonment of the followers of Wickliff, the firſt Engliſh 
reformer, who were called Lollards, was finiſhed by Chichely, 
. and remains a laſting monument of his cruelty and antichriſ- 

tian ſpirit. It is a ſmall room, twelve feet broad and nine 
long, planked with elm, and there ſtill remain eight rings and 
ſtaples, to which pious men were chained for preſuming to 
differ in opinion from that prelate. The ſpacious hall was 
erected by Juxon, and the brick edifice between the gate and 
this hall was begun by Archbiſhop Saucroft, and finiſhed by 
the immortal Tillotſon. 

From the preſent ſtructure being thus erected at different 
periods, it is not at all ſurprizing that it has but little appear- 
ance of uniformity; but the edifice, though old, is in moſt 
parts ſtrong z the corners are ſaced with ruſtic, and the top 
ſurrounded with battlements; but the principal apartments are 
well proportioned, and well enlightened : the Gothic work 
about it is irregularly diſpoſed, and it is in itfelf irregular, 
Some of the inner rooms are too cloſe and confined; but 
there are many others open and pleaſant in themſelves, with 
the advantage of being convenient, and of affording very 
agreeable proſpects. For as this palace is ſituated on the bank 
of the Thames, it affords a fine view up and down the river, 
and, from the higher apartments, à pruſpect of the country 
every way. The palace, with the rows of trees before it, 
and Lambeth church adjoining, when viewed from the Thames, 
make a very pretty pictureſque appearance, - , | 

In this palace is a very fine library founded in the year 
1610, by Archbiſhop Sancroft, who left by will all his books 
for the uſe of his ſucceſſors in the arc hiepiſcopal ſee 8 

| tetbury. 
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lerbury. This library has been greatly increaſed by the be- 
nefactions of the Archbiſhops Abbot, Sheldon, and Tenni« 
ſon, and conſiſts of fix hundred and ſeventeen volumes in ma- 
puſeript, and above fourteen thouſand five hundred printed 
books. | 


At Eaſt Sheen, a pleafant village ſituated a little to the ſouth 
of Mortlake, is the fine ſeat. of Lord Viſcount Palmerſton, 

the ſuceeflor of Sir William Temple. The gardens were 

laid out and compleated by Sir William Temple, who ſpent 

much of his time here. This eminent man was an excellent 

judge of gardening, and was very fond of his garden; in which 

he ſome what reſembled Epicurus,-whom ia this reſpect he ad- 

mired, and concerning whom he thus expreſſes himſelf, in his 

Eflay on Gardening. Epicurus (ſays he) paſſed his life 

whally in his garden; there he ſtudied, there he exerciſed, 

there he taught his philoſophy ; and indeed no other fort of 
abode feems tu contribute fo much, to both the tranquility of 
mind, and indolence of body, which he made his chief ends. 

The ſweetnefs of air, the pleaſantneſs of ſmells, the verdure 
of plants, the cleannefs and lightneſs of food, his exerciſes 
of working or walking, but above all, the exemption from 

cares and ſolicitude, ſeem equally to favour and improve, 
both contemplation and health, the enjoyments of ſenſe and 
EN and theieby the quiet and caſe both of body and 

mind.“ | 


Eßer Place was the ſeat of the late Henry Pelham, Eſq, 
The houfe is a Gothic ſtruQure, built of a brownith red 
brick, with ſtone facings to the doors, windows, &c. It 
fiands upon almoſt the loweſt ground belonging to it, and has 
the river Mole gliding cloſe by it and through the grounds, 
This houſe was originally one of thoſe built by Cardinal Wol- 
key ; but the late Mr. Pelham rebuile the whole, except the 
two towers in the old body of the houſe, which are the ſame 
that belonged to the old building, and the whole is rebuilt in 
the ſame ſtyle of architecture it was before, Which uniformity 
is certainly better than an unnatural mixture of Gothic, and 
modern, too often practiſed, There is a fine ſummer-houſe 
built upon a hill on the left hand as you enter, which com- 
mands the view of the houſe, park, and country round on both 
lides the Thames for many miles. The park and ground in 
which the houſe is ſituated pegs quite plain and unadorned 
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yet perhaps not a little art has been uſed to give it this natural 
and ſimple appearance, which is certainly very pleaſing. 

The grove was planted by the ſame maſterly hand as that at 
Claremont; but the neceflity of accommodating the young 
plantation to ſome large trees which grew there before, has 
confined its variety. The groups are few and ſmall, there 
not being room for larger or more; there were no opportuni- 
ties to form continued narrow glades between oppoſite lines; 
the vacant ſpaces are therefore chiefly irregular openings ſpread« 
ing every way, and great differences of diſtance between the 
trees are the principal variety: but the grove winds along the 
bank of a large river, on the fide and at the foot of a very 
ſudden aſcent, the upper part of which is covered with wood, 
In one place it preſſes cloſe to the covert, retires from it in 
another, and in a third ſtretches acroſs. a bold receſs, which 
runs up high into the thicket, The trees ſometimes over- 
ſpread the flat below, ſometimes leave an open ſpace to the ri- 
ver, and at other times crown the brow of a large knole, climb 
up a ſteep, or hang on a gentle declivity. - Theſe varieties in 
the ſituation more than compenſate for the want of variety in 
the diſpoſition of the trees; and the many happy circum» 
ſtances which concur, _ 3 
In Eſher's peaceful gro ve. 

Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham's love, 

render this little ſpot more agreeable than any at Claremont. 

The wood in the park is well diſpoſed, and conſiſts of fine 
oak, elm, and other trees; and the whole country round ap- 
pears finely ſhaded with wood. B40 . 

The grand floor of the houſe is elegantly finiſhed, and con- 
ſiſts of ſix rooms. In the great parlour are the portraits of 
Mr. Pelham, Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, 
Lord Townſhend, Duke of Rutland, the late Duke of De- 
vonſhire, and the late Duke of Grafton; a picture of the 
late Lady Catherine Pelham and her ſon is over the chimney. 
In the drawing- room over the chimney there is a picture of 
King Charles the Second, when only eleven years old, by 
Vandyke. The libraryis curiouſly finiſhed, and there is a good 
collection of books in it, if | 


Claremont, late the ſeat of the Duke of Newcaſtle, but now 
of Lord Clive, is ſituated a little beyond Eſher, The houſe 
was deſigned and built by Sir John Vanbrugh in a whimſical 
ſtile of architecture. It was afterwards purchaſed of vir 
John by his Grace, who was at a great expence in Improving 
the 
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we place. The ſtructure, though ſingular, did not appear ir- 
regulars It was built of brick, with a good deal of variety 
in it, and of conſiderable extent, but not much elevated, The 
Duke built a grand room for the reception of company, when 


—ͤ — 


a 
ä numerous, which made the ends of the houſe not appear ſimi- 
e lar. The houſe had a lawn in front, ſhaded on each fide with 
- trees, and the ground behind it rifing gradually, ſhewed the 
; tiees there alſo, ſo that the houſe appeared to be embowered 
4 by them, except juſt in the front; and the white ſummers 
e houſe, with four pinnacles, one at each corner, built on the 
e mount which gave name to the place, when viewed from be- 
y fore the front of the houſe, roſe up finely from behind the 
. trees, and altogether formed a very pleaſing appearance. The 
n late Lord Clive pulled the whole of this down, and erected 2 
h moſt ſuperb and elegant villa in a much better ſituation, The 
- park in which it is ſituated is diſtinguiſhed by its noble woods, 
. lawns, walks, mounts, proſpects, &, The ſummer-houſe, 
lb called the Belvidere, at about a mile diſtance from the houſe, 
in on that ſide of the park next Eſher, affords a very beautiful 
in and extenſive view of the country quite round; yet that from 
* the ſummer=houſe at Eſher- place, which is juſt by, is perhaps 
no way inferior to it, | ; 
A very ingenious author obſerves, that, * at Claremont the 
walk to the cottage, though deſtitute of many natural advan - 
A tages, and eminent for none; though it commands no proſ- 
ne pet ; though the water below it is a trifling pond; though it 
= has nothing, in ſhort, but inequality of ground to recommend 
it; is yet the fineſt part of the garden: Fora grove is there 
3k planted, in a gently curved direction, all along the fide _ 
er of a hill, and on the very edge of a wood, which riſes above it. 
rd, Large receſſes break it into ſeveral clumps, which hang down 
Jes the declivity ; ſome of them approaching but none reaching 
the quite to the bottom. "Theſe receſſes. are ſo deep as to form 
ey. great openings in the midſt of the grove; they penetrate al- 
> of molt to the covert; but the clumps being all equally ſuſpend- 
by ed from the wood, and a line of open plantation, though 
ood ſometimes narrow, running conſtantly along the top, a con- 
tinuation of, grove is preſerved, and the connection between 
the parts is never broken. Even a group, which is near one 
10W of the extremities, and ſtands out quite detached, is ſtill in _ 
zuſe ſtile ſo ſimilar to the reſt as not to lole all relation. Each of 
ical theſe clumps is compoſed of. ſeveral others {till more inti- 
Sir mately united; each is full of groups, ſometimes of no more 


than two trees, ſometimes of four or five, and now and thea 
| in 
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ter with perpetual amuſement.“ 


e over it, and cloſes the proſpect that way wat bo 


| ee It is ſituated between the Duke of Neweaftle's, 


| lide of the terrace, and the Wey, which runs directly through 


a ſwing bridge over the Wey, which may be turned aſide at 


in larger eluſters; an irregular waving line, ifluing rom f 
little crowd, 10 itſelf in the next, or a few ſcattered tree 
drop in a n diſtant ſucceſſion from the one to the other 
The intervals, winding here like a glade, and widening th 
into broader openings, differ in extent, in figure, and direc 
tion; but all the groups, the lines, and the intervals, 2 

collected Mto large general clumps, each of which is at th 
fame time both compact and free, identical and varſous. Phe 
whole is a place wherein to tarry ee ſaut 


Ouotlanh, near Weybridge, i in be feat of che Duke of Nes 
8 The park is about four miles round. The bouſsi 
ſituated about the middle of the terrace, the majeſtic grandi 
ef which, and the beautiful landſcape whieh it commands 
words cannot deſeribe, nor the pencil: n; as to giv 
an adequate idea of thisfice ſcene, © © 

The ſerpentine river which you look Jownt upon :frows the 
terrace; though artificial, appears as beautiful as it could do 
were it natural; and a ſtranger who did not know the place 
would conclude it to be the. Thames, in which opinion be 
would be confirmed by the view of Walton bridge over that 
river, Which by a happy contrivance is made to leok like a 


Ham Farm, near Weybridge, is the ſeat of the Earl of 


and the late Mr. Southcote's. The houſe is a large handſome 
ſtructure, built regularly of brick, with a fine lawn before the 
garden ſiont. I he grounds about it conſiſt of about five 
hundred acres, one hundred and thirty of which are laid out 
for pleaſure, beſides a paddock of about ſixty acres. Herę it 
2 fine command of water, there being two navigable rivers, 
the Thames, which comes with a fine bending courſe by the 


the grounds, and joins the Thames at the terrace. There is 


pleaſure, to let boats and other veſſels paſs, - The Wey is nas 
vigable up to Guilford. and other places. The terrace next 
the Thames is beautiful; and though it lies upon a flat, there 
ate ſome good views from it, and from othet parts of the gat> 
dens. This place was firſt: beautified by the Counteſs of 
mann in the e of James the Second. 

A | 4 en Hircont's | 
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| Hircomb's Place, near Kingſton upon Thames, as one of 
the houſes of Richard Neviſ, Earl of Warwick, who was 
ſurnamed the King-mater, becauſe he placed Edward the 
Fourth upon the throne, and afterwards, dethroning him 
again, reſtored Henry the Sixth. This famous nobleman, ia 
fortune, power, and influence, was the moſt conſiderable ſub= 
et who ever appeared in England. In the magnificence of 
his living, and his unbounded hoſpitaity, he excelled all bis 
cotemporaries.,, Whether he reſided in town, or in the coun 
try, he always kept open houſe. At his houſe in London, we 
are told, fix oxen were generally eaten daily for breakfaſts 
very foldier might come into his kitchen, and take away 
phate ver meat he could carry off upon the point of his dag- 

r which is not a ſtronget proof of the hoſpitality of this 

ord, than of the plain and ſimple manners of the age in 
which he lived, It is ſaid by ſome writers, that no leſs than 
thirty thouſand perſons lived daily at his board, in the diffe- 
ent manors and caſtles which he poſlefled in England, 


Pain's Hill, near Cobham, was formerly the ſeat of the 
Hon. Charles Hamilton, but now of Benjamia Bond Hope 
kins, Eſq. It is ſituated on the utmoſt verge of a moor, 
which riſes above a fertile plain, watered by the Mole. Large 
rallies, deſcending in different directions towards the river, 
break the brow into ſeparate eminences; and the gardens are 
extended. along the edge, in a ſemi-circular form, between the 
winding river which deſcribes their outward boundary, and 
the park which fills up the cavity of the creſcent. The 
maor lies behind the place, and ſometimes appears too conſpi- 
cuouſly ; but the views on the other ſides into the cultivated 
country are agreeable ; they are terminated by hills at a com- 
petent diſtance ; the plaia is ſufficiently varied with otyeRs ; 
and the richeſt meadows overſptread the bottom juſt below ; 
the proſpe cts are, however, only pretty, not fiac, and the niver 
i languid and dull. Pain's Hill is therefore little benefitted 
by external circumſtances; but the diſpoſition of the gardeas 
atfords frequent opportunities of ſeeing the ſeveral parts, the 
dae irom the other, acroſs the park, in a variety of advan- 
lageous fituationse:-» Fs 
Tue houſe, which was lately built by the pfeſent poſſeTor, 
is an elegant villa, and ſtands in the centre of the creſcent, on 
2 hill which has a very fine and commanding proſpect both 
vt the park and the country. The views are charming, and 
ia the adjacent thicket is a parterte, and an orangery, where 


the 
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the exotic plants are, during the ſummer, intermixed with 

common ſhrubs, and a conſtant ſucceſſion of flowers. 
This hill is divided from another much larger by a mall 
valley; and on the top of the ſecond eminence, at a © ſeat juſt 
above a large vineyard which overſpreads all the fide, and 
hangs down to the lake below, a ſcene totally different ap- 
pears : the general proſpect, though beautiful, is the circum- 
ſtance the leaſt engaging; the attention is immediately at- 
trated from the cultivated plain by the point of a hanging 
wood at a diſtance, but ſtill within the place, and which is not 
only a noble object in itſelf, but affords the moſt pleaſing en- 
couragement to all who delight in gardening ; for it has been 
T2iſed by the preſent. poſſeſſor, and, by its ſituation, its thick- 
nefs, and extent, while it retains the freſhneſs of a young 
plantation, has already in appearance all the maſly richneſs of 
an old one. Oppoſite to the hill thus covered js another in 
the country, of a fimilar ſhape, but bare and barren ; and be- 
yond the opening between them, the moor falling back into a 
wide concave cloſes the interval. Had all theſe heights be- 
Jonged to the ſame perſon, and been planted in the ſame man- 
ner, they would have compoſed as great, as romantic a ſcene, 
as any of thoſe which we ſeldom ſee, but always behold with 
admiration, the work of nature alone, matured by the growth 

of ages. x 

But Pain's Hill is all a new creation; and a boldneſs of de- 
ſign, and a happineſs of execution, attend the wonderful efforts 
which art has there, made to rival nature. Another point of 
the ſame eminence exhibits a landſcape diſtinguiſhed from the 
laaſt in every reſpeR, except in the time of its exiſtence :. it 
is all within the place, and commanded from an open Gothic 
building, quite on the edge of a high ſteep, which aſcends im- 
mediately above a fine artificial lake in the bottom ; the 
whole of this lake cannot be ſeen at once; but by its ſhape, 
by the diſpoſition of ſome iſlands, and by the trees in them 
and on the banks, it always ſeems larger than it is: on the 
 Jeft are continued plantations, to exclude the country; on 
the right, all the park opens; and in front, beyond the water, 
is the hanging wood, the point of which was to be ſeen be- 
fore, but here it extends quite acroſs the view, and diſplays 
all its extent, and all its varieties. A wide river, iſſuing irom 
the lake, paſſes under a bridge of five arches clole to the out- 
lets, then ditects its way to the wood, and flows underneath 
it. On the fide of the hill is couched a low hermitage, en- 
compaſſed with thicket, and overhung with ſhade, and far to 
| the 
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he right, on the utmoſt ſummit, riſes. a lofty tower, eminent 
dove all the trees. About the hermitage, the cloſeſt covert, 
und the darkeſt greens, ſpread their gloom : in other places the 
ints are mixed; and in one a little glimmering light marks an 
opening in the wood, and diverſifies its uniformity, without 
diminiſhing. its , greatneſs. I hroughout this illuſtrious ſcene 
conſiſtency is pteſerved in the midſt of variety; all the parts 
unite eaſily ; the plantations in the bottom join to the wood 
which hangs on the hill; thoſe on the upper grounds of the 
park break into groves, which afterwards divide into clumps, 
and in the end taper into ſingle trees. The ground is very 
various, but it points from all ſides towards the lake, and, 
lackening its deſcent as it approaches, ſlides at laſt gently in- 
to the water. The groves and the lawns on the declivities 
ue elegant and rich; the fine expanſe of the lake, enlivened 
by the gay plantations on the banks, and the reflexion of the 
bridge upon the ſurface, , animate the landſcape; and the ex- 
tent and the height of the hanging wood gives an air of gran- 
deut to the whole. 5 1 2 1555 I W 

An eaſy winding deſcent leads from the Gothic building to 
the lake, and a broad, walk is afterwards continued along the 
banks, and acroſs an iſland, cloſe to the water on one hand, 
ard ſkirted by wood on the other: the ſpot is perfectly re- 
tired, but the retirement is chearful; the lake is calm, but it 
is full to the brim, and never darkened with ſhadow the 
walk is ſmooth and almoſt level, and touches'the very margin 
of the water; the wood, which ſecludes all view into che 
country, is compoſed of the moſt elegant trees, full of the 
lighteſt greens, and bordered with ſhrubs and flowers; and 
though the place is almoſt-ſurrounded with plantations, yet 
within itſelf it is open and airy, It is embelliſhed with three 
bridges, a ruined arch, and grotto ; and the Gothic building, 
ſtill very near, and impending directly over the lake, belongs 
to the place: but theſe objects are never viſible all together; 
they appear in ſucceſſion as the walk proceeds, and their num- 
der does not crowd the ſcene, which is eariched by theic . 
lrequenCy. | 

The tranſition is very ſudden, almoſt immediate, from this 
poliſhed ſpot, to another of the moſt uncultivated nature; 
not dreary, not romantic, but rude: it is a wood, which overs . 
ſpteads a large ttact of very uneven ground; the glades 
trough it are juſt cleared of the buſhes and plants which are 
natural to the foil ; ſometimes they are cloſed on both ſides 
with thickets, at other times they are only cut through the 
Vol, II, 2 P fern 
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fern in the openings; and even the larches and firs, which ate 
mixed with beech on the fide of the principal glade, are left in 
ſuch a ſtate of apparent neglect, that they feem to be a ſponts- 
neous production, not decorations of the walk: this is the 
hanging wood, which before was fo noble an object, and is 
now ſuch a diſtant retreat; near the tower it is thin, but about 
tze hermitage it is thiekened with trees of the darkeft preens: 
a narrow gloomy, path, overhung with Scotch and fpruce firs, 
under which the fern feems to have been killed, not cleared, 
and ſcarce a blade of grafs can grow, leads to the cell, that is 
. compoſed of logs and of roots ; the deſign is as ſimple as the 
materials, and the furniture within is old and uncouth ; all 
the circumſtances which belong to the character are retained 
in the utmoſt purity, both in the approach and theentrance; 
in the ſecond room they are ſuddenly changed for a view of 
the gardens and the country, which is rich with every appest- 
ance of inhabitants and cultivation. : From the tower on the 
top of the hill is another profpet, much more extenſive, but 
not more beautiful: the objects are not ſo well ſelected, nor 
ſeen to ſo great advantage; ſome of them are too diſtant, 
ſome of them too much below the eye; and a large portion 
of the heath intervenes, which caſts a cloud over the view. 
Not far from the tower is a ſcene poliſhed to the higheſt de- 
gree of improvement, in which ſtands's nn Doric building, 
called the Temple of Bacchus, "witli a fine portico in the 
front, a rich alto-relie o in the pediment, and on each fide 
range of pilaſters: within it is decorated with many antique 
buſts, and a moſt beautiful antique coloſſal: ſtatue of the god 
in the centre; the room has nothing of that ſolemnity which 
is often affectedly aſcribed to the character, but without being 
gaudy is full of light, of ornament, and ſplendor : the ſitus- 
tion is on a brow, which commands an agreeable proſpect; 
but the top of the hill is almoſt. a flat, diverſified however by 
ſeveral thickets, and broad walks winding between them: theſe 
walks run into each other ſo frequently, their relation is fo ap- 
parent, that the idea of the whole is never loſt in the divi- 
ſions; and the parts are, like the whole, large; they agree alſo 
in Kyle ; the interruptions therefore never deſtroy the idea of 
extent; they only change the boundavies,' and multiply the 
figures: to the grandeur which the ſpot receives from ſuch 
dimenſions, is added all the richneſs of which plantations are 
capable; the thickets are of flowering ſhrubs, and the open- 
ings are embelliſhed” with Jittle airy groups of the molt ele · 
| gant 
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gant trees, ſxirting or eroſſing the glades; but nothing is mi- 
nute, or unworthy the environs of à temple. 1 3 

The gardens end here; this is one of the extremities of the 
creſcent, and from hence to the houſe in the other extremity 
js an open walk through the park: in the way a tent is 
pitched, upon a fine ſwell, juſt above the water, which is ſeen 
to greater advantage from this point than any other ; its 
broadeſt expanſe is at the foot of the hill; from that it ſpreads 
in ſeveral. directions, ſometimes under the plantations, ſome- 
times into the midſt of them, and at other times winding be- 
hiad them: the principal bridge of five arches is juſt below; 
it a diſtance, deep in the wood, is another, a fingle arch, 
thrown over a ſtream which is loſt a little beyond it; the poſi · 
tion of the latter is directly athwart that of the former; the 
eye paſſes along the one and under the other; the greater is of 
tone, the ſmaller of wood; no two objects bearing the ſame 
name can be more different in figure and ſi tuation; the banks 
alſo of the lake are infinitely diverſified ; they are open in one 
place, and in another covered with plantations, which ſome- 
times come down to the fide of the water, and ſometimes 
leave room for a walk: the glades are either conducted along 
the ſides, or open into the thickeſt of the wood; and now and 
then they ſeem to turn round it towards the country, which 
appears at a diſtance, riſing above this pictureſque and various 
ſcene, through a wide opening between the hanging wood on 
one hand, and the eminence crowned with the Gothic tower 
on the other. 


At Weſt Clandon, near Guildford, is Clandon Part, the 
feat of Lord Oaſlow. It is a noble edifice, ereted after an 
Italian model, The gardens are beautiful, and laid out in 
the modern taſte, Id nas plenty of good water, and come 
mands a delightfat and extenſive proſpect as far as Windſor, 
The hou'e is ſeen from a road up a grand avenue, and appears 
to be, what it really is, one of the fineſt ſeats in that part of 
the kingdom. | 


At Horftey, near Guilford, is a ſeat of Lord Bingley ; and 
near Darking is Shrub Hill, the ſeat of Lord Cathcart, 


Two miles to the north by eaſt of Woking is Purford, or 
Pyrford, a fine ſeat which belonged to the late Denzil On- 
low, Eſq. It is fituated near the banks of the Wey, and is 
readered extremely pleaſant by the beautiful intermixture of 
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courſe near four miles within the compaſs of the incloſure. 


ſide, and ſomewhat after the manner of an Italian villa, The 


wood and water, in the park, gardens, and adjoining grounds. 
By the park is a decoy, the firſt of the kind in this part of 
England. | | 


Four miles to the eaſt of Woking is Ockham, the ſeat of 
Lord King, whoſe park extends to the great road, This was 
purchaſed by Sir Peter King, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
The houſe was greatly repaired and beautified by the late Lord, 
and the preſent Lord King has made great improvements in 
the park and gardens, | 
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At alittle diſtance from Bagſhot is Bag ſhot Park, lately the 
ſeat of the Earl of Albematle, | 


Burwood Park, near Walton, is the ſeat of Sir John Frede- 
rick, Baroret. It is a handſome, well-kept, pleaſant place; 
and, though almoſt ſurrounded with a barren heath, has ſome 
internal beauties, and on the eaſtern fide commands an agtee- 
able proſpect towards Claremont, Eſher, &c. 
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At Bxyfleet is an handſome houſe belonging to the Earl of 
Tankerville; and at a place adjoining, the Rev. Mr. Spence, 
well known for his fine taſte, made many neat and elegant im- 
provements. The river Mole flows by the fide of Byflect- 
park, and forming a great number of windings, renders its 
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Near Cobham is a ſeat belonging to Earl Ligonier, which 
is built in a very ſingular taſte, though very plain on the out- 


principal rooms are richly ornamented ; the cielings are gilt; 
and the rooms below are not only convenient, but contrived 
with great judgment, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſes for which 
they were deſigned. As the houſe is ſituated on an eminence, 
It commands the proſpect of the adjacent fields, which are 
kept in great order. The river Mole paſſes along by the fide 
of the gardens, and being made here four or five times broader 
than it was naturally, it has a happy effect, eſpecially as the 
banks are diſpoſed into a ſlope, with a broad graſs walk, 
planted on each fide with ſweet ſhrubs. At one end of this 
walk is a very elegant room, which is a delightful retreat in hot 
weather; it being ſhaded with large elms on the ſouth fide, 
and having the water on the north and eaſt ſides, is extremely 
cool and pleaſant, The houſe is fituated about a mile from 
| the 
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the public road to Portſmouth, and is ſo much hid by the trees 
near it, as not to be ſeen till you riſe on the heath beyond 
Cobham, where you have a fine view of it in ſeveral parts of 


the road between that place and Ripley. 


Deepden, near Darking, is the houſe and gardens of Mr, 
Howard, It is ſituated in a ſmall valley, ſurrounded on every 
fide with hills; a deſcription of which we ſhall give in the 
words of Mr, Aubrey, who wrote when they were in their 
higheſt ſtate of perfection: | 

« Near this place, the Hon, Charles Howard, of Norfolk, 
hath very ingeniouſly contrived a Long Hope (that is, accords 
ing to Virgil, Deductus Vallis,) in the moſt pleaſant and de- 
lightful ſolitude, for houſes, gardens, orchards, bocages, &c. 
that J have ſeen in England: it deſerves a poem, and was a 
ſubject worthy of Mr. Cowley's muſe, The true name of 
this Hope is Dibden (qua/# Deep Dene). | 

« Mr, Howard hath caſt this Hope into the form of a thea- 
tre, on the ſides whereof he hath made ſeveral narrow walks, 
like the ſeats of a theatre, . one above another, above fix in 
number, done with a plough, which are bordered with thyme, 
and ſome cherry-trees, myrtles, &c. In this garden are twenty- 
one ſorts of thyme; and the pit (as 1 may call it) is ſtored 
full of uncommon flowers and choice plants. 

&« [n the hill, on the left hand, (being ſandy ground), is a 
cave, dug thirty-ſix paces long, four broad, and five yards 
high; and at about two-thirds of the hill (where the crook or 
dowing is) he hath dug another ſubterranean walk or paſſage, 
to be pierced through the hill ; through which, as through a 
tube, you have the viſta over all the ſouth part of this county 
and Suſſex to the ſea, The ſouth ſide of this hill is converted 
into a vineyard of many acres of ground, which faceth the 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt, The vaulting or upper part of thoſe 
caves is not made ſemicircular, but parabolical, which is the 
ſtrongeſt figure for bearing, and which ſandy ground naturally 
falls into, and then ſtands, 

On the weſt fide of this garden is a little building, which 
is divided into a laboratory, and a neat oratory, by Mr, Ho- 
ward. On the top of the hill, above the vineyard, is a ſum- 
mer-houſe, from which, in a clear day, the ſea may be diſco- 
vered over the South Downs. . 

** The houſe was not made for grandeur, but retirement; 
neat, elegant, and ſuitable to the modeſty and ſolitude of the 
owner, a Chriſtian philoſopher, who, in this icon age, lives up 


to 
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to that of the primitive times. It is an agreeable ſurprize to 
the ſtranger, that neither houſe nor garden can be diſcovered 
till you come juſt to them. But lately both the garden and 
vineyard, though the Jatter has praduced. good wine, have been 
neglected, and many of the exotic trees have been deſtroyed,” 


” 


About one mile from Darkiag ſtands the ſeat of the Hon, 
Mr. King, called Denbigh, late belonging to Jouathan T'yers, 
Eſq. formerly proprietor of Vauxball, who here, as well az 
At the latter place, diſplayed that elegant taſte for which he 
| was remarkable, The bouſe ſtands on a very fine eminence, 

commanding the moſt beautiful proſpect of a rich and exten» 
five vale beneath, and finely variegated by the river Mole cir- 
cling through it, on the ſide of which ſtands the town of Dar- 
king. It has a noble terrace, of near a quarter of a mile in 
length, which, perhaps, may vie with any thing of the kind 
in England. | | 
The gardens lie on the ſide of a hill, covered thick with a 
grove of young trees, cut into a labyrinth of walks, ſome de- 
ſcending, fome aſcending; in ſome parts eaſy, ſmooth, and 
i level; in others rugged and uneven. Almoſt at every turn 
* thare are flags banging out, with ſome moral ſentences and ad- 
| monition inſcsibed on them, for our inſtruQion, and to give a 
| | ſerious turn to the thoughts. Not far from the entrance, over 
which is inſcribed Procal efte Sa there is a ſort of hermi- 
tage, called the Temple of Death, wherein is a monument to 
the memory of Lord Petre, on one ſide; in which is a deſk for 
reading and meditation, to which we are called by the melan- 
cholly ſtriking of a minute- clock: to aſſiſt us therein the walls 
are covered with the fineſt ſentiments of our beſt writers and 
. poets, as Dr. Young, and others. But what ſtrikes you molt 
is the awful concluſion of the whole. We are conducted to 
the iron gate which leads to the Valley of the Shadow of 

Death ; at. the entrance. of which, inſtead of columns for a 
| portico, two ſtone coffins are erected, with human ſkulls placed 
; in the manner of addrefling thoſe who enter. It is aflerted 
that they are the real ſkulls, one of a noted highwaymen, the 
1 other of a celebrated courtezan in the neighbourhood of Co- 
[ vent · Gaiden. Some very pertinent lines are inſcribed, ſup- 

poſed to be ſpoken by each, and which are extremely well 
adapted to their ſuppoſed ſituations. 

T he ſpectecle which offers itielf to view upon a deſcent into 

this gloomy va'e is quite awful. There is a large alcove, di- 

vided into two. compattments; on one of which the unbelievet 
; | | is 
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repreſented dying in the greateſa diſtreſs and agony, cryin 
0 Ohl . going ?“ and juſt falling — the fm 8 
vice of life, but expieſſing ſad miſgivings about his future 
late. On one ſide, and above him, is his ſtudy of books, 
which buqyed him un in bis liber tine courſe; fuch as Hobbes, 
Toland, Tindal, Collins, Morgan, and others of the ſame 
ſtamp» In the other compartment is the good Chriſtian or be. 
liever, in bis dying momento, calm and ferens, taking a decent, 
ſolemn leave of' the world, and 286 it were anticipating the 
joys of another life, with the following label ſubjoined, <© T 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c; He has the Bible open 
before, him, which, with ſeveral praQical difeourſes upon it, 
and the ſermons; af our moſt noted divines, ſuch as Clarke, 
Tillotſon, and athers of the ſame kind, ſexve to make ap. his 
The whole was painted by the late Mr. Hayman, and-ex- 
preſſes the ſituatian of the perſons, their different ſentiments 
and paſſions, very: mach, to the lifes Before this portraiture, 
at ſome diſtanee from it, there ſtands a large image, on à pe- 
deſtal, taking its visor off, with this iaſcription, & TRüra,“ 
of which this huſt id ned to be a ſymbol, plainly intima- 
ting, that, as ſoom as the diſguiſe of this life ſhall be talen off, 
the picture before it, the truth, muſt appear at laſt, when the 
wicked ſhall be drivem away in his wicked neſo, but the rige 
tous has hope in his death. 1155 | So ths 


Kew is ſituated an the banks of the Thame, oppofies to Old 
Brentford. Here is a chapel. of eaſe,” erected at the expenee 
of ſeveral of the nobility and gentry iu the neighbourhood, on 
a piece of ground that was given for the purpoſe by Queen 
Anne. In 1758 an act of parliamant was paſted for building 
a bridge acroſs the Thames, oppoſite tu Kew Greem; and a 
bridge was accordingly erected, conſiſting of eleyen arches. 
The two. piers, and their dependant "arches: on each fide! next 
the ſhore, are built of brick and ſtane; but the intermediate 
arches, which are ſeven in number, are entirely wood. Phe 
centre arch is: fifty feet: wide, and the road: over the bridge is 
thirty feet wide. Several. gentlemen: have elegant country 
houſes on Kew Green. e 


Richmond, which is ſituated near Kew, is about twelve miles 
from London, and is eſteemed the fineſt village in the Britiili 
dominions. It extends a full mile up the hill from the Fhames, 
kicted and mingled with gardens. It is now ER : 

| | place; 
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place; and a theatre was erected here ſome years ſince, where 


courſe through this delicious vale from Kingſton to London. 


compaſſed with ſeats: this, and the railing in of the green, 


during the ſummer ſeaſon, dramatic entertainments are per 
formed on the ſtage, by ſome of the beſt actors from London 
For many people of faſhion reſide here, and in the neighbour 
hood, Great numbers from London are alſo conftantly' viſi 
ing the gardens, ſome going in parties, and others in the ſtage 
or in their own carriages. * a 
Tbere is here an alms - houſe, which was built by Dr. Dup 
pe, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the reign of King Charles thi 
Second, for the ſupport of ten poor widows, purſuant to'; 
vow, made by that prelate during that Prince's exile, There 
is alſo. another alms-houſe, endowed with above one hundred 
Pounds a year, which, ſince its foundation, has been conſidet 
ably increaſed by John Mitchell, Eſq. Here are likewiſe tw 
charity-ſchools, one for fifty boys, and the other for fifty girls; 


The ſummit of Richmond Hill affords a moſt enchanting 

roſpect of towns, villages, bridges, woods, groves, gardens, 
kelds, and an incredible number of delightfubvillas along the 
banks of the river Thames, which-winds with a ſerpentine 


The tide, before the building of Weſtminſter Bridge, uſed to 
riſe as high as Richmond, but now falls ſhort of it. It ſtill, 
however, reaches ſixty miles from the ſea, which is a greater 
diſtance than the tide is carried by any other river in Europe. 


+ Richmond Ereen is extremely pleaſant, it being levelled and 
encloſed in a handſome manner. It is alſo ſurrounded with 
lefty elms, and adorned on each fide with the houſes of perſons 
of diſtinction. A ſun dial is here affixed in a pretty taſte, en- 


were at the ſole expence of the late Queen Caroline. 


- The village of Peterſbam gives the title of Viſcount to the 
Earl of Harrington. It appears from antient records to have 
been a place of great antiquity, and formerly poſſeſſed great 
privileges; inſomuch that no perſon could be arreſted in it, 
and no officer was permitted to come through it with any per- 
ſon in his cuſtody whom he had arreſted elſewhere. 


Duluich is ſituated on the borders of Kent, and is about 
five miles from London. In this village, and its neighbour- 
hood, are many very agreeable country houſes, Here are ſome 
"fine ptoſpects, eſpecially near a houſe which was Oy 
| | 55 
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kept open as a houſe of public entertainment, and called the 
Green Man. In particular, the fine walk oppoſite to this 
houſe, through the woods, affords a noble proſpect; but this 
is much exceeded by that from a hill behind the houſe, where, 
from under a tree- diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Oak of 
Honour, you have a view as in a fine piece of painting, of the 
houſes as well as churches, and other public edifices, from Put- 
ney down to Chelſea, with all the adjacent villages, together 
with Weſtminſter, London, Deptford, and Greenwich, and 
over the metropolis, as far as Highgate and Hampſtead, 
Dulwich is noted for the medicinal waters in its neigh- 
8 called Sydenham Wells, but more particularly for 
its College. This was founded and endowed in 1679, by 
Mr. William Alleyn, who named it the College of God's 
Gift. This gentleman was a comedian, and à principal actor 
in many of Shakeſpeare's plays; and the cauſe which induced J 
him to found this college is ſaid to have been the following. ; 
He was once perſonating the devil, in ſome theatrical exhibi- 
tion; and upon this occaſion, we are told, he was ſo much ter- 
rified, at the opinion 67 his ſeeing a real devil upon the ſtage, - | 
that he from that moment quitted the theatre, devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to religious exerciſes, and formed the reſo- 
lution of founding this college. But the whole of. this tale 
appears to be without foundation; and there is great reaſon to 
believe, that Mr. Alleyn was induced to erect this charitable 
foundation by much better motives, However, this college 
was founded for a maſter and warden, who were always to be 
of the name of Alleyn, or Allen; with four fellows, three of 
whom were to be divines, and the fourth an organiſt ; and for 
ſix poor men, as many poor women, and twelve poor boys, to 
be educated by one of the fellows as ſchoolmaſter, and by ano- 
ther as uſher, In his original endowment he excluded all fu= 
ture benefaQions to it, and conſtituted for viſitors the church- 
wardens of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, St. Saviour's, South» 
wark, and St. Botolph, Biſhopſgate z who, upon any diſagree- 
ment among them, were to appeal to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury,. before whom all the members were to be ſworn at 
their admiſſion, To this college belongs a chapel, in which 
the founder himſelf, who was ſeveral years maſter, lies buried. 
The maſtet ol this college is lord of the manor, for a conſi- 
derable extent of ground, and enjoys all the luxurious affluence 
and eaſe of the prior of a monaſtery, Both he and the war- 
den muſt be unmarried, and are for ever debatred the privilege 
of entering that ſtate, on pain of being excluded the college; 
Vor, II. 2 but 
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but as the warden always ſueceeds upon the death of the 
maſter, great intereſt is conſtantly made, by the unmarried 
men ot the name of Allen, to obtain the poſt of warden. 

T be original edifice is in the old taſte; but part of it has 
been pulled down, and rebuilt with gteater elegance, out of 
- what has been ſaved from the produce of the eſtates, The 
maſter's rooms are richly adorned with very noble old furni- 
ture, which he is obliged to purchaſe on his entering into that 
ſation z and for his uſe there is a libtary, to which every maſ- 
ter generally adds a number of books. The college is alſy 
accommodated with a very pleaſant. garden, adorned with 
walks, and a great profuſion of fruit trees and flowers, 

I appears that Mr. Alleyn, the founder of this college, was 


one of the beſt aQors of the age in which he lived; and is 


celebrated by Ben Jonſon as ſuperior to the antient Roſcius, 
He was maſter of the Fortune play-houſe near Whitecroſs. 
ſtreet, in London, which was erected by himſelf, He is ſaid 
to have been diſtinguiſhed by his moral qualitics as a man, as 
well as by his abilities in his profeſſion. - Beſides being a player 
himſelf, and maſter of a play-houfe, he was alſo keeper of the 
king's wild beaſts, or maſter of the royal bear- garden. But 
after the erection of his college, it is obſerved by an old writer, 
that “ this famous man was ſo equally mingled with humility 
and charity, that he became his own penſioner 53 bumbly ſub. 
mitting himſelf to that proportion of diet and cloaths, which 
he had beſtowed on others,” . = 
.- There is a fair held at Dulwich on the 25th and 26th of 
May for. toys. | 


Neat Dulwich is Norwoed, a village ſcattered round a large, 
wild country, which is five miles from London. It bears no 
mat ks of its vicinity to the capital; and thoſe who love an oc» 
-caſional contemplation of unimproved nature, will find great 
ſatisfaction in a viſit to this place. It was ſome years ago a 
- - principal hauntof thoſe vagrants known by the title of gipſies, 


Stretham is a village in this neighbourhood, at the diſtance 
of fix miles ſouth-weſt of London, and three miles to the 
north of Croydon. It uſed to be much frequented for its me- 
dioinal waters. It has a char:ty-ſchool, end a feat belonging 
to the Duke of Bedford, who is lord of the manor, | 


Carſbelten, which is on the ſouth- weſt fide of Croydon, near 
Banſied Downs, lies among innumetable ſprings which all to- 
7408 gether 
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gether form river in the very ſtreet of the place, and joining 
other ſprings that flow: from Croydon and Beddington, form 
one ſtream called the Wandell. Though this village is thus 
ſitusted among ſprings, it is built upon firm chalk, and on 
one of the moſt beautiful ſpots on this ſide London, on whieh 
account it has many fine houſes belonging to the citizens of 
London, ſome of them built with ſuch grandeur and expenee, 
that they might be rather taken for the ſeats of the nobility, 
than the country houſes of citizens and merchants. Mr. 
Scawen intended to build a magnificent houſe here in a fine 
park which is walled round, and vaſt quantities of ſtone and 
other materials were collected by him for this purpoſe z but 
the deſigu was never carried into execution. Here alſo Dr. 
Radcliffe built a very fine houſe, which after wards belonged to 
Sir John Fellows, who added gardens and curious water- 
works. It at length paſſed into the poſſeſſion of the Lord 
Hard wicke, who fold it to the late William Mitchell, Eſq, 
In levelling the rnad near this place, to make an avenue to a 
gentleman's feat, a large quantity of human bones was found. 


Moadcnte, or Moodcote Parren, which is three miles ſouth- 
welt of Croydon, is thought to have been antiently a city. 
Dr. Gale, who narrowly examined it, tells us, that there are 
found much rubbiſh of buildings, the foundations of houſes, 
plain markes of ſtreets and lanes, ſquared ſtones, many wells, 
at ſmall diſtances from each other, beſides other marks of an- 


tiquity, Camden takes this to, have been the Noviomagus of 


Pwolemy,/ becauſe it agrees exactly with the diſtances from 
London and other places, 42 A 3 2855 
5 4 3 

Godflone, which is a village two miles north-eaſt of Ble- 
chingley, is famous for its quarries of excellent ſtone. A part 
of this village lies in the road leading to Eaſt · Grinſtead ʒ but 


the other part (as well as the church) ſtands upon an eminence 


zt a conſiderable diſtance, 


Tendridge, which is a village three miles eaſt of Bleching= 
ley, was once fo conſiderable as to give name to the hundretl 
in Which it ſtands, and had a priory of blark canans, of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Odo de Dammartin, in 
the reign of King Richard che Firſt. It was appointed 
tor three prieſts, and for the ſupport and maintenance of 
. r and poor, and the hoſpitable entertainment of 

ellers. | ; 


"MACS Banſled 


0 1 


_ cloſed ſixty-five acres but little of the abbey remains, except 
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Banſted is noted for abundance of walnut trees, but more 
for its neighbouring Downs, one of the moſt delightful ſpots 
in England, It is particularly rendered fo by the agreeable 
; eats around it; and by its fine carpet ground, covered with a 

- + ſhort herbage, perfumed with thyme and juniper, which make 
the mutton of this tract, though ſmall, | remarkably ſweet, 
There is here a fine proſpe& of ſeveral counties on both ſides 

the Thames, including a view of. the royal palaces of Wind- 
. ſor and Hampton-Court, and alſo of London, from the Tower 
to Weſtminſter, it being a tract of no leſs than thirty miles, 
extending from Croydon to Farnham, though under different 
appellations. There is a four miles courſe here, which, in 
the ſeaſon of horſe-races, is much frequented, as all Banſted 


: Downs are, throughout the whole ſummer, for their whole; 
ſome air. BN | ets * 


ee which; is Kine alles [from 1. cn do ie « Weilinbe- 
bited village, much frequented by the citizens of London, 
Here is a fair on the 12th of Auguſt for cattle and toys. 


At alittle diſtance from Mitcham. are two villages of the 
name of Towting, ſituated near each other, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the epithets. Upper and Lower. Upper-Towting ſtands in 

the toad from Southwark to Epſom, and has an'alms-houſe, 

founded in 1709, by the mother of Sir John Bateman, Lord- 
Mayor of London, ſor fix poor alms- women, to be nominated 
by the heir of the family. This village is adorned with ſe- 
veral fine ſeats belonging to gentlemen and citizens of Lon- 
don. Lou & Towting is a mile and a half to the ſouth-eaſt of 
the former. 5 a 


Martin, a village about a mile ſouth-weſt of Towting, is a 
place of great antiquity.z for here Kenulph, one of the Wei» 
Saxon Kings, was ſlain in the bouſe of his favourite miſtre(s, 
Here was a magnificent abbey, founded by King Henry the 

Firſt, for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. The prior of this abbey ſat in the Houle 
of Lords, and the abbey itſelf was endowed with great privi- 
leges, and very conſiderable revenues» | The little church here 
is built with- flints ; as were allo the abbey walls, which in- 


the kitchen, and one of its chapels, with a pulpit. There are 

copper= mills near this place, on the river Wandel, and ſeveral 

manufactories of callico printers, 
Pecibam 


8; UL A M E. . "eas 
Peckbam-is a pleaſant village, and ſtands: in the pariſh of 


| Camberwell. / There are ſeveral neat villas and houſes of re- 
titement here, inhabited by the tradeſmen of London, and 


ſuch as have declined buſineſs. It principally conſiſts of one 
long ſtreet, and has a diflenting meeting houſe. Here is a fair 
on the al ſt of Auguſt for toys. Pectbham Rye is a village on 
the ſouth ſide of Peckham. | | | 


Camberwell is a pleaſant village, Gtuated about a mile to 
the northward of Peckham, and two miles from Southwark, 


in the road to Croydon. It has ſeveral pretty houſes belong; 
ing chiefly to tradeſmen of London, and a fair on the 18th of 


Auguſt for toys. 


Clapham is a very agreeable village, three miles from Lon- 


don, and contains many pleaſant houſes, There is a ſmall fair 


held here on the 27th of Auguſt. On an hill near the 


road ſide ſtands the church, which has been lately rebuilt; 


and there is an handſome ſehool - houſe built by the pariſh, for 
teaching the children of the poor of the village. 9 85 


EKenning ton is a village near Lambeth, and is one of the 


eight preeindds of that pariſh. Near it is Kennington» Come 


mon, a ſmall ſpot of ground on one ſide of the road to 


.Camberwell, and about a mile and half from London. U 


this ſpot is the gallows for the county of Surrey, WI 


Lambeth is ſituated on the Thames, between Southwark and 
Batterſea. i The church, which ſtands by the Archbiſhop's 
palace, is a very antique ſtructure, dedicated ta St. Mary. It 
has a ſquare tower, and both that and the body of the church 
are crowned with battlements. In this pariſh are eight pre- 
cints, denominated the Archbiſhop's, the Prince's, Vauxhall, 
' Kennington, the Marſh, the Wall, Stockwell, and th: Dean's 
precinct, - It is remarkable, that at Lambeth Wall is a ſpot of 
ground, named Pedlar's-ecre, which has belonged to the pa- 


riſh from time immemorial, and is ſaid to have been given by a 


pedlar, upon condition that his picture, with that of his dog, 


de perpetually preſerved in painted glaſs in one of the win- 


dos of the church; which the pariſhioners cauſed to be per- 
formed in the ſouth-eaſt window of the middle iſle. 

This is a very large pariſh, and contains many hundred 
houſes. There is a ſchool here, which, was founded by Ri- 
chard Laurence, citizen and merchant of London, in the 

| | year 
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year 1661, for | educating twenty poor children of the Marſh 
and Wall liberties of this pariſh, which he endowed with thitty- 
"fave. pounds per annum. And by the road fide from Vauxhall 
to Kingſton, is an alms-houſe. for ſeven poor women, built in 


1618 by Caron the Dutch Ambaſſador, who reſided in Eng- the 
| land twenty-eight years. Beſides the domeſtic trade of this i 
| flouriſhing place, it has ſeveral conſiderable manufattures, pat- tre 


ticularly glaſs, potters wares, printed linens, &c. and the ſitua» 
tion of the Thames induces ſome of the greateft dealers in 
; - , coals to reſide here. . 5 % 1 Rog 26 


bethz but is particulatly famous for the pleafantneſs of the 
gardens, which have been for many years converted into a 
place of elegant entertainment, during the ſpring and ſammer 
ſeaſons. They were the firſt of the kind perhaps in the world: 
in the midſt of the garden is a ſuperb orcheſtra, containing a 
fine organ, and a band of muſic, with ſome of the beſt voices, 
and the ſeats or boxes are diſpoſed 40 the beſt advantage with 
reſpect to bearing the maſic. In moſt of the boxes are pie- 
tures painted from the deſigus of Mr. Hayman, on ſubjects ad- 
mirably adapted to the place. But there are in the grand pa- 
vilion four pictures, of his own hand, from the hiſtorical plays 
of Shakeſpeare, that are univerſally admired for the defign, 
oolouring, and” expreflion. And in the ball voom there are 
Tome very fine hiſtorical pieces by Mr. Hayman, chiefly rela · 
ting to the ſucociſes of the war which ended in 1763. The 


In the Marth and St. George's Fields ditches were made ly 
when London was beſieged by the Daniſh King Canute, who je 
turned the courſe of the Thames from about the King's burge- n 
houſe to a place beyond the bridge; and it was here that I 
Prinee died in his s. 7 
- 1 Yauxhall-is one of the eight precincts of the pariſh of Lam- 
| 


. trees in theſe pardens are ſcattered here with a pleaſing con- 
fuſon. At ſome diſtance are ſeveral noble viſtas of very tall 
rrees, where the ſpaces between each are filled up with neat 
hedges, and on the inſide are planted flowers and ſweet ſmel- 
hing ſhrubs,” Some of theſe viſtas terminate in a view of ruins, 
| -and others in a proſpect of the adjacent country, and ſome are 
| - a861ncd with the painted repreſentation of triumphal arches. 
| There are here alſo ſeveral ſtatues;'and in particular a good 
6 one in marble by Mr. Roubiliac of the late Mr. Handel, play- 
* ing on a lyre in the character of Orpheus. As Ranelagh has 
| Its totunde, fo here is alſo arotund, which has been lately en- 
"Jarged by an additional ſaloon. This room is fine)y #Humina- 

e 5 6 ted 


1 ted at proper times, and bas in it an occheſlra with an organ, 


5 where if the evening proves rainy, the company may be ſafely 
all ſheltered. and entertained, Some of. the -principal walks are 

in covered in a very elegant manner. And when it grows dark 
8 the garden near the orcheſtra is illuminated, almoſt inſtaatly, 

lis with about fifteen hundred glaſs lamps, which glitter among the 
t= trees, and render it exceeding light and brilliant: and ſoon 

2» after a very extraordinary piece of machinery is exhibited on 

in the inſide of one of the hedges near the entrance into the viſ- : 
, tas: by removing à curtain is ſhewna very fine landſcape il- 

le juminated by concealed lights; in which the principal ob- 

o jets that ſtrike the eyes are the caſcade or waterfall, and a 
* miller's houſe. The exact appearance of water is ſeen flow- 

it ing down a declivity, and turning the wheel of the mill: it 


riſes up in foam at the bottom, and then glides away. This 
moving picture, attended with the noiſe of the water, has a 
very pleaſing and ſurpriziug effect both on the eye and car. 
Every thing is provided in theſe gardens in the moſt elegant 
manner, for ſuch company as chuſe to ſtay and ſup here. 


* 


oy 


Newington Butts extends from the end of Blackmaneftreet | 
to Kennington Common; and is ſaid to have received the 
name of Butts, from the exerciſe of ſhooting at butts, much 
ptactiſed both here and in molt other parts of England in the 
reign of King Heary the Eighth, to fit men to ſerve in the 
army as archers. Ihe Drapers and Fiſhmongers companies 
have handſome alms-bouſes here. _ 1 | 
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Batterſea is ſituated on the river Thames, four miles from 
London. It gives the title of Baron ta the Lord Viſcount 
Bolingbroke. The manor was granted to that nobleman's 
anceſtors, together with Wandſworth, by King Charles the 
Firſt, and Sir Walter St. John founded a free-ſchoo! bece for 
twenty poor boys, and alſo endowed it with two hundred 
pounds, of which the intereſt was to put one or more ot them 
apprentices; and Lady St. John alſo gave one hundred 
pounds, the intereſt of which was likewiſe to put a poor boy 

or girl appreatice every year. The gardens about this place 
are noted for producing the fineſt aipatagus. A bridge has 
lately been erected from hence to Chelſca, on the oppolue fide * 
of the Thamate' m e To et 


A 


Io miles to the ſouth - weſt of Batterſea is Mandſiuorth, a 
village that has ſeveral handſome houſes belonging to the gen- 
(ES Rig IETF 39; Lt; 24 | try. 
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try and citizens of London, and is ſaid to have obtained its 
name from the river Wandle, which paſſes through it, un- 
der a bridge, into the Thames. There are here copper«works, 
faid to have been firſt erected by certain Dutchmen, and à 
fair held on Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, in Whit⸗ 
%% iD is ae I be ot int eden 

Putney is a village ſituated on the Thames, to the north. 
welt of Wandſworth, and oppoſite to Fulham, to which it is 
joined by a bridge. Here is an old church, erected after the 
tame mode] with that of Fulham; and they are both ſaid to 
have been built by two ſiſters. That part of Putney which 
Joins to the heath, commands a fine view, both up and down 
the river Thames; and here the citizens of London have 
many pretty feats. In the church, which ſtands near the 
Thames, are ſeveral handfome monuments, moſt of them mo- 
dern. In this village was born the famous Thomas Crom- 
well, Earl of Eſſex, ia the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
whoſe father was a blackſmith here, 929 e 


* Wimbledon is a village which ſtands three miles ſouth of 
Putney church, and is the place where Ethelbert King of 
Kent was defeated in a battle by Ceaulin the Weſt Saxon, in 
the year 568, Wimbledon- Houſe ſtands about half a mile 
ſouth from the road, on Wimbledon Common. Tt was built 
by Sir. Thomas Cecil, fon of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, in 
the year 1588 ; and was afterwards General Lambert's, who 
had here the fineſt flower-garden in England, The manor of 
Wimbledon was purchaſed by Sarah Churchill, - Dutcheſs 
Dowager of Marlborough; and is now the property of Lord 
Spencer, together with a fine ſeat ſhe built here, which is 
adorned with a grand terrace walk, that has a fine proſpect 
to the ſouth, Wimbledon-Common or Heath, which is ſup- 
poſed to be as high as Hampſtead Heath, is about a mile each 
way; and is adorned on the ſides with ſeveral handſome ſeats. . 


Roebampton is ſituated between Putney-Heath and Eaſt 
Sheen, and is one of the pleaſanteſt villages near London, 
having in it ſeveral fine houſes, particularly an elegant villa 
belonging to the Earhof Beſborough ; but they are ſcattered 
about, ſo as not to reſemble a ſtreet or regular plaoqe. 


Barnes is a village which is almoſt encompaſſed by the 
Thames. It lies between Mortlake and Barn Elms, and is 
ſeyen miles from London, and five from Kingſton. 
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Mortlake is ſituated on the Thames, between Putney and 
Richmond, about one mile weſt of Barnes. Here are two 


charity=ſchools, and a famous manufaCture for weaving tape- 
ſtry hangings. 


Eſher is ſeventeen miles from London, and is ſituated near 
Walton-upon« Thames and Hampton-Court, of which laſt it 


affords a fine proſpect, as well as of the other parts of Mid- 
dleſex. 7 


Weybridge is four miles ſouth-weſt of Hampton-Court, 
and derives its name from a bridge formerly erected here over 
the tiver Wey. About this village are ſeveral fine ſeats, 


Walton is ſituated upon the Thames, oppoſite to Shepper- 
ton in Middleſex, It is ſaid that the laſt mentioned county 
once joined to this town, till about three hundred years ago, 
the old current of the Thames was changed by an inundation, 
and a church deſtroyed by the waves. Here are the remains 
of an ancient camp, conſiſting of about twelve acres of land, 
ſuppoſed to have been a work of the Romans ; and from this 
village runs a vallum, or rampart of earth, with a trench as 
far as St. George*s»Hill in this pariſh, | 

At this place is a very curious bridge over the Thames, 
erected by the public-ſpirited Samuel Decker, Eſq; who lived 
in this place, and who applying to Parliament tor that pur- 
poſe, obtained in the year 1747, an act to empower him to 
erect a bridge there, and this admirable ſtructure was completed 
in Auguſt 1750. | | 

It conſiſts of only four ſtone piers, between which are three 
large truſs arches of beams and joiſts of wood, ſtrongly bound 
together with mortiſes, .iron pins, and cramps; under theſe 
three arches the water conſtantly runs; beſides which are five 
other arches of brick work on each fide, to render the aſcent 
and deſcent the more eaſy ; but there is ſeldom water under 
any of them, except in great floods, and four of them on the 
Middleſex fide ate ſtopped up, they being on high ground 
above the reach of the floods. 2 

'T he middle arch, when viewed by the river ſide, affords an 
agreeable proſpect of the country, beautifully diverſihed with 
wood and water, which is ſeen through it to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, The prodigious compaſs of this great arch to a perſon 
below, occaſions a very uncommon ſenſation of awe and ſur- 


prize; and his aſtoniſhment and attention are encreaſed, when. 
Vor. II. 2 R he 


he proceeds to take notice, that all the timbers are in a falling 
poſition ; for there is not one upright piece to be diſcovered ; 
and at the ſame time conſiders the very ſmall dimenſions of the 
piers by which the whole is ſupported, _ | 

In paſſing over this bridge, when you have proceeded paſt 
the brick work, the vacant igterſtices between the timbers, 
yield, at every ſtep, a variety of proſpects, which, at the cen- 
tre, are ſeen to a ſtill greater advantage, But though each 
fide is well ſecured by the timber and rails, to the height of 
eight feet; yet it affords only a parapet of wide lattice work, 
and the apertures ſeem, even to the eye, large enough to admit 
the paſſage of any perſon to go through, provided he climbs, 
or is lifted up; and as the water is ſeen through every open- 
ing to a great depth below, thoſe unuſed to ſuch views cannot 
approach the fide without ſome apprehenſions. | 

It would, indeed, have been eaſy to have cloſed theſe open - 
ings between the braces and rails with boards, but they are 
purpoſely left open to admit a free pallage for the air, in order 
to keep the timbers the more ſound, and that the leaſt decay 
may be the more eaſily perceived and repaired, 
| Þ rom this admirable bridge the nobility and gentry in this 

neighbourhood find a very agreeable benefit, eſpecially as 
the ferries are dilatory, dangerous, and at times impaſſable; 
and its being erected has cauſed the roads thereabouts, in both 
counties, eſpecially on the Surrey ſide, to be greatly improved. 


Eghan is ſituated on the Thames, oppolite to Staines, and 
is eighteen miles from London, and four from Windſor. It 
is divided into four tithings, and being a thoroughfare from 
London to the weſt, has ſome very good inns. Here is an 
handſome charity ſchool, beſides alms-houſes, particularly 
one built and endowed by Sir John Denham, one of the Ba- 
| Tons of the Exchequer, in the reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond, for five poor old women, who have each an orchard, The 
parſonage houſe here was the ſeat of Sir John Denham, who 
rebuilt it, and who was the father of the celebrated poet of 
that name, who took great delight in it. 


Ockley, or Oakly, is ſaid to have derived its name from the 
vaſt number of oak trees, growing in the neighbourhoods 
There was a Caſtle here formerly, which was beſieged by the 
Danes in the reign of King Ethelwolf, and the moat which 
ſurrounded it is till to be ſeen near the church, "The church- 
yard here is remarkable for roſe buſhes planted * heel of 

: ver. 
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ſeveral graves, in conformity to an antient cuſtom obſerved 
here among lovers; for if either of any two lovets dies before 
marriage, the ſurvivor plants a roſe=tree at the head of the 
deceaſed's grave; and ſome are at the expence of keepoing up 
ſuch trees tor many years. This practice is ſuppoſed to have 
been derived from the antient Greeks and Romans, who, ac- 
cording to Anacreon and Ovid, imagined that roſes, platted 
or ſtrewed upon the graves of the dead, perfumed and pro- 
tected their ates. ET 


Box-Hill is near Darking, and received its name from the 
box-trees planted on the ſouth fide of it, by the Earl of Arun- 
del, in the reign of King Charles the Firſt, The north part 
is covered with yews. Theſe groves are interſperſed with a 
number of little green ſpots and agreeable walks, The view 
from the higbeſt part of this hill, in a clear day, is very ex- 
tenſive, commanding a beautiful proſpeQ, caſt and ſouth, over 
part of this county and Kent, and the whole county of Saſſex, 
quite to the South Downs, acar the ſea, at the diſtance of 
about thirty-ſix miles, The weſt and north views overlook a 
large part of this county and Middleſex; and as you advance 


to the place, called the Quarry, upon the ridge of the hill 


that runs towards Mickleham, the ſublime and beautiful both 
join in forming a moſt grand and delightful ſcene, You'here 
look down, from a vaſt and almoſt perpendicular height, upon 
a well-cultivated vale, laid out in beautiful incloſures, and ſee 
the river Mole winding along cloſe to the bottom of the 
mountain, as if it were directly under your feet, though it is 
at a great diſtance, | 


About five miles from Darking is che village of 7Yotton ; 
and in opening the ground in the chyrch-yard there, to en- 
large the vault of the Evelyn family, in the ceign'of King 
Charles the Second, a human ſkeleton was found, whicti mea- 
ſured nine feet three inches ia length, | 


Not far from Wotton is Leith Hill, which is celebrated fot 
its extent, and the uncommon fineneſs of its proſpet, It 
conſiſts of one continued, and almoſt imperceptible aſcent 
from Wotton, for near three miles to the ſouth z and from the 
ſummit ſinks, on the ſouth fide, with a gentle declivity of 
about eight miles, as far as Horſham in Suſſex. This is by 
much the higheſt hill in this county, and from the top of it 
may be ſeen, ia a clear day, the whole of this county and Suſ« 

| 2 R 2 ſex, 
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ſex, parts of Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire, Bucking» 
hamſhire, Hertfordſhire, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent; and 
by the help of a teleſcope, ſome part of Wiltſhite; ſo that 
the whole circumference of the view is thought to be neac 
two hundred and fixty miles, 


Ockham is a village four miles to the eaſt of Woking, the 
inhabitants of which have a tradition that at Ockham Court 
was formerly a nunnery, and that a ſubterraneous paſſage went 

from it to Newark-Abbey, (which ſtood in the neighbouring 
pariſh of Send) by which there was a communication between 


the monks and nuns, 


Bag ſhot is twenty-ſeven miles from London, in the great 


weſtern road, and chiefly remarkable for its affording good ac- | 


commodations for travellers. Bagſhot-Heath is a large barren 
tract of country, but appears to be capablc of great improve= 
ments 3 

Effingham is three miles from Leatherhead, and according 
to tradition was once a large and populous place, in which 


were ſixteen churches, Indeed, there are ſtill evident proofs 


of its being once much larger than it is at preſent ;. for in the 
fields and woods, wells and cavities like cellars have been 
frequently found; and in the church and chancel are ſeveral 
old ſtalls and remarkable monuments, ſome of which are very 
ancient. It gives title to a branch-of the Howard family, and 
bas a fair on St, Lawrence's days 


Leatherhead is ſituated about four miles to the ſouth- weſt of 
Epſom. It had formerly a market, which has been diſcon- 
tinued above an hundred years. Here is a bridge over the ri- 
ver Mole, which having ſunk into the earth near Mickleham, 
at the foot of Box-Hill, riſes again near this town, and runs 
through Cobham to the Thames at Moulſey, It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on a tiſing bank by the fide of the river, and in as good 
a fituation for riding or hunting as moſt within twenty miles 
of London, it having a fine open, dry, and champaign coun- 
try almoſt all round it. * | 
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f Sams county / derives its name from a Saxon word which 
ſignifies the county of the South Saxons. It is bounded on 
the north by Surrey ; on theeaſt and north-eaſt by Kent; on 
the ſouth by the Britiſh Channel; and on the weſt by Hamp- 
ſhire, It is about ſixty- five miles in length, twenty- nine in 
breadth, and one hundred and ſeven in circumference, It is 
divided into ſix rapes or lathes, each of which is ſaid to have 
had its particular caſtle, river, and foreſt, It is alſo ſubdivided 
into ſixty»five hundreds, wherein are reckoned three hundred 
and twelve pariſhes, one city, eighteen market towns, and one 
thouſand and ſixty villages and hamlets. | 
The air of this county along the ſea coaſt is aguiſh to 
ſtrangers, but the inhabitants in general are very healthy, In 
the north part of the county, bordering upon Kent and Sure 
rey, the air is foggy, but not unhealthy; and upon the 
Downs it is exceedingly ſweet and pure. The ſoil is various, 
the hilly parts lefs fruitful than the others ; the vales, eſpe- 
cially in that part of the county, called the Weald, are dirty 
but very fertile, On the ſea coaſt are very green hills, called: 
the South Downs, well known to travellers for their beautifal 
proſpect, but better to thoſe who deal in wool or ſheep, there 
being great numbers bred here, whoſe wooi, which is very fine, 
is too often exported clandeſtinely to France. The middle 
part of the county is delightfully chequered with meadows, 
paſtures, groves, and corn- fields, which produce great quan- 
tities of wheat and barley. The north quarter is ſhaded with 
woods, from whence great quantities of excellent timber are 
carried to the dock- yards, and of charcoal to the iron-works, 
in the eaſtern part of the county. | | | 
'The principal rivers are the Arun, the Adur, the Ouſe 
and the Rother. Other leſs conſiderable rivers in this count 
are the Lavant, the Cuckmeer, the Aſhburn, and the Aſten. 


Suſſex lies in the province ot Canterbury, and dioceſe of 
Chicheſter. | Y | 
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e. principal Fee e of this county are caſt and 
wrought iron; and the beſt gunpowder in th 5 
be made at a place called Pants. an 


C 1 . 


- CHICHESTER is ſixty- three miles from Loddon, and is 
ſuppoſed to derive its nzme from the Saxon words Cifſanceaſler 
| which ſignifies the City of Ciſſa; and it was thus called from 
_ Cifla, the ſecond king of the South Saxons, who rebuilt it 

after it had been deſtroyed by ſome Saxon and Norwegian pi. 

rates, and made it the royal reſidence, and the capital of his 
kingdom. This city has been the ſee of a biſhop ever fince 
the time of William the Conqueror, It is a county of it- 
ſelf, and is governed under a charter of King James these- 
cond, by a mayor, a recorder, aldermen, and common=-councit, 
Chicheſter is ſurrounded by the river Lavant on every fide 
but the north, and is a neat compact city, incloſed by a ſtone 
wall, with four gates, anſwering to the four points, eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth. From each of theſe gates there is a ſtreet, 
which is denominated from its. gate, and terminates in the 
market-place, which is the centre of the city, and is adorned 
with a ſtone piazza, In the middle is a ſtately croſs, erected 
by Biſhop Story, about the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
The ſtieets in general are broad, and the houſes uniform and 
well- built. ERR, | | 
There is a cathedral in Chicheſter, and five pariſh churches, 
' The cathedral is a neat, though ſmall building, and is adorned 
with a ſpire, much admired for its ſtrength and curious work« 
manſhip. There is an epiſcopal palace here, which was te- 
built ſome years ago, but it is rather large than elegant, This 
edifice, with the cathedral, and houſes of the prebendaries, 
takes up. all that quarter of the city between the weſt and 
ſouth gates. The market houſe ig a handſome ſtructure, and 
over it is a large room, in which the gentry have balls and pub- 
lic aſſemblies» 3 5 | 
Much of the trade of this city Confiſts in making of malt; 
and here is alſo a conſiderable manufactory of needles, The 
river is not deep enough near the city to make a good harbour; 
but here is ſome foreign trade; and a colleQor, with other of- 
ficers of the cuſtoms, at Dell Key, a ſmall harbour, about 
our miles from the ſea, where veſſels come in at high water, 
nd go out with wheat, flour, timber, and coals, for London 


and other ports.— There are five annual fairs here, viz, on the 
: : thicd 
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third of May, Whit-Monday, the fifth of Auguſt, the tenth 
of Oober, and twentieth of the ſame month. | 


Ia the year 1723, ſtone was dug up at Chicheſter, with 


11 inſcription, which, though ſomewhat defaced, plainly in- 
timated, 3 it was the foundation ſtone of a temple erected 


here in the\reign of the Emperor Claudius, and dedicated to 
Neptune and Minerva, In this eity there have been alſo found, 
a different times, a great number of Roman coins, And when 


antient coins; and in the garden 
piece of Raman pavement. | 


+ the epiſcopal palace was re-built, the workmen dug up ſeveral 


was diſcovered a curious 


On the weſt ſide of Chicheſter is a large Roman camp, cal 


Fled che Brill. It is an oblong ſquare, being about half a mile 
ig length, and a quarter of @ mile in breadth. It lies in a flat 

low round, with a great rampart and a ſingle graff, and is ge- 
nerally thought to have been the firſt camp of the Emperor 
Veſpaſian, after his landing in Britain. 

Not far from Chicheſter, on the ſame ſide, is another camp, 
called Gonſhill, which is alſo ſuppoſed to have been thrown 
up. by the Romans, it being likewiſe an oblong ſquare, 

On a bil), north of the city, called Rook's Hill, or Roche's 
Hill, is an ancient camp of an orbicular farm, ſomething more 
"than a quarter of a mile in diameter, ſuppoſed to have been 

thrown up by the Danes. 


i 
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ARUNDEL is ſo called from its fituation in a dale, or valley, 
pon the bank of the river Arun. It is fifty-{ix miles from 
London, and is a borough by preſcription, having ſent mem» 
bers to parliament from the thirteenth year of King Edward 
the Firſt, and is ſo antient as to he mentioned in King Alfred's 
will. It is governed under a charter of Queen Elizabeth, by 


mayor, twelve burgeſſes, a ſteward, and under officers, The 


mayor is inveſted with conſiderable powers, and no writ can 
be executed within the borough without his permiſſion, 

This town is pleaſantly fituated on the fide of a hill, and 
has an antient caſtle, ſaid to be a mile in compaſs, and to have 
been built in the time of the Saxons. William the Conqueror 

conferred: this caſtle on Roger de Montgomery, who repaired 
K, and was created Earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury ; but he 


Wok his title from Arundel Caſtle, where he reſided; and his 


ſucceſſors * 


8 


8 


ſueceſſors long enjoyed it as a local dignity, together with the 
caſtle; but the title being diſputed, it was declared by act of 
parliament in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, that all per- 
fons who had been, or ſhould be poſſeſſed of the caftle and ho- 
nour of Arundel, were, and ſhould be, Earls of the ſame, 
without any other creation; and the title, manor, and caſtle, 
ill continue inſeparable, - Arundel Caſtle is in a better condi- 
tion than might be expected from its age, and is now one of 
the ſeats of the Duke of Norfolk, who enjoys the title of Earl 
of Arundel. 5 

Arundel church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, and was 
formerly collegiate. There js a good wooden bridge here 
over the river. Four fairs are held here yearly, viz. on the 
24th of May for cattle, on the 21ſt of Auguſt for hogs, on 


the 25th of September for ſheep, and on the 17th of De- 


cember for pedlary wares, 
| | Fe | 
BaTTLE is fifcy-fix miles from London, and derives its 
name from the battle in which William the Norman defeated 
King Harold, and obtained the crown of England. This 
battle was fought in a field called Heathfield, near this town : 
| Heathfield is alſo near Haſtings, and this battle is therefore 
ſometimes called the battle of Haſtings. On the ſpot where 


the body of the brave Harold was found, the Conqueror erected 


a ſtately abbey in memory of that event, to which was given 
the name of Battle Abbey; and he placed in it a number of 
gs wo monks, to pray for the ſouls of the ſlain. Not 
long aftdy ſeveral houſes were erected round it, and it at length 
became a town. ; 1 

Some of the remains of this abbey are yet ſtanding, but 
the town has gradually fallen to decay from the time of the 
reformation. The pariſh church is a low Gothic ſtruc- 
ture. The trade of the town conſiſts principally in making 
gunpowder, and that made here is eſteemed the beſt in Eng- 
land. The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there is a 
fair held here oa Whit- Monday, and another on the 22d of 
November. } 


- HasTiINGs is ſixty-three miles from London, and is ſup» 

poſed to have derived its name from one Haſting, a Daniſh 

pirate, who generally built a ſmall port wherever he landed 

to pillage, in order to cover his men, and tecure his retreat. 

This is the chief of the cinque ports, and is governed by a 

mayor, jurats, and commonalty, The town lies 8 8 8 
; is 
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high eliffs, one on the ſea, and another on the land nde. Great 
quantities of fiſh are taken upon this coaſt, and ſent to Lone 
don. It is a populous place, and contains two pariſh churches. 
The weekly markets are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and 
there are three annual fairs here, namely on Whit-Tucſday, 
the 26th of July, and the 23d of October, | 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE. is fifty eight miles from London, and 
is a place of ſome antiquity z but it is chiefly celebrated for 
the concourſe of nobility and gentry who viſit it, during the - 
ſummer ſeaſon, for the benefit of bathing in the ſea» The 
town is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, near the ſea, 
and the ajr is eſteemed healthy. Before the civil wars in the 
laſt century this was eſteemed the greateſt fiſhing town in this 
county; but it has declined in that branch of trade ever 
ſince, its chief dependance now being on the number of per- 
ſons who reſort here for the purpoſe of bathing 3; though in- 
deed many come here rather becauſ: it is conſidered as a gen- 
teel place of diſſipation, than from any deſite of benefitting 
their health by bathing in the ſea, BY 7a | 

The town is divided into ſeveral ſmall ftreets, between 
which there are lanes, wherein the poorer ſort of people te- 
fide, The town hall ſtands near the ſea, and under it is a pti- 
ſon for felons, and a warehouſe in which the ſtores are kept, 
they having a ſmall battery for guns, although they are not 
mounted but in time of war, The pariſh church ſtands at a 
little diſtance fiom the town, and there are meeting-houſes for 
diſſenters and quakers. The Counteſs of Huntingdon has alſo 
erected a chapel here at her own expence, There is a free. 
grammar ſchool here, and two charity-ſchools, ; 

There is every neceſſary accommodation and convenience 
provided, for thoſe who come here for the purpoſe of bathing z 
and a perſon is appointed to act as maſteWof the ceremonies, in 
the ſame matter as at Bath, and who regulates the public meet 
ings and diverſions, There is a weekly market on Thurſday, 
well ſupplicd with all forts of proviſions; and there are two 
fairs held here, one on Holy Thurſday, and the other on the 
4th of September. | | | 

On the welt ſide of Brighthelmitone, a great number of ha- 
man bones have been found, from wheace it is concluded 
that a battle was fought here, Many are of opinion that 
Cælar, in one of his expeditions into Britain, landed at this 
place. In the neighbourhood ot this town an urn was du 
up ſome years ago, containing a thouſand filyer denarii, and 

Vol., IL 2 8 ſome. 
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ſome of all the Emperors, from Antoninus Pius to Philip; and 


the altars of the Druids have no where been met with in greater 
numbers than about Brighthelmſtone, EH 3 
New SHOREHAM is nine miles from Brighthelmſtone, and 5 

fty eight from London. It took its riſe from the decay of 
Id Shoreham, now a ſmall village north-weſt of it. Though 4 
moſt of this town has been waſhed away by the ſea, it is ſtill ; 
a large populous place. The pariſh church is a noble Gothic * 
ſtructure. The harbour here is but indifferent, though ſhips f 
of conſiderable burthen can come into it. Many artificers are . 
conſtantly employed here, in building ſmall veſſels for the 1 
ccaſting trade, There is a fair here on the 25th of July. h 
EasT GRINSFEAD is thirty miles from London, and is ſo Y 
called to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmall place of the ſame name in : 
this county, called JYe/? Grinftead, It is an antient borough R 
by preſcription, and has ſent members to parliament from the | 
time of Edward the Second, The town is but ſmall, though ; 


it is the place where the county. aſſizes have been frequently 
held. There is an hoſpital here, which was built in the teign 
of King James the Firſt, by Robert Sackville, Earl of Dor- 
ſet, who endowed it with three hundred and thirty pounds 2 | 
year, for the maintenanceof thirty-one poor perſons of this town. 
The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there are two fairs 


held here, one on the 13th of July, and the other on the 11th 
of December. | : 


Lewes is fifty miles from London, and is a place of great 
antiquity, as appears from King Athelſtan's having appointed 
his royal mint to be kept here, It is a pleaſant plage, ſituated 
in an open country, on the edge of the South Downs, and is 
on: of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in this county. 

The aflizes are often held here. Though it is a borough town 
dy preſcription, and ſends two members to parliament, it is 
not under the direction of a corporation ; but it is governed 
by two canſtables, who are aſſiſted by the principal inhabitants 
of the town, The town is large, and has fix parith churches 
in it, and contains many handſome houſes; and there are two 
large ſuburbs adjoining to it, one called South- over, on the 
welt ſide of the town ; and the other called Cliff, from its 
ſituation on a chalky hill, on the eaſt ſide of the river Ouſe. 
There are many gentlemen of foituns who feſide in this town 
and its neighbourhoods | e 


There 


4 There are ſeveral iron works in Lewes, particularly a 
, foundery' for cannon, There are ſeveral diſſenting meetings 


1 here; and a charity-ſchool for boys, ſupported by voluntary 
ſubſcription. In the neighbourhood of this town horſe · races 
are often held. | 

1d 

, Rye is is fixty-four miles from London, and is an appen- 

1 dage to the cinque port of Haſtings, It is a peninſula, waſhed 

on the weſt 2nd fouth by the ſea, and on the eaſt by the river 

+ Rother. The town ſtands on the ſide of a hill, and has a de- 

2 | lightful proſpect of the ſea. In the reign of King Edward 

bn the Third, Rye was walled and fortified by William D*Ypres, 


Earl of Kent; an@there is a tower yet ſtanding, which bears 
his name, and is ufed for the town gaol. Here is one of the 
Ns largeſt pariſh churches in England, it being an handſome Go» 
4 thic ſtracture; and there is a free grammar ſchool here, 


1 founded and endowed on a very benevolent and extenſive plan; 
for it is open for the reception of every child in the town who 
1 chuſes to go to it. This place formerly had one of the moſt 


conſiderable harbours between Portſmouth and Dover; but far 
| a conſiderable time it has been fo choaked with ſand, that the 
ſmalleſt veſſel could ſcarcely enter it; and a conſiderable part 
of the harbour, gained from the ſea, was turned into arable 
land. Some endeavours have ſince been uſed to make it again 
a commodious harbour; and an act of parliament was paſſed 
to promote that deſign in 1762. There is a market here on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and two fairs, one on Whit- 
Monday, and another on the 1oth of Auguſt, 


WINCHELSEA is three miles from Rye, and fixty-ſeven from 
London. This town was built in the reign of King Edward 
the Firſt, when an older town of the ſame name, two or three 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt, which is ſaid to have been very large, 
was ſwallowed up by the ſea in a tempeſt, The town enjoys 
the privileges of a cinque port, ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is governed by a mayor and three jurats. It is, 
however, a very inconſiderable place; for it was hot long after | 
it Was built, before it was deſerted by the fea, after which it | 
loſt all its trade. There now remains little more than the | 
ſkeletun of a town ; for the ground where moſt of the ſtreets 
were formerly, is now turned into corn fields or paſture 
ground; and of three pariſh churches, there remains only the 
chancel of one, which is uſed for divine ſeryice, There is a | 
fair held here on the 14th of May. | | 
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_ HorsHam derives its name ſrom Horſa, brother of Hengiſt 
the Saxon, who is ſuppoſed to have had his reſidence here, 
It is thirty-ſeven miles from London, and is a borough by 
preſcription, governed 'by two bailiffs, choſen yearly at the 
ccurt-leet The county aſſizes are fometimes held here; and 


here is the county goal. This is one of the largeſt towns in ba 
the county, and has a fine church, a large venetable Gothic an 
ſtructute, and a well endowed free-ſchool, The country 

z0und Boiſham is well cultivated, and theie is a quarty of ex- | 
cellent free- ſtone in the neighbourhood. The weekly market tl 
on Saturday is well ſupplied with proviſions, particularly poul- a 
try, of which the greateſt part is bought up by the dealers in { 
London. There are three fairs held here, viz. on the Monday 0 


November. 


On the north-eaſt of Horſham is the foreſt of St. Leonard, 
\ , where the neighbouring gentry enjoy the diverſion of hunting, 


before Whitſunday, on the 18th of July, and the 27th of 


PETWORTH is forty-nine miles from London, and is a large, | 
. populous, handſome town, ſituated on a fine dry aſcent, in a | 
healthy air, Tbe church here is an indifferent ſtructure, 
though the rectory is the richeſt in the county, being ſaid to 
be worth ſeven hundred pounds a year. There is a fair held 
at this place for black cattle on Holy Thurſday, and another 
for ſheep and bogs on the 20th of November. : 


| MinnursT is fifty=two miles from London, and is a bo- 
rough by preſcription, governed by a bailiff, choſen annually 
by a jury at the court-Jeet, It has ſent members to parliament 
ever lir.c2 the year 1311, the fourth of Edward the Second, 
and is a pretty large town, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, ſur- 


- tounded with ſeveral other hills. There is a fair held here on 
Lady-day. | . 


BRAMRBER is 45 miles from London, and is an antient bo- 

rough, governed by a conſtable, choſen annually by a juiy at 

a court leet. It is ſeparated into two parts: the north part, 

which joins to Stening, conſiſts of poor mean buildings, and 
5 is halt a mile diſtant from the ſouth divifion of the town, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bramber. Street. Bram- 

ber was joined with Stening in the writs for electing burgeſſes 

io parliament from the year 1298, the twenty- ſixth of Edward 

the Firſt, io the year 1472, the twelfth of Edward the Fourth; 


Un 82 EN 


but they have ever ſince elected as two diſtin baroughs; 
however the cuſtoms of both boroughs are the ſame, 
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 SEAFORD is 55 miles from London, and is a cinque port, 
incorporated by Kiog Henry the Eighth, and governed by a 
bailiff and jurats. This is a ſmall fiſhing town, built of ſtone 
and fate, and defended by a convenient fort, 


SrENIN is 2 poor little town, adjoining to Bramber, 
though it is ſaid to have been formerly a very large town, and 
a county of itſelf. It is however an antient borough by pre= 
ſeription, and is governed by a bailiff, who is the returning 
officers | Sad e Ho | 


— 
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© REMARKABLE SBATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


At Petworth the Ear] of Egrement has a noble ſeat, which 
formerly belonged to Algernon, Duke of Somerſet The 
front is of free-ſtone, and adorned on the top with ſtatues : the 
great ſtairs and apartments are magnificent ; the offices ate very 
commodious, and there is one vault near four hundred feet in 
length, This ſeat originally belonged to the noble family of 
Percy, and there is a (word in oe ry here, which is ſaid 
to have been the weapon of the famous Henry Hoifpur, Lord 


Percy, who was killed in the battle of Shrewſbury, fighting 
againſt King Henry the Fourth, 3 


Between Eaſt Grinſtead and Lewes, near Newick, Lord 
Sheffield has a very pleaſing ſeat, known by the name of Sf. 
id Place, and which is fituated in one of the moſt agreeable: 

parts of this county, The park is fine, forming varied lawns 

well wooded, ſhelving into winding vales, and commanding 
very noble ſweeps of richly cultivated country, One vale 
takes an irregular courſe through the park and grounds; and 
the boundaries of which are well contraſted, In ſome places 
thick woods of oak hang to the bottom; in others copſes, in- 
cloſures, and ſcattered trees; in one ſpot the hills riſe in a bold 
manner, intermixed with rocks and pendent woods, A ſmall 
river takes its courſe through the vale, which is formed into 
two lakes, one of them at the foot of the romantic ground 

abovementioned ; the other partly eavironed by a large wood, 


- which on one fide is thick to the very water's edge 3 but on 


the other the underwood 'againſt the water is cleared away, 


and 
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and the land eonverted to lawn, but the trees left in it, which 


forms a moſt agreeable retired ſcene, backed by the thick 
wood. The lawn breaks away among the woods, and riſes to 
the houſe, which: ſtands on higher ground. his winding 
vale, ſo rich in wood, water, and hanging ſides of hills; is ſeen 
to-great advantage from a feat in the park, from whence the 
view is truly pictureſque, Near the houſe is a wood of fixty 
acres, full of very fine timber, and cut into agreeable walks, 


one of which, that winds by the ſide of the river in a ſequeſ- 


tered part of the valley, is very beautiful, 


Goodwood, about three miles from Chicheſter, is a ſeat of the 
Duke of Richmond. The houſe is very old, but has received 
both from the late and preſent Dukes ſuch conſiderable repairs 


and alterations that it appears very differently from what it 


formeily did. The park was ſmall, but planted with clumps 
of ſeveral forts of oaks, to the weſt and north of the houſe; 
but on theeaſt and ſouth fides are clumps of the different ſorts 
of pines and firs, and a variety of exotics. It has been con- 
fiderably enlarged by the addition of Halnacker Park, and im- 
menſe plantations of trees, traverſed throughout with a va- 


riety of roads and cuts, which afford the moſt pleaſing rides, 
fine air, and delightful proſpects. . 


At Aſbburnhim, which” is eight miles from Haſtings, the 
Earl of Aſhburnham has a fine feat, 


Stanſted Park, near Chicheſter, is a fine ſeat belonging to 


the Earl 'of Scarborough, The houſe is ſurrounded: with 
thick wopds, through which the moſt agreeable viſtas are cut, 
and particularly at th 

of the houſe. From the.dining-room here you can ſee the 


e welt opening, which is from the front 


town and harbour of Portſmouth, the ſhips at Spithead, and 
alfo at St, Helen's : This, when the royal navy happens to 
be there, is a moſt beautiful ſight, The park is embelliſhed 
with two buildings, both crected by the late Earl. One is a 
temple, called Lumley-Seat, and conſiſts of a handſome ſaloon, 
ornamented with paintings: In front is a portico, which car- 


ties the view quite acroſs the park to the ſea, The otker 


building is a triangular tower, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtories, and 
crowned with a flag ſtaff. From the leads of the upper ſtory, 


the eye takes in an unbounded proſpect over that part of this 


county, which lies between the downs and the coaſt to the eaſt 
and ſouth, and beyond the Iſle of Wight to the weſl ward, 
5 | having 
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having 2 clear view of the Britiſh Channel in an uninter= 
rupted view from point to point 


Cowdry, near Midhurſt, the ſeat of Lord Viſcount Monta- 
gue, deſerves particular notice, it being one of the molt agree- 
able places in this county. The fituationis in a beautiful val- 
ley, and the late Lord Montague was at 2 great expence in 
adorning the houſe, and making improvements in the park and 
gardens, The wars of Henry the Eighth are painted on dif- 
ferent parts of the rooms by Hans Holbein; and here are por- 
traits of ſeveral perſons of this antient family by that artiſt, 
Thenew improvements in this ſeat are executed in the Gothic 


taſte; ſo that the houſe, although modern, has all the appear- 


ance of antiquity. The park is noble, having a great variety 
of grounds in it, abounding with game, and is well wooded 
with pines, firs, and other ever-green trees, which are grown to 
a great ſize z' and here are ſome of the largeſt cheſaut trees 
perhaps in England. The river Avon, gliding by Midhurſt, 
ſweeps through the park, and promotes a conſtant verdure. 


Near Goodwood was an antient caſtle, now converted into 
a dwelling- houſe, ſurrounded by fine gardens, from the wine 
dows of which there are ſome admirable views. And near it 
is a ſmall delightful village, called Boxgrove, where a monaſ- 
tery was founded in the reign of King Henry the Firſt, for 
monks of the Benedictine order. The church which be. 
longed to this monaſtery, is now uſed by the inhabitants of the 
pariſh for divine ſervice, a 


Findon is a village between Bramber and Arundel, from 
which if you go round by Houghton-Bridge, along the edge 
of the Dowus, towards Arundel, are very noble views over 


the wild. At one ſpot in particular, where the road leads 


very near a precipice, the {lope of the hill is ſo ſteep, that a boy 
could not crawl. it, and ſo high, that the immenſe country 
open to you, is ſeen below in ſuch a manner, that almoſt every 
encloſure is diſtinct, in a vale ten miles long by three broad. 
A bold wave of the hill to the right and left, forms a dell at 
the foot of the down; a thick clump of wood fills it, and 
forms a romantic ſcene, The wave of the hill to the left is 


hnely fringed with wood; groves that ſkirt the fields break 


from it, and diverſify the view : a farm with ſtacks, and a large 

water, under the ſhade of a noble wood, form a complete pics 

ture: other woods ſpreading about the vale, are broken by 
] | innumerable 


innumerable incloſures, of which you have an admirable view, 
To the right, the down hills bear away one beyond another, 
forming very ſtriking projections. The whole is a ſcene ex- 
ttemely magnificent. | = 

About eight miles ſouth-weſt of Battle, are the remains of 
an antient caſtle, called Hurſimonceux, which was a place of 
great repute at the time of the Norman conqueſt, 


At Pevenſey, which is ſouth-weſt of Haſtings, are the re- 
mains of a caſtle, which was built by William the Conqueror, 
and which appears to have been a very venerable ſtructure, 


Beachy Head is a famous promontory near Pevenſey, and is 
reckoned the higheſt cliff of all the ſouth-coaſt of England, 
For it projects over the beach to a greater perpendicular height, 
than the Monument in London, Many ſhips have been loſt here 
in ſtormy weather, and in the rock are many caverns formed b 

the violence of the waves, As this is reckoned the higheſt 
beach on the ſouth coaſt of this iſland, and is divided into ſe- 
ven points or cliffs, it is well known to our mariners, who cull 
it the Seven Cliffs. | | | | 


Newhaven is a ſmall, but populous place, in the neighbours 
hood of Seaford: It has a convenient, though little harbour, 
and ſome veſſels are built here; and the trade of the place is 
not inconſiderable. ; 8 


At Boſcham, a village ſouth-weſt of Chicheſter, now chiefly 


inhabited by fiſnermen, a monaſtery was founded before the 
year 681, And the pariſh church here is aftately Gothic edi- 
fice, which was built at the ſole expence of William Warel- 
waſt, Biſhop of Exeter, in the reign of Henry the Firſt, It 
was made collegiate for a dean and prebendaries; and the ſtalls 
for the prebendaries are yet ſtanding, over which are carvings 
of very antient workmanſhip. The daughter of Canute the 
Great was buried here, and there is in the church an antient 
monument, ſaid to be in memory of that princeſs, 


There are ſeveral agreeable villages near Midhurſt, particu- 
Jarly Charlton, where the country gentlemen have houſes to 
keep their dogs and horſes for the chace; and amongſt others 
there is one belonging to the Duke of Richmond, executed oa 


adeſign of the Earl of Burlington. 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 


T county beende by Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire on 
the north, by Glouceſte: ſhire and Oxfordſhire on the 
ſouth, by Worceſterſhire on the weſt, and by Leiceſterſhire and 
Northamptonſhire on the caſt, It extends from north to ſouth 
thirty: miles, from eaſt to weſt twenty-ſix miles, and is one 
hundred and twenty-two miles in circumference. 

The air of Warwickſhire is mild, pleaſant and healthy, and 
the ſoil rich, The two parts into which it is divjded by the 
river Avon, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Felon and 
the Woodland. The name Feldon ſignifies a champaigne 
country; this divifion lies ſouth of the Avon, and produces 
excellent corn and paſture. The Woodland, which is the 
largeſt of the two diviſions, lies north of that river, and pro- 
duces plenty of timber; but great part of it being now, 
cleared of the woods, it yields alſo abundance of fine corn and 
paſture, The'cheeſe made in Warwickſhire i is not inferior to 


any made in England. 


The moſt contiderable rivers of this county are the Avon, 
and the Tame, The Avon, which is navigable by barges to 
Warwick, runs through this county from north-eaſt to louth- 
weit, and divides it into two unequal parts, The Tame has, 
been mentioned among the rivers of Stafford[hire, Other 
ſmaller ſtreams in this county are the Anker, the Arrow, the 
Alne, the Leam, the Swift, and the Stour, 

This county is divided into five hundreds, and contains one 
city and twelve market towns. It lies in the province of Can- 
terbury, and partly in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, 
and partly in that of Worceſter, and contains one hundred 
and ty. eight pariſhes, | 
—ͤñj—ũ—̈— — ——— — 
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COVENTRY is ninety-one miles from London, EE. 
jointly with the city of Litchfield, is the ſee of a biſhog. 1K 
Vor. II. 8 had 
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\ 
had divers privileges and immunities from ſeveral kings: Eq. 
ward the Third granted -it à mayor ind two. bailiffs ; and 
Henry the Sixth, who had annexed Teveral towns and villages 
to it, granted that the city, with one hundred and ninety- one 
neighbouring villages, ſhould be an incorporate county, diſ- 
tint from the county of: Warwick, and that the bailiffs of 
the city ſhould betſherifts. of its couhty; and King James the 
Firſt granted it a charter, by which ten aldermen were to pre- 
ſide over ten watds of the city, which aldetmen were juſtices 
of the peace within the city of its county. Other officers are 

a recorder, a ſteward, | a coroner, two chamberlains, and two 
wardenss This city. was ineloſed with walls, which were 
three miles in compaſs, and fortified with twenty-ſix towers; 
but ſoon after the reſteration of King Charles the Second 

they were demoliſhed, and only the gates left ſtanding; theſe 
are twelve, and are ſtill beautiful and noble ſtructures. This 
city is large, populous, and rich, but the buildings are gene- 

Tally old. Herz are three pariſh churches, and a tall ſpire; being 

the only remains of a church that formerly. belonged toa monaſ- 

tery of .Gray-friars. Oue of the .charches, called St. Mi- 
chael's, has a ſtone ſpire, three hundred feet in height, which 
is much admired. Here ate two or three meeting-houſes for 
prageſt: nt diſſentets, a free-ſchool, with a good library, called 
King Henry the Eighth's. School, founded by John Hales, 
Eſq; a charity ſchool, and an hoſpital, This city has a town- 
houſe, the windows of which are finely painted; and here is 
a fpacious mai ket- place, with a croſs in the middle, ſixty feet 
high, which is adorned with ſtatues of ſeveral kings of Eng- 
land, as big as the life, and for its workmanſhip and beauty is 
inferior to no ſtructure of the kind in the kingdom. It was 
erected in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, by a legacy of 
Sir William Holles, formerly Lord Mayer of the city of Lon- 
don. The roads that lead to this city are kept well paved for 
a mile round. The chief manufacture is tammeys, and the 
weaving the common fort of rjbbon, .. - ME” 

There isa yearly proceſſion through this city, on the Friday 
after Trinity Sunday, with the figure of a naked woman on 
horſeback, in commemoration of the following tranſaction: 
Leofric, carl of Mereing-and firft lord of the eity, who died in 
the thirteenth year of Edward the Confeſſor, vu account of 
ſome offence given him by the citizens, loaded them with very 
heavy taxes, for the remiſſion of which, Godiva, his lady, the 
daughter of Thorold, ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, a woman of moſt 
exemplary virtue and piety, inceſfantly ſolicited him. ares, at 
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length tired with her importunities, he hoped to put an end to 
them, by ſaying that he would take off the new duties, provided 
ſhe would ride naked in open day-light, through the moſt fre- 
quented parts of the city, aſſuring himſelf that her modeſty 
would never comply with that condition. Godiva, however, 
being ſenſibly touched with compaſſion for the diſtreſs of the 
city, took the reſolution to relieve it, even upon the terms pro- 
poſed. She therefore, after having iſſued orders to the citizens 
that all their doors and windows ſhould be ſhut, and that no- 
body. ſhauld attempt to look gut, rode naked through the 
ſtreets, on horſeback ; but her hair being ſo looſe about her, 
was ſo long that it covered her down to her legs. It is added, 
that during the time of her riding in this manner through the 
ſtreets, no perſon ventured to look at her except a taylor, who 
notwithſtanding the lady publiſhed her commands, and her be- 
nevolent and public-ſpirited deſign in performing this action, 
had the audacity to violate them; and, as it is ſaid, was ſtruck 
blind, as a puniſhment for his impudence. The taylor is now 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Peeping Tom ; and the window, 
through which he is ſaid to haye peeped, is ſtill to be ſeen 
with bis effigy in it, which is naw dteſſed on the anniverſary of 
the proçeſſion; and in a window belonging to one of the 
churches, called Trinity church, there ace pictures of Earl 
Leofric, and his Counteſs Godiva, with the following in- 
ſcription: 3 N 4-4 
„I Lurick, for the love of thee, 
Do ſer Coventry toll free.“ 


1 


MAR K ET TOWN S. 


Wakwick is s very antient town, and is faid to have been 
founded by Kimbeline, a Britiſh King, who was cotemporary 
with our Saviour, It appears to have been very eminent ia the 
time of the Romans; and it is . that it was the Roman 
Præſidium, where, according to the Notitia, the preſet of the 


Dalmatian horſe was poſted by order of the governor of Britain. 
Warwick ſent two members to parliament as early as any town 
in England, and is a very antient corporation, governed under a 
charter of King Charles the Second, by a mayor, a recorder, 
twelve brethren or aldermen, and twenty-four burgeſſes or 
common · couneil· men. The county affizes and general quar- 
ter ſeſſions are always held in this town, Warwick is ninety- 
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three miles from London, and ſtands upon a rock of frees 
\ one, on the bank of the Avon, and a way is cut to it through 
the rock from each of the four cardinal points. It was for- 
' merly fortified with a wall and ditch, ſome remains of which 
are ſtil] viſible, The ftreets are ſpacious and regular, and all 
meet in the centre of the town, which being the ſummit of an 
_eminence, is always clean: its wells and cellars are cut in the 


rock, and it is ſupplied with water by pipes from ſprings about / 
half a mile diſtant. It is a fine populous town, with only two 


pariſh· chutches, one of which, St. Mary's, is a beautiful edi- 
ce. Here are three charity- ſchools, in which ſixty-two boys 
and forty- two girls are taught and cloathed, and four hoſpi- 
tals, one founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Robert 


udley, Eail of Leiceſter, for twelve decayed gentlemen, . 


with an allowance of twenty pounds a year for each,” and fifty 


peunds to a chaplain; another founded ſometime afterwards, 
by Sir Thomas Puckering, for eight poor women; and two 


others, founded in 1633, for decayed tradeſmen, 
© But the principal ornament of this place is a caſtle belong - 


Ing to the Earl of Warwick, ſtanding upon the bank of the 


Avon, on a rock which riſes forty feet perpendicularly above 
the level of that river; and adjoining to the caſtle, is a fine 
terrace fifty feet above the ſame level, from whence there is a 
beautiful and extenſive proſpect of the river, and of the coun- 
try beyond it. The apartments of the caſtle are well con- 
trived, and adorned with many original pictures of Vandyke, 
and other great maſters, Tt' was originally built by William 
the Norman. Here is a town- houſe built of free-$one, and 
ſupported by ſtone pillars, in which are held the aſſizes and 
quarter ſeſſions 3 and this town bas a good ſtone bridge, con- 


fiſting of twelve arches, over the river Avon, Its chief trade 


is in malt; and it is a pretty retirement for gentlemen of ſmall 
| fortunes, and is frequented by very genteel company. In the 
neighbour hood there are frequent horſe. races. There are 
rich pleaſant meadows to the ſouth, and lofty groves and ſpa» 
cious parks to the north of this town. 


a 2 45 " "I. % | : * Fo L 
Surrox CoritLD, or COLDFIELD, was called Sutton, 


which is a corruption or contraction of South Town, on ac+ 
count of its being ſituated ſouth of Litehfield; and the addi- 


nonal name of Coficld, or Coldfield, is ſuppoſed to have been 
derived from a temarkably bleak and barren common, which: 
lies directly weſt of it. It ſtands at the diſtance of one hun- 
dted and ſix miles from London, in an excellent air, but a bat» 
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ren ſoil, and among pleaſant woods. It was incorporated by 
King Henry the Eighth, and is governed by a warden and ſo- 
cjery, conſiſting of twenty-four members, a clerk of the mar- 
ket, a ſteward, and a ſerjeant at mace. The warden, for the 
time being, is coroner within the corporation; and no ſheriff 

or bailiff can act within its liberties, Here is a church, dedi- 

cated to the Trinity, conſiſting of a nave, a chancel,” and two 

fide aiſles. The aiſles were built in the reign of King Henry 

the Eighth, by John Herman, alias Veſy, Biſhop of Exzter, a 4 
native of this town. The nave has ſince been rebuilt ; and 

at the weſt, end of the church there is an handſome ſquare 

towery ſixty feet high. In this church are ttree vaults, re. 

merkable for conſuming the dead bodies in them very quickly, 

and a monument belonging to the family of Jeſſons, which is 

well executed. This town has a grammar-ſchool, founded by 

Biſhop Veſy, and endowed with an eſtate now worth one 

hundred pounds a year. The ſchool houſe was rebuilt in an 

elegant manner in the year 1728, This town has the manor 

and lordſhip of the pariſh, together with a large tract of waſte 

ground, called the Park, which is exceeding uſeful for paſtu- 
rage, and has beſides five thouſand pounds worth of wood. 
growing in it. | | | 


STRATFORD is commonly called STRATFORD UPon Avyon: ' 
| from its ſituation upon that river, and to diſtinguiſh it from fe»? 
veral other towns in England of the ſame name. It is ninety- 
four miles from London, and is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, a high ſteward, twelve aldermen, of whom 
two are juſtices of the peace, and twelve capital burgeſſes. 
This is a large populous town, and has one pariſh church, and 
achapel of eaſe. The church is dedicated to the Trinity, and 
it is thought to be almoſt as old as the Norman invaſion ; but 
parts of it have been at different times rebuilt, It was for⸗ 
merly collegiate, and is celebrated for containing the remains 
of Shakeſpeare, our immortal dramatic poet, who ih 1564 was 
interred in one of the aiſles on the north fide of the church, His 
grave is covered with a. ſtone, which has the following in- 
ſcription : - | | | 
Good friend, for Jeſus? ſake; forbear 

To dig the duſt incloſed here, $546 

«© Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſiones, _ 

And curſt be he that moves my bones.“ | 
And in the wall over the grave, there is a buſt of him ia mar- 
ble. The chapel of caſc in this town was built in the reiga 


of 


ties, and\exported to all parts of Europe. In the neighbours 


Prayer. In conſequence of this donation all the children ig 
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ol King Henry the Seventb, by Hugh Clopton, Lord Mayer. 
of London. Here alſo is a Tees er and 2 
houſe founded: by King Edward the Sixth; and Hugh Clop- 
ton, ho buiſt the chapel, erected ar this place a ſtone bridge, 
conſiſting of nine arch:s, over the river Avon, with a long 
eauſey at the end of it, wall:d on both ſides. This town has 
a great trade in corn and malt. 


\ . 


BNN HAM ſtands upon the borders of Staffordſhire, at 
the diſtance of one hundred and ten miles from London, It 
is a large, well - built populous town, famous for the moſt in- 

© geniousartificers in all ſores of iran and ſteel ſmall wares, in. 
all forts of fire - arms, and in the manufacture of falſe ones 
for buckles, buttons, &. which are made here in vaſt quanti- 


hood of this tum there are gardens, which they call Vauxhall, 
© _ ſmall. and neat, though but indifferently ſituated: theſe are 
. ſometimes illuminated in an evening; and a band of vocal and 
iaſtrumental muſic plays for the entertainment of the com- 
pany,” The houſe belonging to theſe gardens was formerly a 
ſear of Fir Liſter Holtss _ - 4 


Cors L is a name probably derived from the ſituation of 
tme town upon the ſide of a hill, near the bank of a ſmall river 
called the Cole. It is diſtant from London one hundred and 
two miles, and has two charity ſchools, and a piece of land 
ealled Pater · noſter- piece, on account of its having been given 
by one of the noble family of the Digby's, who was Jord of 
the manor, for encouraging children to learn the Lord's 


town are ſent in their turns, by one at a time, every morning 
tochurch, at the ſound of the bell, when each kneeliag down, 

fays the Lord's Prayer, before the under-meſter, and by him is 
rewarded with a penny. Here is a ſtons bridge over the river 


- + ATHERSTON is commonly called ATHERSTON ON THY 
STOUR, from its ſituation upon that river, and to diſtinguiſia i 
from a village of the ſame name, in this county, north © 
Nuneaton, upon the borders of Leiceſterſhire. It is one hun 
_ dred and «three miles from London, and is a large well-built 
town, with-a chapel of caſe, and a charity-ſchool, Where 
twenty girls are taught to read, knit, ſew, and ſpin» . 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 335 
place is famous for its cheeſe fair, which is one of the greateſt 
in England. | „F 

NUNEATON is ſaid to have been originally calle] Zaton, a 
word which in the antient Engliſh language ſignifies the Wa- 
ter Town,' and may have been applied to this place from its 
ſituation on the river Anker. The epithet Nun was after- 
wards prefixed to the name of Eaton, from a nunnery founded 
here. It ſtands at the diſtance of ninety-eight miles from 
London; is a good large, we!l-built-town, with a free=ſchool, 
and a manufacture of woollen cloth. ; 


Ruosv ſtands upon the river Avon, at the diſtance of 
eighty- five miles from London, and has a grammar ſchool, 
with four alms-houſes, founded in the reign of Queen Eliza. 
beth, by Laurence Sheriff, a haberdather.of London. Here is 
alſo a charity - ſchool for teaching and cloathing thirty poor 
children, and an alms-houſe for maintaining fix poor widows, 
built and endowed by Richard Elborow, of this place, in 150%. 
Rugby is remarkable for a great number of butchers 


HenLzy is alſo. called HENLET Ix ARDEN, from its ſitua» 
tion in Arden, which was the antient name of that part of the 
county, now called Woodland, and to diſtinguiſh it from ſeve- 
ral other towns in the kingdom of that name, It ſtands near 
the river Alne, at the diſtance of one hundred and three miles 
from London, and has a chapel of eaſe to Waveney, in the 
neighbourhood, where the pariſh-chureh is. This chapel was 
fclt built in the forty-firſt year of Edward the Third, 


+ 

AuLczsTER is diſtant from London one hundred and two 
miles ; it ſtands upon the river Avon, and is a very antient 
town and corporation, with a free ſchool, and a very good 
market for corn. 3 1 f ns „ 


Birrokp ftands upon the river Avon, near its confluenes 
with the Artow, at the diſtance of one hundred miles from 
London, but contains nothing remarkable. 8 


Kixnzrox is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been called Kine« 
Town, from its market for black cattle; others are of opinion 
that it was called King's-Town, from having been in de n 
of the kings of England, particularly of ld ward the Confeſ. 
for, and William the Norman. King John kept his court 

0 ; ; here; 
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here; and near the town there is a ſpring, which is ſtill called 
King John's Weil. Kineton is eighty eight miles from Lon- 
don, but contains nothing worthy of note, 


* 


by 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c, 


Combe Abbey, about four miles eaſt of Coventry, is the ſcat 
of Lord Craven. This place was formerly famous for a rich 
abbey, for monks of the Ciſtertian order. The church is de- 
moliſhed ; but the abbey is ſtill ſtanding; and it is this edifice, 
with ſome modern additions and improvements, which forms 
the ſeat of Lord Craven, | 


In the valley below Colesh:l! are the ſeat and park of the fa» 
mily of the Digbys. The houſe is antient, and the ſituation 
low, which renders it uncomfortable in winter; but in fine 
weather it is very pleaſant, having a fine ſerpentine river in 
the park, and being adorned with very agreeable woods. 


About a mile from Meridan is Packington, a ſeat of the Earl 
of Aylesford. The houſe ſtands cn che ſouth fide of the road, 
and the park on the north ſide. A large arch is turned over 
the road, wide enough for a wheel carriage to pafs over, in or- 
der to have a communication with the park, without going 
through the road, 8 


+ Ragley, about a mile from Aulceſter, is a ſeat of the Eail of 

. * Hertford, remarkable for its fine hall, which is a double cube 

of forty feet, "The reſt of the houſe, which has a very heavy 

appearance, by no means anſwers in ſize or decoration to the 
ſuperb room already mentioned. 


Near Atherſton is a pleaſant little ſeat called Mereval, be- 
longing to Mr. Stratford. The houſe ſtands on the edge of a 
ſteep hill, ſo as to command a view of the country for ſeveral 

miles; and from the parlours there is a proſpe& of a rich vale, 
ſcattered with towns and woods, ſo intermixed as to form a 
delightful proſpect. | | 


| Malcet Houſe, near Stratford, is the ſeat of the Duke of 
Dorſet ; Tamworth-Caſile is the ſeat of Earl Ferrers ; Newn- 
ham- Paddox that of the Earl of Denbigh ; Hewell Gs ange, 
: | that 
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that of the Earl of Plymouth, which is a noble modern ſtruce 
ture, and the park is very pleaſant ; Stonely- Abbey, five miles 


from Warwick, is the ſeat of Lord Leign ; at Compton in the 


Vale, that of the Earl of Northampton; and at Ca/ile Brams 


wich that of Lord Hereford, ge 


High-Croſs is a conſiderable village, where there was for- 
merly a Roman ſtation, as appears from the vaſt number of 
antiquities that have been dug up here at different times. It 
is ſituated on an eminence, and the croſs ſtanding at it, from 
which it receives its name, is a very handſome ſtructute, con- 
ſiting of four pillars of the Tuſcan order, above which riſe 


four Doric columns, fronting as many roads, with a dial and 


a globe ſupporting the croſs, The proſpeR from this crols is 
extenſive and delightful, . 


Maxtoke, a village near Coleſhill, was formerly noted on ac- 
count of its priory, which was founded in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third for Auguſtine monks. Great part of this ab - 
bey is Kill ſtanding, and it appears to have been a magnificent 
ſtructure, One of the Earls of Huntingdoa built a ſtrong 
caſtle about a mile diſtant. from the priory, as a ſeat for him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors; but it has fince fallen into other hands. 
The ybole of this ſtately ſtructute is ſtill Randing, it having 
been repaired at different times, and is now one of the bit 
antient edifices of the kind in England, The gate is ex- 
tremely curious, and at each of the corners are lofty towers 
with battlements, and behind, as well as on each fide, are gate 
dens laid out with elegance, | 


Kenelworth, in the centre of Warwickſhire, is famous for 
its noble caſtle; which was once a priſon for King Edward the 
decond, and afterwards a palace to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leiceſter, who is ſaid to have laid out ſixty-thouſand pounds 
in repairing, enlarging, and adorning it. He entertained 


Queen Elizabeth and her court here for ſeventeen days, in a 


molt gay and ſplendid. manner, with the greateit variety and 
magnificence of beaſts and ſhows, Some idea may be formed 
of tne expence which the carl was at in entertaining the Queen 
during this viſit, and of the largeneſs of her retinue, as well 
as of his, by the quantity of beer which was drank upon his 
occaſton, which amounced to three hundred and twenty. hogſ- 
heads. Kenelworth Caitle was nearly demoliſhed in the civil 


wars; but there are itill remaining ſo many walls, gates, 
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towers, ind rooms, as convey to the mind ſome idea of its an- 


tient grandeur, A ſplendid convent was alſo founded at Ke. 
nelworth in the reign of King Henry the Firſt for monks of 
the Auguſtine order; and great part of the ruins of this abbey 
are ſtill ſtanding, from whence it appears to have been a very 
magnificent ſtruQure, 


At Broꝛunſover, north of Rugby, are the remains of an 
ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built in the reign of 
King Stephen. Wh 


* Edgehill, in the neighbourhood of Kineton, is famous for the 


fiſt battle between Charles the Firſt, and the Parliament iu 
1642. It is alſo called the Vale of Red Horſey from the form 
of that animal cut by the country people on the ſide of the 
hill, upon red ſoil, near Tyſoe; ſome neighbouring freeholders 
are obliged by their tenure to keep it clean and in ſhape. _ 


'  Newnham Regis, over againſt Rugby, and-near the river 
Swift, is remarkable for its medicinal waters arifing from three 
ſprings ſuppoſed to be percolated through a mine of allum. 
The waters, which are of a milky colour and taſte, are 
reckoned good for the ſtone. They are very diuretic, and 
_ cloſe and heal green wounds; being drank with ſalt they are 
laxative, and with ſugar reſtringent, 

Bop | Dia „ DIES, 

Dovebridge, upon the Avon, was antiently a Roman ſtation, 
called Tripontium. Here the ſtream divides in two. It has 
an inſcription denoting, that it is maintained at the expence 
of three counties. * | | 


ROBES; - WESTMORESLAND, 
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7 county is bounded by Cumberland on the weſt and 

. north-weſt, by the biſhoprick of Durham on the north» 
eat, by Yorkſhire on the eaſt, and by Lancaſhire on the ſouth. 
It extends in length from north to ſouth thirty miles, from weſt 


to eaſt twenty four miles, and is one hundred and twenty miles 


in circumference. - R | | 

| The/air of this county is ſweet, pleaſant, and healthy; but 
in the mountainous parts ſharp and piercing, This county 
conſiſts of two diviſions, the Barony of Weſtmoreland, ſomt= 
times called the Bottom, and the Barony of Kendall. The 
Barony of Weſtmoreland; which comprehends the north part 
of this county, is an open champaign country, twenty miles 
long and fourteen broad, .confiſting of arable land, and > we 
ducing great plenty of corn and grafs., The Barony of Ken- 
dall, ſo called from the town of the ſame name, which com- 
prehends the ſouth part of the county, is very mountainous ; 
the vallies however are fruitful, and even the mountains yield 
paſture for ſheep and cattle, Here are ſeveral foreſts and parks, 
and both baronies afford great plenty of wood, This county 
is well ſupplied with fiſh ; and the charre, a delicate fort of 
trout, is peculiar to the river Eden, Winander Mere, and Ul- 
leſwator. The weſtern mountains of this county are ſuppoſed 
to contain vaſt quantities of copper ore, and ſome veins of 
gold; but as the expence of winning the ores, on account of 
their depth, and ſome other inconveniencies, has been found 
more than equivalent to the value of what metals could be ob- 
tained, the deſign of working theſe mines has been laid aſide. 
The chief manufactures of this county are Fockings and wool- 
len cloth, © 2 

This county is chiefly eminent for being the wildeſt, moſt 
barren, and uncultivated of any in the kingdom, though very 
healthy, people living here to a very great age. In cities and 
great towns (ſcarcely one third that are born ſurvive the age of 
two years; but in this county not above one in thirteeen or 
fourteen dies within that per But diſmal as this county 
* | 2 0 3 og 
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is in general, there are in it a great number of natural and to- 
-Madjic-beaaties.- > 95d aria 
This county is well watered with ſeveral rivers, and fome 
lakes or large bodies of water, generally called meres inthe 
north of England, The principal rivers are the Eden, the 
| Eimot, the Loder, and the Can. The Eden is a river of 
Cumbetland, and has been already. deſcribed in the account 
given of that county. The Eimot has its origin from a lake 
'Called Ulletwater, upon the borders of Cumberland; a fey 
miles ſouth of Penrith, This lake is ſupplied by ſix ſmall 
fNreams, jour of which are diſtinguiſhed dy the names of 
Glenkern liver, Glenkwidin river, Glenkriden river, and 
Hawſwater; but the other two have no names, From Yllef 
water the Eimot runs north by Penrith, and falls ints the 
Eden, about two or three miles north of that.towm.; The 
Loder is a name ſuppoſed to have been derived from Gladdwr 
.2-Britiſh word, which ſignifies clear or limpid water, It iſſues 
from a lake called Broadwater, ſouth-eaſt of Ulleſwater, and 
running north, falls into the Eimot near Penrith, The river 
Can, Ken, or Kent, derives its name and origin from a lake 
called Kentmere, near Ambleſide ;. and running ſouth-eaſt, 
paſſes by Kendal), and there forming an angle, runs ſouth-weſt, 
+ anc falls into the Iriſh ſea a few miles weſt of Burton. Other 
leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the Winſler, the 
Lavennet-Beck, the Swindale-Beck, and the Blenkerü-Beck. 
The principal lake in this county, and indeed the greateſt in 
all England, is Winander Mere, prabably fo called from its 
winding banks. It lies ſouth of Ambleſide, upon the borders 
of Cumberland, and is ten miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and two miles in breadth, The water is exceeding clear, 
There ate ſeveral iſlands in it, and the bottom, which is one 
continued rock, is in ſome places ſaid, to be very deep, 
{ his county is divided into two wards, and each ward into 
conſtablewicks. Weſtmoreland never Was divided into han- 
dxeds, rapes, or wapentakes, like other counties, becauſe, as Is 
- ſuppoſes, the inhabitants antiently paid no ſubſidies, having 
deen thought ſufficiently charged in the border ſervice againſt 
the Scots. This county has no city, but contains eight mar- 
| ket:towns.- It lies in the province of York : that part of je 
called the Barony of Weſtmoreland is comprehended in the 
. dioceſe of Carliſle; and the other part, called the Baroty of 
- Kendal, in tbe dioceſe of Cheſter z both baronies containing 
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"OMAEREET SS TOWNES o OG 
APPLEBY-is two hundred and fixty-eight miles from Lone 
don, and isthe county town. It is ſuppaſed to have had for- 
merly ſheriffs of its own, and to have been a county of itſelf. 
King Henry the Firſt gaye it privileges equal to thoſe of the 
city of York, ,which- privileges were confirmed by Henry the 
Second, Henry the "Third, and other ſucceeding; Kings. In 
the reign of King Edward the Firſt it had a mayor and two 


provoſts, and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve alders 
men, a common-council,-and two ſerjeants at mace, | 


* 
— 
C 
N 
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Appleby is pleaſaatly ſituated on the banks of the river. 
Eden, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded; but though it is the 
county town, it is by no means the richeſt or the handſomeſt in 
the county. It conſiſts chiefly of one broad ſtreet, which runs 
with an eaſy aſcent from north to ſouth. At one end of this 
ſtreet is an antient caſtle, fortifjed by the river, and by large 
trenches, where the river does, not ſurround. it. Here are two 
churches, a free ſchool, and an hoſpital, founded in 1651, b 
the Lady Anne, daughter and heireſs of George Lord Clif- | 
ford, and endowed for a governeſs and twelve other widow 7 
commonly called the mother and twelve ſiſters. This place 
has a town hall, where the aſſizes are held, a county goal, a 
bridge over the river Eden, and has the beſt corn market in all 
theſe northern parts. | N 


_- 
» 


5 


KENDAL, or CANDALE, is ſo called fromi ts ſituation in the Pr 
dale ot valley of the river Can. It is alſo called Kirkby. Tendal, 
or Candale, from. its church or kirk, It is two hundred and 
fifty lix miles from London, was incorporated by Queen Eliza» 
beth, and is governed under the charter of King James the 
Firſt, by a mayor, a ec der, a town-clerk, twelve aldermen, © 
twenty-four burgeſſes, anc. two attornies. It has ſeven tradin 
companies; the merceis, ſheermen, cord wainers, tanners, . 
glovers, taylor: and pewterers, who have each a diſtinct hall; 
and here are kept the ſeſſions of the peace for that part of the 
county called the Barony of Kendal, * | 

This is the largeſt town in the county, and is much ſape= 
rior to Appleby in trade, wealth, buildings, and number of 
inhabitants, It conſiſts chiefly of two good ſtreets, and has a 
large beautiful, church, with twelve chapels of caſe, Neat 
the church is a free- ſchool, well endowed with exhibitions for 
ſome ſcholars to Queen's College in Oxford. Here is a cha- 
rity-ſchool for ſixteen boys and ten girls, who are all cloathed 


and 
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and taught; and over the river Can are two bridges, one of 
ſtone and another of wood. Kendal has had a conſiderable 
trade in the woolten manufactute ever fince the reipn of Ed- 
ward the Third; and particular laws were enaQted for regu- 
lating Kendal Cloth, as early as the times of Richard the Se- 
cond and Henry the Fourth, © This town is alſo fambus for 
- the manufafture.of cotton, druggets, ſerges, hats and worſted 
ans ON. Re RE A Es | 
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 Av8LESIDE is two hundred and ſeventy miles from Lon= 
don. It was antient]y a large City, and a ſtation of the Ro- | 
| mans, many of whoſe coins have been found hete. Here is a | 
| conſiderable manufacture of cloth. The town is ſituated on | 
- the ſwift decline of a hill, over which many high mountains | 
Wonne ĩ?ĩxi?2 


 'K1xkBy LONSDALE, that is a Chureb or Kirk in the Date of 

_ the River Lon. It is two hundred and fifty-rhree miles from 

London, and is a pretty large town, with an handſome church, 

A good ſtone bridge over the Lon, and a manufacture of wool» 
c rg bay nah "Is 


KERN STEvEN is two hundred and fifty-nine miles from 
London. It is fituated on the river Eden, is toted for the many» 
facture of yarn ſtockings, and has a free : ſchool, founded and 


endowed by the Wharton family. K, 
- Borrow is two hundred and forty-four miles from Lon- 
dun, and is fituared on the borders of Lancathire. 


On row is two hundred and feventy-ohe miles from Lon- 
Son. There are wet moſſes hereabouts, in which ſubtet- 
|  Fahevus trees have been often dug up. | 


Brov&H, or Burgh under Stanmore, ſignifies a borough un- 

© Her aſtony mountain, a diſtinction derived from the ſituation of 

| this town, at the foot of à mountain called Stanmore. It is 
two hundred and ,fixty. miles from London, and is ſeparated ' 
into two parts, dne called Upper Brough, and Church Brough, 
And the other called the Lower Brough, and the Market 
+». Brough. In Upper” Brough there is a church, with a caſtle 
And a fort called Cæſar's Tower. In the other diviſion is a 
"2 market-place, where the market is held, which is very con- 

* ſiderable. | "204 . 8 5 | : 
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REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, QURIOSITIES, &c. 


Near Kirkby Stephen, about twelve miles from Appleby, ap 


the remains of Pendragon Caſtle, antiently the ſeats of the 
Lords Clifford, which, when in its prime, was a ſtrong build- 
ing, the walls being faur yards thick, with battlements upon 
them. Time, and the neglect of the owners, have brought 


* 


them to little better than a heap of ruins. 


. Appleby Caſtle ſtands on the brink, of a lofty eminence, 
fronting towards the caſt, beneath which runs the river Eden. 
It is one of the ſeats of the Earl of Thanet, but of late years 
much neglected by the family. The proſpeR from the ter- 


race, which is under the eaſtern. front of the caſtle, is very | 


beautiful, To the right, the river Eden forms a winding lake, 
the diſtance of half a mile, whaſe banks are clothed with 
lofty hanging woods, deſcending in a ſwift but regular (weep 
to the brink of the ſtream. Below, the water murmurs over 


a weir, where a mill adds to the pleaſing ſounds, On the left, | 
| lofty cliffs and precipices ariſe perpendicularly from the was 
ter, over whoſe brows oaks and aſhes hanging, reader their 


aſpect more romantic by the folemn ſhade, On the ground 
above, the public road leading to Appleby, winds up the bill, 
on whoſe ſide ſome cottages are ſcattered ; whilſt all behind 
the diſtant ground is formed by mountains. ſhadowed with 
clouds. 


Acorn: Bank, late the ſeat of the Dalſtons, but now of Wil- 
liam North, Eſq. is an elegant modern building, covered with 
fine plantations. It commands an agreeable though narrow 
proſpect over rich meadows to the ſouth, deſcending to the vil- 
lage of Temple Sowerby. | | 


Whinfield Park is an antient foreſt, which is the property of 


the Earl of Thanet, Here is a large track of ground, lately _ 


encloſed from the park, on which corn now grows. Nothin 
can give greater pleaſure to the eye of the traveller, than to be- 
hold cultivation and induſtry extending their genial influence 


over the heath and the waſte, the foreſt and the chaſe, 


c About a mile up the woody declivity of the hill that leads 
down to Ambleſide (ſays a learned and ingenious traveller), 


we ſaw a moſt amazing Caſcade, totally different from of 


thing of the kind. The ruſhiog of the waters ſounded throu 
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the wood, and ſeemed at once as if burſting over our heads, 
ano tumbling. beneath our feet. This was ſoon reconciled; 
for in a few ſteps we perceived ourſelves to be upon the ſum- 
mit of a cliff, which overhung the channel of the ſtream, 
where an old oak ſuſpended his romantic boughs over the pre- 
cipice. This was the only opening of the wood, or ſituation, 


- where we could lock into this tremendous gulf, The river 


which falls here, riſes on the very height of the mountains, 
and flows in a very confined channel through an opening of 
the rocks, the edges of which were grown with ſtately trees, 
and thronged with thickets of hazel, birch, and holly. We 
looked upwards from the place where we ſtood for about one 
hundred perpendicu at yards, where we ſaw the river in two 
ſtreams pouring through the trees; about the mid-way it 


uni ed, and was again broken by a craggy mead, overgrown 


with tern and bruſh wood, which threw it into two branches, 
foaming and making a horrid noiſe; but it ſoon united again, 
and from thence precipitated into a deep and dreary gulf, about 
fixty yards below the cliffon which we ſtood, from whence it 
tumbled from rock to rock, and daſhed through a rough and 
craggy channel to Ambleſide, with a mighty ſound, which ſo 
ſhook the air as to give a ſenſible agitation to the nerves, like 
the effect of a thunder elap.“. ah "2 


At Boroughbridge is a ſingle houſe, ſituated in a very deep 
narrow valley, hemmed in on every fide with mountains covered 
with verdure. A fine ſtream ſerpentines through the vale, and 
here and there little cottages are diſperſed, with ſcanty enclo- 
ſures of meadow ground; over which hangs a narrow wood, 


from the rifing of the hills. Shut in on every fide, this is a 


place calculated for the moſt folemn retirement. In winter 


the rays of the ſun, for ſeveral weeks, do not touch the vale, 


and onlv gild the mountains, along whoſe ſides the oppoſite 
land ſends an extenſive ſhadow, wnoſe gradations are daily 
marked by the peaſanz's watchful eye, longing for returning 


vegetation. 


At Crakenthorp, near Appleby, are ſeveral large camps; 
and here have been found many remains of Roman and other 


antiquities. 


Near Kirkby Stephen are the ruins of a caſtle, called Harti 
Cafile, which was built before the rejgn of King Edward the 


Second; and near Kendal are the ruins of another cattle, called 
| - | Kendal 
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Kendal Caſtle, but when or by whom it was built does not 
appear. | 


Beltham Caſtle, ſeven miles from Kendal), is the ſeat of the 
Earl of Derby ; and Lowther Hall, near Ulleſwater, is the 
{cat of the Earl of Lonſdale, 


In Betham Park, near Burton, is a petrifying ſpring, called 
the Dripping Well. — At Levens, ſouth of Kendal, on the bank 
of the river Can, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, are 
ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of an antient round building, which 
is called K:r&4/head, and is ſaid to have been antiently a temple, 
dedicated to Diana, 


Kirkby Thore ſtands upon an ancient Roman military way, 
leading from Carliſle; and adjoining to it, upon the ſame 
cauſeway, in the place where the maiden way terminates, are 
the ruins of an antient town, now called help Caſtle, and ſup- 
poſed to have been the Gallagum or Gallatum of the Romans, 
Coins and urns have been frequently dug up here. 


Oppoſite to Penrith, on the other ſide of the Eimot, and 
near the confluence of the Eimot and Loder, is a large round 
intrenchment, incloſing a plain atea, It has two paſſages, 
oppoſite each another, and is called King Arthur's Round Table. 
The intrenchments are on the inlide, which ithew it not to 
have been deſigned for a place of ſtrength, but rather a fort of 
amphitheatre for juſts and tournaments, 


Near King Arthur's Round Table is a ſtone font, in the 
form of a horſe ſhoe, opening towards the table, and called by 
ſome King Arthur's Caſtle. It is alſo called Mayburgh or Mays 
brough, a name which in the antient Saxon language ſigaifies 
a fort of union and alliance, and is ſuppoſed to have been d-rived 
trom a peace concluded here in the year 926, between /Ethel= 
ſtan, King of England, Conſtantine. King of Scotland, Hace 
val, King of Wales, and other Princes, 


Brougham, upon the military way to Carliſle, where that way 
croſles the river Eimot, was the Brovoniacum or Brocovum of 
the Romans, in which the company of the D-tenfores were 
ſtationed, Though time has te luced this antieut City to a 
village, yet it has preſerved the Roman name almoit entire; 
and here have been found ſeveral coins, altars, and other teſti- 
monies of its ſplendour and antiquities» 
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8. county is bounded on the north and north-weſt by 
Glouceſterſhire, on the north-eaſt by Berkſhire, on the 
weſt by Somerſetſhire, on the ſouth by Dorſetſhire, and on the 
ſouth-caſt by Hampſhire, It extends in length, from north to 
ſouth, forty miles, in breadth thirty miles, and is one hundred 
and forty-two miles in circumference, | J 
The air of Wiltſhire is ſweet and healthy; it is ſharp on the 
hills, but mild in the vallies, even in winter. The northern 
part of this county, called North Wiltſhire, abounds with 
pleafant rifings and clear ſtreams, forming a variety of delightful 
proſpeRs ; the ſouthern part is very rich and fruitful, and the 
middle, called Saliſbury Plain, from the city of Saliſbury in the 
" neighbourhood, confiſts chiefly of downs, which afford the 
beſt paſture for ſheep. The ſoil of the hills and downs in general 
is Chalk and clay, but the vallies between them abound with 
corn fields and rich meadows; and here are made great quan- 
tities of as good cheeſe as moſt in England. In ſome parts of 
Wiltſhire, particularly about Eaſt Lavington, is tound a fort 
of herbage, called K not-Graſs, near twenty feet in length, and 
uſed in feeding hogs. In the Upper Avon, near Ambreſbury, 
is found a ſmall 6ſh, called a loach, which the people in the 
neighbourhood put into a glaſs of ſack, and ſwallow alive, 
The north part of this county yields great plenty of wood; 
and in the ſouth parts, particularly at Chilmark, near Hindon, 
are exceeding good quarries, where, the ſtones are very large; 
ſome of them are ſixty feet in length, and twelve in thickneſs, 
without a flaws As there is no coal in this county, fewel is 
ſcarce, | | 
The principal rivers of this county are the Thames, the Up- 
per and Lower Avon, the Nedder, the Willey, the Bourne, 
and the Kennet, The Thames enters the north part of this 
county, from Glouceſter [hire, near its ſource, and rugs eaſt- 
wards. by Cricklade, into Berkſhire, The Upper Avon tiſes 
in the middle of the county, near Devizes, and runs ſouth- 
ward, by Saliſbury, into Hampſhire, The Lower Avon riſes 
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in Glouceſterſhire, and entering this county near Malmeſbury, 
tuns ſouth by Chippenham, and turning weſtward,/{eparates 


the counties of Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhite. The Ned- 


: der derives its name from the Saxon word for an adder, allu- 
ding to its winding ſtream, It riſes not far from Shafteſbury, 
ia Dorſetſhire, upon the borders of this county, The Willey 


riſes near Warminſter, and running ſouth-eaſt, after receiving 

the Nedder, falls into the Upper Avon, on the weſt fide of Sa- 
E libury, The Bourne riſes not fat. from Great Bedwin, and 
E running ſouth, falls into the Upper Avon, on the eaſt fide of 
E Saliſbury, The Kennet riſes near the ſpring of the Upper 


Avon, and runs eaſtward by Marlborough, into Berkſhire. 
The leſs confiderable rivers of this county are the Calne, the 


N Were, and the Deveril, BE 


Wiltſhire is divided into twenty nine hundreds, and con- 


1 tains one city, and twenty-four majrket-towns. It lies in the 
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province of Vork, and dioceſe of Saliſbury, and has three 
hundred: and four pariſhes, The principal manufaQure is 
Engliſh broad-cloths, the beſt of which are made in this county. 


* * * * 
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k SALISBURY is eighty-three miles from London: Tt is x 


I bilhop's ſee 3 and the city, which is not much more than five 
4 hundred years old, owes its origin to a cathedral founded here 
in 1219, ia the fourth year of King Henry the Third, by Bi- 


= thop Poor, who removed-hither from Old Sarum, upon which 


the greateſt part of the citizens of that place followed him. 
© New Sarum, or Saliſbury, as it then began to be called, in- 
| creaſed ſo faſt, that it was incorporated by King Henry the 
© Third, and is now governed by a mayor, high tteward, a re- 
| Ccordep, a deputy-recorder, twentv-four aldermen, thirty com- 


mon council-men, a town-clerk, and three ſerjeants at mace, 


+ (This is a large, Well- built, clean city, ſituated ja a valley, and 


watered by the Upper Avon on the wz{t and ſouth, and by the 
Bourne on the - eaſt, The ſtreets are generally ſpacious, and 
built at cight angles. The catbedral, which was finiſhed in 
1258, at the expence of above twenty-fix thouſand pounds is; 


tor a Gothic building, the moſt elegant and regular in the 


kingdom. It is in the form of a lanthorn, with a beautified 


© Ipire of free ſtone in the middle, which is four hundred and 


en ſeet high, being the higheſt in England. The length of 
the church is four hundred and leventy-cight feet, the breadth 
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is ſeventy- ſix feet, and the height of the vaulting eighty feet. 
The outſide is magnificent, there being no outſide wall, but 
only buttreſſes and windows. The windows are ſaid to be as 
many as the days in a year; and a particular deſcription of its 
ſeveral ornaments would make a conſiderable volume. The 
bells for the ſervice of this church, which are eight in number, 
hang on a ſtrong, high built ſteeple, erected in another quarter 
of the church- yard; the walls of the ſpire, which towards 
the top are little more than four inches thick, being judged too 
weak for ſuch a weight of metal; ſo that in the cathedral 
there is only one bell, which rings when the biſhop comes to 
the choir. This church has a cloiſter, which is one hundred 
and fifty feet ſquare, and of as fine workmanſhip as any in 
England. The chapter-houſe, which is an octagon, is one 
hundred and fifty feet in circumference; and yet the roof 
bears all upon one ſmall pillar in the centre, ſo much too weak 
in appearance for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious weight, 
that the conſtruQion of this building is thought one of the 
- greateſt curioſities in England. There is a library well fur» 
niſhed with books, belonging to the cathedral, and adjoining 
to it is a cloſe, for. the reſidence of the canons and ptebenda- 
ries, which is ſo large and well built, that it looks like a fine 
city of itſelf. | | 
: Befides the cathedral, there are in this city. three other 
.churches, and charity ſchools, in which one hundred and ſe- 
venty children are taught and cloathed, It has an hoſpital or 
college, founded in 1683, by Biſhop Ward, for ten widows 
of poor clergymen; and here are ſeveral boarding ſchools, for 
young gentlemen and ladies. This city has a ſpacious mar- 
| ket place, in which is a fine town-houſe z and the water of the 
Avon runs through the ſtreets in canals, lined with brick, 
There are no vaults in the churches, nor cellars in any part 
of the city, the ſoil being ſo moiſt, that the water riſes up in 
graves dug in the cathedral, and is ſometimes two feet high in 
the chapter houſe, Ihe manufactures of this city are flannels, 
druggets, and the cloth called Saliſbury whites.. It is famous 
for the manufactures of bone-lace and cutlery wares; and 
may be reckoned as flouriſhing a city as any in England, that 
depends entirely on a home trade. | ; 


* 


MARKET. TOWN S. 
Orp SAR un ſtands at the diſtance of one mile notth of the 
city of Saliſbury, and was formerly the ſee of Ss: | 2 
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bad a caſtle and cathedral] here; but King Stephen quarrelling 
with Biſhop Roger, ſeized the caſtle, and put a garriſon in it, 
which was the firſt occaſion of the ruin of this antient city; 
for not long after, Biſhop Poor tranſlated the epiſcopal ſeat to 
the valley below it, where the city of Saliſbury now ſtands, 
and founded a cathedral there; and the citizens being often 
yexed at the inſolence of the garriſon, and labouring under 
inconveniences from the want of water, and on account of the 
bleakneſs of the air, to which the h2ight of their ſituation ex- 
poſed them, removed to the new city. Old Sarum is now re- 
duced to a ſingle farm-houſe, and yet it ſends two members to 
parliament, who are elected by the proprietors of certain adja- 
cent lands. This town is as antient as the old Britons, and 
be ruins have an auguſt appearance. 
- WiLTon derives. its name from its ſituation upon the bank 
bf the river Willey, It is eighty- five miles diſtant from Lon- 
don, and in the; time of the Saxons was a biſhop's ſee, with 
twelve pariſh churches, and the great road from London to the 
weſt of England paſſed through it; but Robert Wyvil, Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury, in the reign of Edward the Third, having 
by the King's. grant turned the weſtern road through the city 
of Saliſbury, this town ſoon declined. It is governed under 
the Charter of King Henry the Eighth, by a mayor, a recor- 
der, five aldermen, three capital burgeſſes, eleven common- 
Ecouncil-men, a town clerk, a king's bailiff, and a mayor's ſer= 
Jeant; and here the county courts are uſually held, and the 
knights of the ſhire choſen; It is now, however, only an in- 


Econfiderable place, with only one church, and a tapeſtry ma- 
tnufacture, | ts | 


 MartnmsBURY ſtands on a hill, which has no leſs than fix 
bridges over the river Avon. It is ninety miles from Lon- 
don, and formerly had walls, and a large ſtrong caſtle, which 
bas long ſince been deſtroyed, It is a neat town, and carries 
ton a conſiderable trade in the woollen manufacture. This 
place was formerly famous for its abbey, great part of which 
fill temains. It was at firſt only an hermitage, where Mail- 
dulphus a famous hermit relided, and from whom the town 
took its name. After reſiding in this ſolitude ſome years, he 
ound means to change his hermitage into a monaſtery, This 
town” was. firſt incorporated by Edward, King of, the Weſt 
axons, about the year 916. It is now governed uuder a char- 
wr of King William the Third, by an alderman, who is 


a choſen 
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chuſen yearly, twelve capital burgeſſes, and four aſſiſtants, 
landholders and commoners. It is a neat town, with a pariſh 
church, which was formerly an abbey church, and in which is 
ill to de ſeen the ſepulchral monument of King Arthur, who 
was buried under the high altar. Here is an almſhouſe for 
four men and four women, founded by Mr. Jenner, goldſmith 
of London. Gran n | 


MarriBoRoOUGH derives its name from its ſituation at the 
bottom of a hill of white ſtone. or chalk, antiently called Marle. 
It is ſeventy-five miles from London, and is an antient bo- 
rough by preſcription, now governed by a mayor, two juſtices, 
twelve aldermen, twenty- four burgeſſes, a town clerk, two 
bailifts, two ſerjeants at mace, and other officers, It is a well- 
built town, conſiſting chiefly of one broad ſtreet, with a 
piazza on one whole fide of it. It ſtands in the great road 
from London to Bath and Briſtol, and is well furniſhed with 
convenient inns.” Here are two pariſh churches, and a charity 
ſchool ; and on the welt fide of the town is an artificial 
mount, with a ſpiral walk ; and on the top is an octagon ſum- 
mer houſe. There are only a few manufactories in this place, 
the chief tradeſmen of the town being ſhopkeepers. To the 
ſouth of the town are ſome ruins of a priory, particularly the 


gatehouſe. 0 | 4 


. ». CriyPENHAM, called by the Saxons Cyppannan, a mar- 
het=place, is diſtant from London ninety- four miles, and was 
an antient borough by preſcription; but being incorporated 
by Queen Mary, it is now governed by a bailiff and twelve 
burgeſſes. It is a large; populous, well- built town, with a 
magnificent church and a charity-ſchool, Here is a bridge of 
Aixteen arches over the Lower Avon, and a manufacture of 
cloth. It ſtands in the great road between London and Briſ- 
tol ; and at Weſtmead, in the neighbourhood, there are fre- 
quent horſe- races. a N N | 


- CarNE is eighty- eight miles diſtant from London, and is a 
-borough by prefcription, having ſent 'members to parliament 
ever fince the, twenty-fixth year of Edward the Firſt, It is 
governed by two ſtewards, chofen yearly, and burgeſſes with- 
out limitation; and is a populous, well-built, little town, 
ſituated on a ſtony hill, near a ſmall river of the ſame name, 

that runs into the Lower Avon. Here is a neat church, a 
.charity-ſchool, and, a manufactory of cloth. * 
W Fen, LD Devizes 
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DEvizes or the VIESs, probably derived its name from the 
Latin name Diviſe, which ſignifies diviſions, and might be 
conterred upon this town from its having been antiently divi- 
ded between the king and the biſhop of Saliſbury, I: was in» 
corporated by King Charles the Firſt, and is governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, eleven maſters, and thirty-ſix common= 
council-men, It is a large, popuJous town, and is eighty» 
nine miles from London, It ſtands on an eminence, and con- 
fiſts chiefly of wo long ſtreets, running parallel one to ano». 


ider. Here are three pariſh churches, a chapel, a mceting= 


houſe for proteſtant diſſenters, and a very good charity- ſchool. 
This place is ill ſupplied with water, but has a good manu- 
ſacture for woollen cloths, particularly druggets, and a conſi- 
derable trade in malt; and here is 0ne of the beſt markets in 
England for Gn; whe Nories, and all forts of cattle, + 
AMBRESBURY is thought by ſome to take its name from 
Ambroſi us Auteljanus, a Briton, who, in the declenſion of the 
Roman empire, aſſumed the government of this county, and 
founded a monaſtery here, which gave riſe to the town. But 
others, are of opinion that the town is more antient, and de- 
rives its name from Ambres, the ſuppoſed name of an antient 
neighbouring pile, It is ſeventy- nine miles from London, 
has a handſome church, a charity-ſchool, and ſome good inns, 


BeDwiN, called alſo. GRBAT Bepwin, ſtands upon the 
borders. of Berkſhire, at the diſtance of ſeventy-one miles 
from London, and is an antient borough by preſcription, go- 
verned by a portreeve, choſen yearly at the court leet of the © 
lord of the borough ; the portreeve chuſes a bailiff and other 
officers. . Here is a ſpacious church, built of flints, with a ce- 
ment almoſt as hard as the ſtones, It is in the form of a 
croſs, with a high tower in the middle, anda ring of fix good 
bells. It has ſeveral antient monuments, particularly that to 
the memory of Sir John Seymour, father of Edward Dake of 
Somerſet, who was Protector in the time of Edward the Sixth. 


| M a 
AUBURN is ſeventy=three miles diſtant from London, and is 
a ſmall inconſiderable town, of no note. | 


BrApFoRD is à contraction of the antient Saxon name 
BRADENFORD, which ſignifies broad ford, and was thus called 
from a-turd at this place over the Lower Avon, upon the bank 
of which it is fituated, at the diſtance of IE miles 

; rom 
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from London, This town has a bridge over the' river Avon ; 


and here are two charity ſchools, and a great manufacture of 


broad cloth. ; | 


CREKELADE, or CRICKLADE, is eighty-three miles diſtant 


from London, and is an antient borough by preſcription, go- 


verned by a bailiff. It contains about fourteen hundred 


houſes, and has a pariſh\church, and a free-ſchoo! founded by 
Robert Jenner, Eſq. 8 rhe 


HeyTzsBURY is diſtant from London ninety-four miles, 
and is an antient borough by preſcription, governed by a\bai- 
liff and hurgeſſes. Here is a collegiate church, with tops pie- 


bendaries, a free- ſchool, and an almſhouſe for twelve poor 


men and women. i 


- | N i : | . | 
-DownrTon, or DunKxToON, is pleaſantly ſituated on the 

bank of the Upper Avon, at the diſtance of eighty- three 

miles from London, and is an antient borough by preſeription, 


governed by a mayor, choſen at the lord of the manor's court. 


— 


LAVINGTON is alſo called EasT LavixcTon, and Max- 


' KET LAVINGTON, by way of diſtindtion from a village ſitua- 


ted near it, called Weſt Lavington, and Biſhop's Laviogton. 
It is very pleaſantly ſituated at the diſtance of eighiy- nine miles 


from London 3 and here are two almſnhouſes and a free-ſchool 
liberally endo weg. uh OY 


HienworTH derives its name from its ſituation on a high 
hill, near the borders of Berkſhire, It is ſeventy - ſeven miles 
diſtant from London, and js governed by a mayor and alder- 
man, but contains nothing remarkable, | 8 


% 


LuGGERSHALL is ſeventy-five miles from London, and is 
an antient borough by preſcription, governed by a bailiff cho» 
ſen annually at the court leet of the manor. It is ſituated 
in a delightful country, and has been the reſidence of ſeveral 
Kings; but it is not now a place of any great conſequence, 


' , Mere ſtands at the diſtance of one hundred and- four miles 


from- London, and is a conſiderable ſtaple for wool, It is 
ſituated in an angle of this county, bordering upon Somerſet- 
ſhire and Dorſetſhire. 2 


HIN DON 


71 we 
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Hix new is ninety-ſix miles diſtant from Lôndon, lä 4 great 
thoroughfare from that city to the ſouth parts of Somerſet- 
ſhire: it is a ſmall bor6ugh, goberned by a bailiff and bur- 
geſſes, and has a manufacture ofine twiſt. It is ſituated on 
the borders of Dot letſhire. BY | 


WARMINSTER ſtands upon the river Deveril, at the diſs 
tance of ninẽty- ſeven miles from London, and had great privi- 
leges formerly, with exemptions from all tribute or tax. It 
is a populous place, with very good_inns, and has the greite 
trade in malt of any town in the welt of England; alſo à con- 
iiderable trade in cheeſe, wool, and,cloth,—On the eaſt fide 
of this town are two camps,” one with double works, called 


Battlebury, and ſuppoſed to be thrown up by the Daries, and 
the other à ſquafe, trenched fortification, called Scratcbbury. 


$WINDON is a ſcall inconfidetable town, eighty-three miles. 
from London, with a fine proſpect over the Vale of White 
Horſe in Berkſhire, ; | 


WESTBURY is ſo called from its ſituation in the weſtern part 
of the county, near the river Were; it is one hundred an 
one miles from London, was firſt incorporated by King Henry 
the Foufthz and is now governed by a mayor, a recorder, and 
twelve aldermen or burgeſſes. It is ſuppoſed to have derived 
its origin from a Roman ſtation about half a mile to the north 
of it, and had formerly as great privileges as the city of Briſ- 
tol. It bas a good church, a manufacture of coatſe broad 
cloth, and a market for corn. It is ſituated in an open coun- 
try adjoining to Saliſbury Plain, 5 N 


. F Wh, 
TROWBRIDGE is ninety-eight miles diſtant from London, 
and has a good (tone bridge over the river Were. It has a ma- 
nufacture of broad cloth, and for the moſt part, the fine ſort 
mixed with Spaniſh wool. The court of the duchy of Lan- 
caiter for this county, is held here annually about Michaelmas. 


WooTon BAssEx is ceighty-ſeven miles diſtant from Lon - 
don, and is a borough both by. charter and preſcription, go- 
verned by a mayor, twoaldermen, and twelve capital burgeſſes. 
It is a mean place, the houſes being for the molt part thatched z 
and it is ſo poor, that the loweſt mechanic is often at the head 
of the body corporate. It has a ſmall charity-ſchool, and 4 
{mall manufactute of cloth, * 
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REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, Curtos1TIEs, &e. 


T he moſt celebrated ſeat in this county is that of the Earl 
of Pembroke at Vilton Houſe, which was begun to be built on 
the ruins of a ſequeſtered abbey towards the latterend of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, but not finiſhed till many years af- 
ter, the noble proprietors having ſpared neither labour nor ex- 
frence to make it one of the moſt magnificent ſeats in the 
kingdom. Great part of this grand and. ſtately edifice was 
finiſhed under the direction of Inigo Jones, and remains a laſt» 
ing proof of the ingenuity of that celebrated artiſt, The ris 
ver Willy is formed into a canal before the houſe, and lies 

parallel to the road, which adds greatly to the beauty and 
| healthineſs of the place. 

* In the court, before the grand front of the houſe, lands a a 
column of Egyptian granite, out of the Arundel collection. 
The ſhaft weighs betwixt fſixty-ſeven and ſeventy hundred 
. weight, of one piece. It has a fillet five inches broad below, and 

another at top, three inches broad, which project but half an 
inch. The height is thirteen feet and an half, the diameter 

twenty-two inches, and leſſens ſcarce'two inche s at top. It 
had a hole both at top and bottom, which ſhe ws that it an- 
5 tiently flood as a ſingle pillar. The ſtatue of Venus, itanding 
on its top, Lord Arundel valued much, becauſe it was.the only 
caſt made from a model made at Rome, proportionable to ſome 
parts remaining of the broken antique. This column was 
never erected ſince it fell in the ruins of old Rome, till ſer up 
here, with a Corinthian capital, and baſe of white marble, 
which makes the column eight dizmeters z the whole, with all 
its parts, is thirty-two feet high. On the lower fillet of this 
column are five letters, which having the proper vowels ſup- 
plied make Aſlarie, the name by which Venus was worſhipp:d 
| among the antient nations of the eaſt, 
In the front of the houſe, on each fide of the entrance, are 
two ſtatues in bleck marble, out of the ruins of the palace in 

Egypt, in which the Viceroys of Perſia lived many years aſter 

Cambyſes returned to Perſia from the conqueſt of Egypt. 

There is a garment on their ſhoulders of different coloured 

marble, and only their toes appear at bottom. There is the 

old diadem on one of them. 
In the great gateway is a ſtatue of Shakeſpear by Sehen 

W in the lame manner as in Weſtminſter Abbey, wy | 
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the lines on the ſcroll are different ; theſe are out of his 


Macbeth. 


„ Life's but a. walking ſhadow, a poor player, 
G « That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
„And then is heard no more,” 


This gateway and tower were begun by William, Earl of 
Pembroke, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and finiſhed by 


his ſon, Henry, Earl of Pembroke. 


The fine ſtatues, buſtos, paintings, &c. at this noble ſeat, + 


ate too numerous to be here particularly deſcribed; we muſt 
therefore content. ourſelyes with ſpecifying ſome of the moſt 
remarkable, 

In the porch, built by. Hans Holbein, leading into the veſti- 
bule, are the buſtos of Hannibal, Peſcennius Niger, Albinus, 


and Miltiades ; and in the veftibule are the buſtos of Pindar, 


Theophraſtus, Sophocles, Philemon, Tryphena, Vibius Varus, 


Lucius Verus when emperor, Didius Julianus, Agrippina Ma- 


jor, Ariſtophanes, and Caligula. Here ate two columns of 


the Paionet, or PB marble, each nine feet ſeven inches 


high, made uſe of for urns. There are holes at the top to put 
aſhes ia ; they were in the columbarium of a nobleman and 
his wife, 

In the middle of the veſtibule is the ſtatue of Apollo, aut of 
the Juſtiniani gallery. He appears with a moſt graceful air in 
zteſting poſture, having hung his quiver on the laurel, with 
many ornaments of very fine ſculpture. 

In the dining-room, on one fide of the door, is pope 
piture by Tintoret, repreſenting Chriſt waſhing St. Peter's 
feet, the other diſciples being preſent; and on the other ſide 
is our Saviour riding into Jeruſalem upon an aſs, by Andrea 
dehiavone; and in other parts of this room are other fine 
pieces by eminent maſters. 

In the drawing room is a moſt capital painting * Rubens; 
of four children, repreſenting our Saviour, an angel, St. John, 


and alittle girl. The angel is lifting a lamb to St. John, who 


has his left hand upon it, and is in diſcourſe with our, Saviour, 
35 they are all ſitting claſe together. Behind our Saviour = tn 
tree, and a vine growing upon it, with grapes thereon. e 
virl has hold of the vine with one hand, and in the other has a 
bunch of grapes, which ſhe is offering to our Saviour, - This 
is allowed to be the beſt piece of Rubens in England. There 
is alſo in this room a painting by Michael Angelo, repreſent- 
ing a variety of fruits, vines growing upon à pomegranate tree, 
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and two vintage people as large as the life. Sir Robert Gere 


gave Michael Angelo's widow three hundred piſtoles for this 
picture, it being a favourite one which her huſband always 
kept for himſelf. There are allo in this room the following 
pieces: a whole length of Democritug laughing, with a book 


in his band, by Spagnolet. This picture is much admired, 


Leda and the Swan, by Leonardo da Vinei, Job and his 
three friends, by Andrea Sacchi, A Nativity, on copper, 
neatly finiſhed by Rubens, The Decollation of St. Jobn, 
by Dobſon, This painter is an honour to the Engliſh na- 
tion. This picture is ſo finely painted, and with ſuch ſtrong 
expreſſion, as to make him inferior to few of the beſt Italian 
maſters, King Charles the Firſt called him the Engliſh Tin- 
toret, Sir Peter Lely reckoned this his beſt hiſtorical picture. 
The Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Raphael, This 
was in the collection at Mantua, and well known in Italy to 
be one of the firſt that Raphael executed. He painted it for 


bis maſter Perugino, and the upper part is in his manner; ſe- 


veral of the Apoſtles looking up; many of the poſtures, and 
the manner of cloathing, he kept to in ſeveral of his figures 
afterwards. One of the twelve is at a diſtance, haſtenin 
down a hill to the reſt, The Three Kings making their ot= 
ferings, by Paul Veroneſe. : 

In the great hall is a ſtatue of Pauſtina, wife of Antoninus 
Pius, larger than the life, the drapery of which is very good, 
Here is alſo a buſto of Portia, wife of Brutus, with a picture 
of Brutus on her breaſt, a necklace about her neck, and a dia- 
dem on. her head. And among many other fine antiquities in 
this room, are the following; a queen of the Amazons, beau- 
tiful, though in a warlike action, being on one knee, as under 
a bor ſe, defending herſelf in battle. To illuſtrate the action 
the ſculptor has carved a horſe's foot. Her buſkin plainly 
ſhews the antient ſhape and manner of fixing it: by Cleo- 
menes. Here is alſo, a Sarcophagus. In the middle of the 


front is a circle, wherein is repreſented the half lengths of a 


man and woman, for whom it may be ſuppoſed the tomb was 


- made ; the other part of the front is fluted woik ; at one endisa 


lion, with an unicorn under him; at the other end a lion, and 
a wild boar under him; at the bottom, under the circle, are two 


' maſks, one of them bearded, the other having -a veil upon the 


upper part. ; 
Here is alſo another Sarcophagus, adorned with a fine co- 


lumn of the Corinthian order at each end; in the middle is 


eraved a double door, partly open, which confirms what antient 
E's | . authors 
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zuthors have ſaid, that ſome were ſo made that the ſoul might 
go out to the Elyſian fields. At each end of the tomb is a 
riffin. T ; | 
ö In the gallery of this hall are five ſuits of armour; that in 
the middle was William, Earl of Pembroke's; the other four, 
and the parts of five more ſuits in the lower part of the hall, 
were taken from the following noble perſons, on the following 
occaſions 2 This Earl, in the reign of Queen Mary, was cap» 
tain-general of the Engliſh forces at the ſiege of St. Quintin, 
at which ſiege were taken priſoners the Conſtable Montmo» 
rency, Montheron, his ſon, with the Dukes of Montpenſier 
and Longueville, Lewis of Gonzaga, afterwards Duke of Ne- 
vers,” the Marſhal of St. Andre, Admiral Coligny {who was 
afterwards murdered in the maſfacre at Paris) and his brother, 
not to mention John de Bourbon, Duke of Anguien, who was | 
found dead among the ſlain. Here are alſo ſome of the wea« 
pons which were taken at the ſame time. - 
At the bottom of what is called the brown ſtair caſe, is the 


tomb of Aurelius Epaphroditus. This monument is one of 


the fineſt and moſt inſtructive that hath ever been ſeen. The 
excellence of the work, and correctneſs of the deſign, would 
ealily in form us it muſt be a piece of ſome Greek artiſt, even 
though the place where it was firſt diſcovered had not. It was 
a tomb near Athens, which was diſcovered by ſome travellers, 
who brought it over into France, to preſent it to Cardinal 
Richlieu. The tomb is of white warble, fix feet four inches 
long, and two feet broad, and about the ſame height, taking, 
in the cover, which, is about two inches and a half thick; the 
eover is raifed about one foot higher befote, and is adorned 
with ſome figures in bas- relief which relate to the hiſtory pre- 
ſented below. The inner ſuperficies of the tomb is plain, with 
a riſing of about one inch in the place where the head of the 
deceaſed ſhould reſt. "The epitaph, which. is in Greek, is to 
this purpoſe :; To the Gods, the manes: Antonia Valeria 
hath made this tomb for Aurelias Epaphcoditus her huſband.” 
There ſtands upon this tomb a coloſſal built of Alexander the 
Great, of the beſt Greek ſculpture ; Meduſa's head is on the 
breaſt plate, and a lion's face appears on the helmet, which has 
a particulars cret on it. 2 2 } 

In the white-matble table room, among other pictures, is a 
hae painting, by Palma, of John the Baytiit preaching inthe 
wilderneſs, containing twenty figures as large as the life. In it 
are the faces of Tintoret and Litian; it colt Philip Earl of: 
Pembroke fix hundred piſtoles. In the window of this room 

| | is 
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is a ſtatue of Iſis. She has the flower of the lotus on her 
Head. She is in a bending poſition, and her whole legs and 
arms appear round, not as commonly in Egyptian ſtatues, 
which were ſtraight and formal, ſhewing only the feet. This 
was reckoned the oldeſt, and, by the Mazarine catalogue, the 
only one known with that improvement, It is a group, for 
ſhe holds, betwixt her knees, Oſiris, her huſband, in a coffin 
open, in one of whoſe hands is a paſtoral ſtaff, crooked at the 
end like a ſnepherd's. In the other hand he has an inſtrument 
of diſcipline like a whip, the ſymbols of power to prote& and 
puniſh. On his head is the moſt antient diadem or mitre, be- 


ing triple, yet not as the Pope's crown, but rather like the mi- 


tre of a Biſhop, only with three points inſtead of two at the 
top; Orus, her ſon, is about her neck. There are great mul. 
titudes of hieroglyphics quite round the bottom, and behind 
the ſtatue. | 02-35 ri | 

On a jaſper marble table in the cube-room is a nuptial vaſe, 
repreſenting the whole ceremony of a Greek wedding, from 
the beginning of the ſacrifice, to the waſhing of the bride's 
feet: it is a very fine piece of workmanſhip. And on a mar- 
ble table here, the produce of Mount Edgecumbe, is an an- 
tient Greek triangular altar to Bacchus; on one fide Silenus 
holds a torch inverted in his right hand, and in his leſt a baſ- 
ket full of fruit; on another fide is an attendant of Bacchus 
dancing with one foot up, and a Thyrſus in his right hand 
in his left hand a bowl and the ſkin of a beaſt on his arm; 
on the other fide is a Bacchus dancing in a long thin garment, 
Upon this altar ſtands a little ſtatue of Bacchus, with grapes, 
and with the ſnake, the peculiar ſymbol of the Egyptian Bac- 
chus, who invented medicine, and was ſaid to be the Sun and 
Apollo. 922 85 ; 

Here are alſo an alto relievo of Pyrrhus, the ſan of Achil- 
les; it is an oval, and has a ſplendid aſpect as of a very large 


gem; the face is porphyry, which the Cardinal Mazarin ſo 


much valued as to finiſh his dreſs with an helmet of different 
coloured marble. A ſquare altar, each of the ſides of which 
has a divinity, Jupiter, Mars, Diana, and Juno; this is one 
of the altars which were intended for a private room. Upon 
this altar ſtands a little ſtatue of an antient prieſt, with 
a Phrygian cap, ſacrificing a hog to Iſis. Here is alſo a re- 
preſentation of Tmolus, an antient lawgiver, and founder of a 
colony in the time of Apollo. This is fine ſculpture, and 
much adorned, and ſtands upon a grey granite table, which be- 
longed to a temple, and was for the ſacrificing of leſſer animals, 

< ö as 
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as birds, e. That the blood might not run over the edges, 
it has a remarkable channel, large enough to lay one's finger 
in, tound the utmoſt edge of the four ſides of the flat next the 
moulding, and in the middle of one of the channels is a hole 
for the blood to run through, | br OY 

In the great room is the celebrated family piece, by Vans 
dyke, which conſiſts of ten whole lengths, The two prin- 
cipal figures, which are ſitting, are Philip, Earl of Pembroke, 
and his lady; on the right hand ſtand their five ſons, Charles, 
Lord Herbert, Philip, afterwards Lord Herbert, William, 
James, and John; on the left, their daughter Ann Sophia, and 
her huſband Robert, Earl of Caernarvon; before them Lady 
Mary, daughter of George, Duke of Buckingham, and wife 
to Charles, Lord Herbert; and, above in the clouds, are two 
ſons and a daughter, who died young, On the right hand of 
the great picture, over a door, is an half length of King Charles 
the Firſt; and on the left hand, over a door, an half length 
of his Queen, both by Vandyke. There are alſo ſeveral other 
portraits in this room by the ſame maſter, and likewiſe ſome 


fine antique buſts. The paintings on the cieling are by Tome by? 


maſo, and repreſent ſeveral ſtories of Perſeus. 

In the lobby between the great room and what is called the 
King's bed-chamber, is a painting of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, with ſeveral other figures, by Luca Giordano; a Ma- 
donna, by Carlo Dolei; a piper, by Giorgione ; a young Wo- 
man with a ſhock dog, by Corregio; St. Sebaſtian ſhot with 
rows, by Benedetto Luti; a half length of Titian, by him- 
ſelf; and a Nativity, by John Van Eych, painted in 1419, 
Here is alſo a very curious piece of antient painting, being an 
elegant repreſentation. of King Richard the Second, in his 
youth, at his devotions, painted on two tables. In one he is 
repreſented kneeling by his three patron ſaints, St. John the 
Baptiſt, King Edmund, and King Edward the Confeſſor, 
having a crown on his head, clad in a robe adorned with white 
harts and broom cods, in alluſion to his mother's arms and his 
own name of Plantageniſta, Thus he is praying to the Virgin, 
Mary, with the infant in her arms, on tha other table, ſur- 
rounded with Chriſtian virtues, in the ſhape of angels, with col- 
lars of broom cods about their necks, and white harts on their 
doſoms; one holding up the banner of the croſs before them, 
and on the ground are lilies and roſes. St. John the Baptiſt 
holds a lamb in his left arm; King Edward the Confeſſor 
holds a ring between the thumb and fore<finger ot his left 
hand; King Edmund holds an arrow in his left hand; all 


their 


/ 
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their right hands are directed to King Richard, as preſenting 

him to our Saviour, who inclines himſelf in a very kind man- 
ner towards them, There are eleven angels repreſented, each 
of them having a wreath 'of white roſes round their heads, 

The diſpoſition of their countenances, and actions of their 
hands, is deſigned to ſhew that their attention is employed 
about King Richard. On the gloty round our Saviour's head 
you may ſee the croſs reprefented in it, and round the extremity 
of the orb are ſmall branches of thorns. On two braſs plates 
on the bottom of the picture is engraved, Invention of painting 
#n oil, 1410. This piece was painted before that invention 
was known, namely in the begitining of Richard the Second's 
"reign, in the year 1377. Hollat engraved it, dedicated it to 

King Charles the F inf, and called it Tabula Antiqua of King 
Richard the Second, with his three ſaints and patrons, St. 
John the Baptift, and two Kings, St. Edmund, and Edward 
the Confeſſor. ol UH, 3 - 

In what is called the King's bed chamber is the half length 
of a gentleman, ſuppoſed to be Prince Rupert, by Vandyke ; 
and on an antique marble table is Marcus Aurelius on horſe- 
back, made at Athens, and ſo eſteemed, that the ſculptor was 
ſent for to Rome to make that which is there in copper as big 
as the life; Marcus Aurelius is in the fame poſture in both, 
but the horſe in this is a Macedonian one, ſmall and of mar- 
ble; to prevent the breaking, Cardinal Mazarine had one fide 
_ cemented to a marble, which comes out at the bottom, 

ſquared as a pavement, on which the horſe is as walking, 

In the corner room is Andromache fainting, on her heating 
of the death of her huſband Hector, by Primatticcio. There 
are twenty - five figures in this piece. There are alſo the fol- 
lowing paintings in this room: Mars and Venus, by Vander- 
werfe. dt. Antony, by Correggio. The diſcovery of Achilles, 

Salviati. Belſhazzar's feaſt, containing a great variety of 
figures, by Old Frank. A Madonna, very fine, by Carlo Ma- 
ratti. A fine piece, by Michael Angelo, repreſenting Chriſt 
taken from the croſs, two boys holding up the arms, and the 
Virgin devoutly ſtretching out her hands, At a diſtance ap- 
pear the three croſſes, and a group of little figures with a horſe. 
It was made far Henry the Second, King of France, who gave 
it to his miſtreſs, Diana Valentinois, and therefore two V's are 
on a palette, hung on one of the trees, and on the painted flat 
+ frame, in one corner, are the arms of France, in another a mo- 
nogram of the firſt letters of their names; the other two cor- 
ners the emblems of Diana, three half moons in one, and a 

| | ' _ quiver 
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quiver and bow in the other, Here is alſo another painting of 
Chriſt taken down from the croſs, by Albert Duter, contain» 
ing ten other figures, with ſtrong expteſſions of ſolemoity. 
The Virgin has her right hand under our Saviour's head, as 
lifting bim up, while Joſeph of Arimathea, who i; rich) 
dreſſed, is wrapping the linen cloth round him. - Behine 
Joſeph are two men, one of them has the ſuperſcriptian- in his 
hands, and the crown of thorns upon his arm the other is as 
talking to him, pointing with one hand to the Virgin and the 
other towards Joſeph. On the other ſide. is St. John, with 
his bands folded together, and ſhews great concern, Mary 
Magdalen is wiping off the blood, and wrapping the linen 
round our Saviour's feet, Mary, the ſiſter of the Virgin, is 
as ſpeaking to Nicodemus, who. is giving directions about the 
ſpices, Behind them are two men, one holds the nails ta 
from the croſs, the other the hammers and pincers, Here is alſoche 
tomb ſhewn, aud the people rolling the ſtoge from the entrance 
of it, and Mount Calvary, with bones and ſculls ſcattered 
about where the eroſſes ſtand, with a view of the multitude te- 
ot, Lo eruſalem; at a diſtance a landſcape, with 
rocks, &c. Here is alſo a fine piece by Salvator Roſa, repre- 
ſenting Bacchus on an altar in a wood, many figures about it 
celebrating bis myſteries, and ſhewing a great ſpirit, in diffe- 
tent poſtures... The light darts through the wood. in a molt 
agrecable manner, On the gieliag of this room is the conver- 
hon of St. Paul, painted by Luca Giordano. Bf 

In the cloſet is Mary Magdalen, by Titian. St. Sebaſtian 
ſhot with artows, by Paul Veroneſe. King Edward the 
Sixth, by Hans Holbein. The judgmeat of Paris, by Roten- 
hamer ; and à landſcape, by Claude Lorraine. An aatient 
buſt of Epicurus, which was much valued by Cardinal Maza- 
tine, in whoſe poſſeſſion it was, there being ao other of this 
philoſopher. og i, 

This toom is the eaſt end of TInigo Jones's building, the 
whole of which is eſteemed a very compleat piece of archi- 
tecture. From the windows of theſe apartments is the fol- 
lowing view. The garden, or rather a beautiful lawo, plaated 
with various trees. The river, Which Earl Henry much en- 
larged, The bridge, which that Earl built from Palladio's 
deſign. Between ſome fine large cedar trees, a tall of water 
by the ſtable bridge. A piazza, the front of the ſtables, by 
Inigo Jones. A wood in the park, upon a hill, on which ſtands 
in one part, a thatched houſe, in another, an equeſtiian ſtatue 
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of Marcus Aurelius upon an arch; the proſpect on that ſide 
being terminated with the plains or downs, on which are the 
horſe races. The engine-houſe, with two ornamental fronts, 
one front towards the houſe, the other towards the park. The 
cold bath, and upon it a compleat caſt of the fine ſtatue of 
Antinous at Rome. An arcade, the front of which was ori- 
ginally the front of a grotto, by Inigo Jones. Not only the 
ſpire, but the whole weſt front of Saliſbury Cathedral, Cla- 
iendon Park, and places adjacent. Ef 
In the ftone=ball, is the ſtatue of Urania the muſe, with her 
ſymbol cut on the plinth, with ſoreverend an air of old age, 
that Cardinal Mazarine would not ſuffer any part of it to be 
mended. Here are alſo the following antiques: a baſſo re- 
lievo, having an Inſcriptio Bouftropha, the writing in the ſue- 
ceffive lines going forward and backward ; firſt from left to 
right, then from right to left, as they turn or guide oxen in the 
ploughing of lands. This was eſteemed the moſt antient way 
of 'writing, and proves the great antiquity of this marble, 
The ſtatue of Apollo, of the fineſt Greek ſculpture ; he ſtands 
in a very genteel poſture, ' with the middle of the bow in his 
left hand: it was found entire in the earth near Epheſus, in 
which were mixed ſome minerals which have given it a ſtain 
that makes it like old ivory; his ſandal is a fine reprefentation 
of the antient ſhape and manner of fixing it. Avery large 
alto relievo, weighing about a ton anda half, that was a freeze 
in a Greek temple of Diana and Apollo; it teprefents the 
ſtory of Niobe, and her children, & e. Here are ſeven ſons and ſe- 
ven daughters fuppoſed to be hunting in the heat; and being 
111; the father, mother, &c. come out of the ſhade; in which 
they are, and fave two of them; all the figures and trees, 
eſpecially the horſes on which the ſons ride, are ſo high, as that 


the heads and necks ſtand off without touching the marble be- 


hind, The foreſt Cithzron, in Bæotia, in which they are 
hunting, is finely repreſented ; and at a diſtance; by ſome of 
the trees, Sylvanus, the divinity of the woods, fits looking on 
with a grave concern. Here are twenty figures: Sylvanus and 
three old men, the father and two uncles or tutors, and two 
old women, the mother and a nurſe or aunt, ſeven ſons, and ſe- 
ven daughters; alſo five horſes; two of the youngeſt ſons are 
on foot, as are the daughters. The front of Meleagar's tomb 
cut off from the reſt, of fine Greek marble, with thirteen 
figures, beſides a dog, and the boar's head; the whole hiſtory 
is repreſented from the firſt quarrel about the boar*s head, till 
; 333 | . 1 the 
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the burning of the fatal brand, and the carrying of him away 
to be entombed. - i . 

In the baſſo relievo room is an old Greek Moſaic teſſelated 
work, the pieces of marble of various colours, not only flat, 
but riſing as the figures; it repreſents the garden of Heſpe- 
rides. Here are alſo the following fine antiques. , The ſtatue 


of Venus afleep, upon a table ſtained with figures and land- 


ſcape, It is a fine Greek ſculpture, and of great antiquity. 
An alto relievo, a Greek woman dancing a child upon her 
foot, in porphyry. An alto relievo, Britannicus in porphyty. 
An alto relievo, a prieſteſs bringing a ſheep for a ſacrifice. 
There are two altars; on the one there is a fire, on the other 
an idol. A Greek relievo, of the very fineſt work, an oriental 
alabaſter, Eleven figures. beſides a dog. Thoſe on the fore- 
moſt ground alto telievo. The piece relates to Ulyſſes, who 
is gone into the cave to Calypſo, where they are kneeling 


round a fire, The cave is within a moſt beautiful ruin of 


architecture, which has a fine freeze. of figures, ſeveral of 
which are on horſes, The other figures are either Ulyſſes's 
attendants or ſpeRators, ſome of which are got upon the 
ruins. A Greek alto relievo of very curious fine work. It is 
a female Victoria: ſhe has a wreathed Corona in each hand, 
which ſhe holds over two captives bound at her feet. There 
are a great many weapons of war, with armour and enſigns, 
and a particular trumpet, An alto relievo, Venus, and Cupid. 
ſucking. She is fitting under a large rich carved canopy. 
Mars is fitting in rich accoutrements, by which we may diſ- 
tinctly ſee the antique manner of putting on all the parts, 
from the helmet to the very feet, There is a very particular 
emblem of a Cupid ſitting, but his wings, tail, and feet, are 
like a cock. At the bottom are two doves billing, and a cat 
defending herſelf from a dog. A very high alto relievo, of 
Marcus Aurelius and Fauſtina, as big as the life. This is 
upon a grey Moor-ſtone table. An alto relievo from a temple 
of Bacchus, By the work it ſeems to have been executed in 
the time of the beſt ſculptors, What is remarkable is, that 
the Thyrſus, or ſceptre of Bacchus, has here the addition of 
dunches of grapes. There is a vine ſhooting up from the 
bottom, Which is of the very fineſt ſculpture, A ſtatue of 
Cleopatra, with Cæſarion, her ſon by Julius Cæſar, ſucking, 


on her lap, Her ſeat is an Egyptian improvement for ſoftneſs, 
and made ſo as to fit bigher or lower as they pleaſed. The. 
bottoin has a layer like ſhort bolſters, the next over them crots' 
the contrary way, and ſo on to the height which they would 
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ſit. Her poſture is very natural, and her locks bang grace. 
fully on her ſhoulders. ACA: | 
In the bugle room, among other antiques, are the following: 
an alto relievo, repreſenting a bull, whoſe head is adorned with 
" mitte and fiflets, the middle of his belly bound round with a 
_ ribbon, He that ſacrifices is naked, with his head laureated ; 
he leads the bull with, his right hand; the papa, or prieſt, fol. 
lows behind, laureated likewiſe, and eloathed from the nayel 
to his knees; in his right hand is a ſacrificing olla or pot, and 
In bis left hand is the ax. Two priefts, or miniſters of the 
prieſt, as going before the victim; one of them is playing upon 
two pipes; the other ſtands laureated, prepared to do his office, 
with an earthen chalice or ſmplum in his right hand, and 2 pa- 
tera in his left. Jupiter firs on the right hand of Juno, on 
Mount Olympus, with a thunder bolt in his right hand, and 
embtaeing her with his left, who embraces him with her right 
band, both naked to the navel; before them is a fire blazing 
upon an altar, and a prieſt ſtanding ſhod, with a very long 
robe, and barcheaded, cafling ſomething into the fire, Clep- 
patra with the aſp, in a covered vaſe ; is here repreſented 
as having it ready, but does not ſhew it. The ornament of a 
pedeſtal belonging to a victor; it repreſents very particularly 
"Tome of the antient Greek games. Here are ſeveral peculiar 
circumſtances : Neptune, as the judge, is the only figure fit- 
ting; Saturn ſtands behind; at the end of the relievo is an 
handſome piece of architecture, ſomething higher than the 
heads. of the perſons, and is as a portico to terminate the end 
of their running; in it are Mars and Venus, minding each 
other only; over them is a Cupid, who has in his hand a pe- 
culiat light, not long as a torch, but as a lamp in the palm of 
his hand; two young men are running, ſuppoſed to have ſet 
out from the end whete Neptune is, and one is almoſt got to 
the end terminated by the building; he has ſuch a light in his 
hand as Cupid has; Antiquaries ſpeak of the exerciſe of run- 
ning in this manner with a light; the other young man who is 
running after him, has an oar in his hand of the antique 
form; in the middle ſpace of the place for the exerciſes, are 
two ftrong made men with beards ; they ſhew another ſort of 
trial, not of motion, like the young men mentioned above, but 
of ſtrength ; one of their hands is tied to the other's two 
hands; in this it is ſuppoſed they took turns to try which 
could pull the other fartheſt after them. Among other an- 
᷑iques in the ſtone-roorn is a very antient conſular chair, called 
Sella Curulis ; the back is in three parts: the middle part is 
eee | | - 
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in the ſhape of a term; on the top is a bifrons; the faces are 
of a young man and a young woman, as the genii of Rame ; 
there is an iron goes through the ſhoulder part of the term, 
which gradually flopes down about fix inches, and is there 
faſtened to the tops of the other two parts, which are of braſs, 
3s is the term alſo, ornamented with ſilver; the two fore-legs 
re iron ; the ſeat is thick old board. | | 
Among the great number of curioſities at Wilton, the geo- 
metrical ſtair caſe is worthy of obſervation. It is an admirae 
ble piece of workmanſhip, and the firſt of the kind ever exe- 
Feuted in this country, It is ſaid that it was in a part of this 
Ehouſe that the celebrated Sir Philip Sydney wrote the Hiſtory 
of the Counteſs of Pembroke*s Arcadia; and on the bottom 
Panels of the cube-room is painted ſundry ſcenes, taken from 
Ethat allegorical romance. 3 | 
Tune gardens at Wilton, which are on the ſouth ſide of the 
Pouſe, ate laid out with much taſte and elegance. Part of the 
yer is brought in a canal through one part of chem; and over 
Fit is erected the. Palladian bridge abovementioned, which is 
elteemed one of the moſt beautiful ſtructures of that kind in 
EEngland. After crofling this bridge, you aſcend an hill, from 
whence there is a compiecat view ot Sai.ſbury cathedral, and an 
Fextenſive proſpect over the adjacent country. Beyond this 
hill is the great park, where there is an hare- warren, 


* Near Mere, on the borders of Somerſetſhire, is the beauti- 
fol ſeat and gardens of Mr, Hoare, known by the name of 
EStourton Park, This ſeat, though not large, yet has an air of 

grandeur, and is well deſigned both for plcaſure and conve= 
dience. In the drawing room is a great curioſity, it having 
formerly belonged to the famous Pope dix u Quintus. It is 
Fa fine cabinet, on which are paintings of the Pope, and others 


it to @ convent at Rome, from whence Mr. Hoare pur- 
chaſed it, | 


Oppoſite the welt front of 
18 a'walk of a conſiderable extent, on each fide of which ate 
planted ' rows of Scotch firs, and at the end of the walk is an 
E obeliſk one hundred and twenty feet high, being divided trom 

the garden by an ha-ba. Below this, nearer the bottom of 


bey appear at firſt to be natutal, having ſtately trees growing 
near them, all as if planted in the molt irregular manner. 


But nothing ſo much contributes to heighten the charms of 


this 


WALTSHMIRPE uy 


of the Peretti family, the laſt of whom was a nun, who gave 


the houſe, on the brow of an hill, 


the hill, are ſeveral walks, made by art, but fo contrived that 


- 
— . 
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this delightful place, as a large piece of water at the bottom, 
where the family have a pleaſure boat, and over it is a pretty 
wooden bridge of one arch, | 
On crofling this bridge we enter into a narrow path, which 
leads to a grotto, cut out of a ſolid rock, and almoſt as low 
as the ſurface of the wa:er, In this grotto is a cold bath, and 
over it a ſleeping nymph, covered with a white robe, and on a 
' marble flab are the following lines from Mr, Pope 
| - © Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
«© And to the murmurof theſe waters ſleep ; 


4 Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, 
% Or drink in ſilence, or in filence lave.“ 


At Ambreſbury is a ſeat belonging to the Duke of Queenſ- 
berry, built by Inigo Jones. The late Duke made great im- 
provements in his gardens, having encloſed and planted a large 

ſteep hill, at the foot of which the river Avon very beautifully 
winds, as alſo through the greateſt part of the garden. On 
the bridge, over this river, is a room built in the Chineſe 
taſte, 

| 2 ; # - 

L.ong ford, about three miles from Saliſbury, is the ſeat of 
the Earl of Radnor, It is ſituated in a pleaſant valley, the 
Avon running through the garden. The houſe is in a triau- 
gular form, with round towers at each corner, in which are 
the dining-room, library, and chapel. The rooms, though 
not large, are pleaſing, and elegantly decorated in the modern 

_taſte, The gallery is very fine, and contains ſome admirable 
pictures of the greateſt maſters. The triangular form of this 
houſe is ſo :fingular, that there is but one more of the ſame 
form in England, and which was built by the ſame perſon, at 
a bout fix miles diſtance, | 0 | 


Near the Earl of Radnor's, on the other fide of the river, 
are the ſeats of Mr. Duncomb, of Sir George Vandeput, &c. 
which are ſo fituated on the riſing hills, as to command a proſ- 
pect of the meadows, through which the river Avon runs in 
ſerpentine ſweeps, - | 


Long-Leat, about five miles from Warminſter, is the noble 
ſeat of Lord Weymouth. It is an antient but moſt magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, and, for the ſize and number of apartments, is 
equal perhaps to any houſe in England. This place has been 
g:catly improved ; the park is very extenſive, and well 
#1 . n planted; 
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Wanted ; the water is properly mana 
ſeene of beauty and magnificence, 
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ged, and the whole forms 


E Savernack- Foreſt, near Marlborough, belonged to the late 
Earl of Ayleſbury, It is in circumference about twelve miles, 
Kendeted very pleaſant” and delightful by the many walks and 
vicas cut and levelled through the ſeveral coppices and woods 
ich which it abounds, through one of which is a view of the 
eat (now belonging to his nephew Lord Bruce) at about two 
ies diſtance, called Tottenham, from a park of that name, in 
bich it is ſituated, contiguous to the foreſt, To give ſome. 
idea of the grandeur and magnificence of the houſe, it will be 
efficient to obſerve, that it was begun, carried on, and finiſh- 
after the model, and under the direction of the Earl of 
Burlington, who, to the ſtrength and convenience of the 


Engliſh architecture, has added the elegance and politeneſs of 
kite Italian taſte, * 3 


3 Maiden-Bradley is a ſeat of the Duke of Somerſet ; Leda 
Eird-Tregoſe, near Wooton-Baſſet, is the ſeat of Lord Boling- 
broke ; Wardour Caſtle is the ſeat of Lord Arundel bf War- 


ur z and Charleton, ſix miles from Devizes, that of the Earl 
of Suffolk. - 


Stonehenge, about ſix miles from Saliſbury, is reckoned. one 
of the'greateſt wonders of this iſland. The learned have ta- 
een great pains about this remarkable piece of antiquity, which 
is the beholder with aſtoniſnment. Antiquaries have been 
eatly divided in their opinions with regard to this famous 
antique ſtructure: at preſent they ſeem to acquieſce in the 
opinion of the learned Dr. Stukeley, that it was one of the 
Ezrand'temples of the Britiſh Druids. Stonehenge js ſituated 
bear the ſummit of a hill, and conſiſts of the remains of twa: 
eireular and two oval ranges of rough ſtones, having one com- 
mon centre, The outer circle is one hundred and eight feet in 
Jiameter, and in ics perfection conſiſted of thirty upright ſtones, / 
df-which there are ſeventeen itil] ſtanding, and ſeven more ly- 
Wing. vpon the ground, either whole or in pieces, The upright 
Noges are from eighteen to twenty feet high, from fix to ſeuen 
et broad, and about three feet thick; and being placed at 
be diſtance of three feet and an half one from another, are 
eioed at top by impoſts, or ſtones laid acroſs, with tenons fit» 
ed to mortiſes in the uprights, for keeping them in their due 
polition; © Of the impoſts or crofs ſtones, there are fix ſtill * 


| ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, each of which is ſeven feet long, and about three 
feet and an half thick. The upright ſtones are wrought a 
little with a chiſſel, and ſomething tapered towards the top, 
but the impoſts are quite plain: all the uprights are fixed in 
a kind of ſockets, dug in a chalky ſoil, with ſmall flints ram- 
med in between the ſtone and the ſocket, 
The inner circle, which never had any impoits, is ſomewhat 
more than eight feet from the inſide of the outward one, and 
conſiſted originally of forty ſtones, the general proportions of 
which are one half the dimenſions of the uprights of the outer 
circle every way. Of the forty original ſtones, which compoſed 
this circle, there are about nineteen left, and of theſe only 
eleven ſtanding, The walk between theſe two circles is three 
hundred feet in circumference ; and from this walk the ſtruc 
ture has a ſurpriſing and awful effect on the beholders. At 
the diſtance of about nine feet from the inner circle is the outer 
oval range, which is ſuppoſed to be the principal part of the 
work, and by moſt writers is called the cell and the adytum. 
The ſtones that compoſe it are ſtupendous, ſome of them mea» 
ſuring thirty feet in height. This range conſiſts of five com- 
pages, or trilithons, as they are ſometimes called, being formed 
of two -uprights,: with an impoſt at top, like the outer circle; 
and of theſe compages three are entire, but two ſomewhat de- 
cayed. The inner oval is compoſed of twenty ſtones, each 
about fix feet high; and near the eaſtern extremity of this oval 
is a ſtone of coarſe blue marble, about fixteen feet long, and 
four feet broad, which lies flat upon the ground, is ſomewhat 
impreſſed into it, and is ſuppoſed to have been an altar. This 
work is incloſed by a deep trench, near thirty feet broad, and 
upwards of an hundred feet from the outer circle, Over. this 
trench there ace three entrances, the moſt conſiderable of which 
faces the north-eaſt. At each entrance, on the outſide of the 
trench, there ſeems to have been two huge ſtones ſet up in the 
maaner of a gate; and parallel to theſe, on the inſide, two 
other ſtones, of a ſmaller ſize. The whole number of ſtones 
of which this ſtructure conſiſted, is computed to be juſt one 
hundred and torty. | | : 0 
The heads of oxen, deer, and other beaſts, have been dug 
up in and about theſe-ruins, together with wood, aſhes, and 
other undoubted relics of ſacrifices ; and around there are a 
great number of barrows, or monumental heaps of earth, 
thrown up in the form of a bell, and each incloſed with a 
trench from one hundred and five feet to one hundred and ſe- 
venty· five feet in diameter. Theſe barrows extend = a wag 
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ſiderable diſtance from Stonehenge, but they are ſo placed as to 
be all in view of that temple, In ſuch barrows as have been 
opened, ſkeletons, or the remains of burat bones have been 
found, In one of them was an urn, containing aſhes, the col- 
lar bone, and one of the jaw bones, which were ſtill entire: it 
was judged that the perſon there buried, muſt have been about 
tourteen years old; and from ſome female trinkets, and the 
braſs head of a javelin, it was conjectured te be a girl] who had 
carried arms. The trinkets confiſted of a great number of 
olaſs and amber beads, of various ſhapes, fizes,and col ours, to- 
gether with a ſharp bodkin, round at one end and ſquare at the 
other. In ſome other barrows were found human bones, to- 
gether with thoſe of horſes, deer, dogs, and other b-aſts and 
birds ; in others ſome bits of red and blue marble, and chip- 
pings of the ſtones ; and in others were found a braſs ſword, 
and an antient braſs inſtcumeat, called a Celt. 


At Abury, on Marlborough Downs, near the town of that 
name, are a few huge ſtones, like thoſe of Stonehenge. Theſe 
ſtupendous remains are alſo ſuppoſed to be the ruins of an an- 
tient temple of the Druids, Dr. Stukeley is of opinion, that 
this temple is much more antient than Stonehenge; and it was 
ſo large, that the whole village is now contained within its eir- 
cumference ; a high rampart, with a proportianable ditch on 
the inſide, ſurrounds it, which proves that it was a fortifica« 
tion, becauſe then the ditch would have been on the autfide of 
the rampart, f 


From Abury to Veſt Kennet there is a kind of walk, about a 
mile long, which was incloſed on both ſides with large ſtones ; 
on one ſide, the incloſure is broke dawn in many places, and 
the flones taken away, but the other fide is almoſt entire On 
the brow of a hill, near this walk, is a round trench, incloſing 
two circles-of ſtone, one within another; the ſtones ace about 
hve feet in height, the diameter of tne outer circle is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and that of the inner forty-five feet. At 
the diſtance of..about.two hundred and forty feer from this mo» 
nument, great quantities of human bones have been diſco. 
vered, which are ſuppoled to be thoſe of the Saxons and Danes, 
lain in the battle of Kennet in 1000. 


A ditch of an extraordinary ſize, called Fan/dyhe, runs croſs 
Wiltthice from welt to caſt, Wanſdyke is a corruption or 
contraction of tne Saxon name, Wodeazidic, Woden's 
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Ditch, the Ditch of Weden, a Saxon deity, the reputed pro- 
genitor of the Saxons, The name, Wanſdyke has given riſe 
to a fabulous and extravagant opinion among the common peo« 
ple that this ditch was cut by the Devil ona Wedneſday, 
Wenſdyke divides this county into two equal parts, and may 
be traced from Bath, in Somerſetſhire, to Great Bedwin, upon 
the borders of Berkſhire, Among antiquaries there are va« 
rious opinions concerning it. Some make it a boundary be- 
tween the Belgz and Dobuni, who inhabited thoſe parts in 


the time of the Romans, and called it Guban- Glauab, which 
ſignifies a Separating Ditch ; ſome think it was a boundary be- 


_ tween the Weſt Saxons and Mercians; but others, that it was 


cut long before the Mercian kingdom was ſettled, by Cerdie, 
the firſt King of the Weſt Saxons, or his ſon, Henric, as a bar 
againſt the incurſions of the Britons, from their garriſons at 
Bath, Glouceſter, and Cirenceſter; and this opinion is ſup» 
ported by the hiſtorian William of Malmeſbury, who ſays, 
that in the year 590, the Saxons were routed by the Britons at 
Wodenſdyke. The rampart and graff of this ditch are very 
large, and the rampart is on the ſouth ſide, 


There are ſeveral leſs confiderable ditches ſtil} viſible in this 
county, particularly upon Saliſbury Plain; and in a Saxon 
charter cf Jands, which were given to'an abbey at Wilton, 
mention is wade of no leſs than thirteen diſtin dykes, which 
ſome think might have been cut to divide ſome great lordſhips 
from each other, | 


On a hill called Rundway- Hill, near Devizes, is a ſquare 
camp, with a ſingle trench, ſuppoſed to be Roman. Many Ro- 
man coins, of different emperors, bave been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Devizes, together with pots and other earthern 
veſſels, ſuppoſed to be of Roman antiquity, In 1714 a large 
urn, full of Roman coins, was found buried under the ruins of 
an antient building, near the ſame place; and ſeveral brats 
ſtatues of heathen deities were found crowded between flat 
ſtones, and covered with Roman brick. This collection of 
deities, which was carried*about this kingdom as 4 ſhow, and 
is ſuppoſed to have been buried about the year 234, when the 
Roman troops were called out of Britain, conſiſted of a Ju- 
piter Ammon, about four inches long, weighing ſomething 
more than four ounces: Neptune with his trident, the teeth 
of which are much ſhorter than uſually repreſented 3 #15 


figure is about four inches in length, and weighs four ounges? 


a Bac- 


a Bacchus, much of the ſame weight and dimenſions : a Vul- 
can ſomething leſs. than any of the figures already mentianed: 
a Venus, about fix inches long, the left arm broken off, but 
the figure much the beſt finiſhed of the whole collection: 2 
Pallas, with a ſpear, ſhield and helmet, between three and four 
inches in length: an Hercules, about four inches long, 


| weighing ſix ounces and an half, Beſides theſe there were a 


Mercury, a Veſtal: Virgin, the Wolf with Romulus and Re- 


mus, ſome Egyptian deities, and a coin of the Emperor Severus. 


Heddington, about four miles north of Devizes, was a Roman 
town, the foundations of the houſes being ſtill viſible for a 
mile together: and ſeveral Roman coins having, at different 
times, been found here, ſome have been of opinion, that this 
was the Verlucio mentioned by Antoninus; but it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, that Verlucio was ſituated about half a mile 
north of Weſtbury, where the ruins of a large town have been 
diſcovered, and where many Roman coias have been dug up; 
and ſtom this town it is believed that Weſtbury had its origin. 


Maiden Bradley is a pleaſant and agreeable village, and is ſaid 
to have been called Maiden from a lady who founded an hoſpi- 
tal for lepers, which was afterwards changed into a religious 
houſe for canons regular, and remained till the general diſſo - 
lution of monaſteries. 


Near Warminſter is a place called Claybill, which riſes to a 
conſiderable height, and is {een at a great many miles diſtance. 
It appears like the'crown of a man's hat, and is much reſorted 
to dy the youth of both ſexes on Palm Sunday. 5 


Oa the eaſt fide of Weſtbury is an antient fortification, cal- 
led Bratton Caftle, being a Daniſh work, and is ſaid to have 
been a place where the Danes defended themſelves with the 
molt obſtinate bravery, fourteen days after they had been de- 
feated by King Alfred, It has been a work of great labour, 
being ſituated: on the top of an hill almoſt inacceſſible, and 
towards the botiom ſurrounded with two deep trenches and 
ramparts. That many of the Danes were killed in this place, 
appears from the great number of their funeral monuments ſtill 
remaining, and in ſeveral parts of it have been dug up pieces 
of iron armour, it being the practice of tho{e people to bury 
the arms of the deceaſed along with the body. 

wr | 3A 2 Near 
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Near this place are ſeveral pleaſant villages, particularly 
Leigh, ſuppoſed to have been the place where Alfred encamped 
the evening before an engagement with the Danes, when that 
excellent Prince, who was an ornament to royalty, is ſaid to 
have ſpent the whole of the night in devotion. There is alſo 
a field, wherein is a garden encompaſſed with a deep moat, 
12 where, tradition ſays, was a palace of one of our daxon 

ings. 


Coſbam, near Chippenham,is remarkable for its healthy ſitua- 
tion, it being very common to find many inhabitants in this 
village eighty, nincty, oreven an hundred years old ; and not 
long ago, it is ſaid, that ten perſons of this place, whoſe ages 
together amounted to upwards of a thouſand years, danced the 
Morrice dance at a gentleman's houſe in the neighbourhood, 


Clarendon Park, on the eaſt fide of Saliſbury Plain, is large 
and beautiful, and moſt commodious for keeping and breeding 
deer. There are twenty groves in this park, each of them a 
mile in compaſs, About half a mile from it is a remarkable 
Roman camp, being a circular fortification, and ſituated on a 
dry chalky hill, b | | 
At Suthbury Hill, near Ludgerſhall, the higheſt hill in Wilt- 
hire, there are the traces of a vaſt fortification, of an oval 
figure, encompaſſed with two deep ditches ; along the declivity 
of the hill there runs a deep trench, which appears to have 
been a Daniſh camp; and in the plain beneath there are ſix or 
ſeven bartows. ; OW 


Ina field near Kennet are three huge ſtones, called The De- 
vil's Coits; they ſtand upright, and are ſuppoſed to have been 
Britiſh deities, = | ' 


On Marlborough Downs there are many antient barrows ; 
one of which, called Milbarrow, near Munkton, eaſt of Calne, 
is incloſed with a circle of huge ſtones, about {ix or ſeven feet 
high, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchre of ſome Daniſh com- 
Pn) e Tag oven e ee Ix 3; wor 
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_ WORCESTERSHIRE. 


© 4-| Glouceſterſhire on the ſouth, by Shrooſhite and Here- 
ſordſhire on the weſt, and by Warwickſhire on the caſt, It is 
uf a triangular form, and extends in length thirty-fix miles, 
breadth twenty-cight miles, and is one hundred and thirty 
mils in circumference. - The air of this county is exceed- 
ingly ſweet and healthy, and the ſoil is very rich, both in tillage 
and paſture, the hills being covered with flocks of ſheep, and 
ide vallies abounding in corn and rich meadows, 
The principal rivers of this county ate the Severn, the 
Avon, the Stour, and the Teme; and the leis confilerable ri- 
vers of it are the Rea, the Atrow, the Bow, the Salwarp, and 
the Swiliate. The rivers afford plenty of fiſh, and the Severn 
particularly abounds with lampreys. 


| 1s county is bounded by Staffordſhire on the north, by 
| | 


N 
1 _ 
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plenty of all ſorts of fruit, particularly pears, of which great 
quantities of excellent perry are made — This county is re- 
markable for many brine pits and ſalt ſprinzs; and at Droit- 
wich there are ſeveral ſuch ſprings, from which ſo much ſalt is 
made, that the taxes paid for it to the crown, at the rate of 
three ſhillings and fix pence a buſhel, are ſatd to amount to no 
leſs than fifty thouſand pounds a year. —T he chiet manufac- 
Ftures of Worceſterſhire are cloth, ſtockings, gloves, and 
plaſs ; in which, together with the ſalt, hops and other com- 
modities of this county, the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
ade. | | 
This county is divided into ſeven hundreds, and contains one 
city, and ten market towns. It l1-5 in the province of Can» 
terbury, and dioceſe of Worceſter, and has one hundred and 
kſty-two pariſhes. oy 
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WORCESTER is one hundred and ten miles from Lon- 
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Hops are much cultivated in this county; and it yields great 


don, It is ſuppoſed to have been one of the cities built by 


. 
2; 


mayor, aldermen, and aſſiſtante. This city has from the ear] 


are broad. cloth and gloves, eſpteially the former, whic 


An the neighbourhood, The public buildings here make at 
handſome appearance, particularly the guildhall, and the work 


bert Berkley, of Spetchley, laid out two thouſand pounds, and 


; f.uth gate of the city, in the London road, the knights of St 


* 
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the Romans, in order to be a check upon the Britons wh 
dwelt beyond the Severn. It is a corporation, governed b 


Jeſt times ſent members to parliament, who are elected by th 
citizens and ſreemen, who are in number about two thouſand 
It is a large and populous city, and is ſituated in a bottom; © 
part of it is inhabited by the Welſh. Its chief manufacture 


affords employment to great numbers of people here. an 


houſe, though the former is very old. There was former 
a caſtle here, as alſo walls one thouſand ſix hundred and fifty 
paces in compaſs, but both the walls and caſtle havelonj 
been deſtroyed. The cathedral is a large edifice, the exad 
mode] of that at Bruſſels, with an elegant choir, of very 

rious workmanſhip, one hundred and twenty feet long, i 
the middle of which lies King John, between two biſhops 
viz. Wulftan and Oſwald, his two ſaints, by whoſe neigh 
be urhood he hoped for ſalvation. The whole length of the 
church is three hundred-and ninety-four feet, the breadth 
venty-eight feet, and the tower is one hundred and fixty=twe 
feet bigh. Prince Arthur, eldeſt brother of Henty the Eighth 
lies beried here; and here is a very fine monument of the 
Counteſs of - Saliſbury, who dropped her garter as ihe danced 
before King Edward the Thitd at Windſor. There are feveral 
angels cut in ſtone, about this tomb, ſtrewing garters over it. 
Here are alſo twelee pariſh churches, nine of which are withs 
in the city, and three without. The ſtreets are broad and well 
paved, of which the Fore gate ſtreet is remarkably. reg 
Jar and beautiful; and it is upon the whole a very agreeable 
place Heie is a noble hoſpital, in the building of which Ro 


.encowed it with four thouſand pounds for twelve poor men 
There are fix or ſeven others in and about the city; and be 
ſides the King's ſchool here, founded by Henry the Eighth, 
which has been famous both for its maſters and ſcholars, here ig 
a free grammat-ſchool, in which one hundred and ten boys arc 
taught, and part of them cloathed, It is remarked, chat th 
Severn, though generally rapid e}ſewhere, glides gently by this 
city. Heie is a very good water houſe and à quay, t9 
which many ſhips come. It was erected into an epiſcopal lee 
dy the Saxon King Ethelred, in the year 679. Without the 
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John of Jeruſalem had a monaſtery, which is now in the poſ= 
{efon of a private gentleman. It is a fine old houſe of tim 


ber, and the hall, rgofed with Triſh oak, which makes one fide * 


of it, was built for the reception of pilgrims. Coals are car- 
ried here on horſes? backs in panniers, like thoſe the higlers 


ye, only they are open at top, and they are ſold here by the 


horſe load, as they are in London by the chaldron. 


A. 


MARKET-TOWNS. 


K 1DDERMINSTER is an antient town, one hundred and 


twenty-five miles from London. It is fituated on the Stour, 


not far from the Severn; and is a compact town, containing 
five or ſix hundred houſes, wherein the inhabitants carry on a 
pretty good trade in- cloth, and weaving linſey-woolſey, &c. 


It is governed by a bailiff, and twelve capital burgeſſes, c. 


Here is an handſome church, two free grammar- ſchools, and a 
' charity-ſchool, / . 


BEwDLEY is one hundred and twenty»eight miles from 
London, and is ſometimes called Beaulieu, from its pleaſant 
ſuuation on the declivity: of a hill, on the weſt fide of the ri - 
ver Severn, over which it has a ſtone bridge. It is a place of 


conſiderable trade; for, by meaus of the Severn, great quanti- 


ties of ſalty icon ware, glaſs, and Mancheſter goods, are put on 
board barges here, and at Glouceſter on board troughs, for 
Briſtol, Bridgewater, and other ports, which trade ceadets 
this a populous and thriving town; but its chief manufattuce 


is caps, which are ſold to the Dutch, and are called Mon- 


mouth-caps, This town is well ſupplied with corn, malt, 
and leather; and every Saturday there is a-market for hops. 


BROMSGROVE is one hundred and fifteen miles from Lon= 
don; it is ſituated near the riſe of the river Salwarp, and has 
a conſiderable trade in the cloathing buſinefs. 


DrorTwiTcH is one hundred and eighteen miles from Lon- 
don; and is chiefly remarkable for its ſalt ſyrings., It is a 
corporate bailiwick, with avout four hundred houſes, and four 
churches; It bas been much enriched by ics ſalt works, for 
which it was noted even before the Norman invaſion. 


—_—  _ EvESHAM 
/ | | 
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/ ©, EVESHAM is ninety-four miles from London, and js a neat 
town, with a gentle aſcent from the river Avon, over which 
it has a handſome ſtone bridge, with a. harbour for barges, 
The town is incorporated, has peculiar powers and privileges, 
can try and execute for all criminal caſes, except high treaſon ; 
its chief manufaQture is that of wool, At the bridge foot is 
the diviſion of Bingworth, where was formerly a caſtle : here 


are both a grammar ſchool and a charity ſchool liberally en- 


dowed, From this town is an open proſpe& of the ſpacious 
valley, called the Valley of Eveſham, which affords ſuch 
abundance of the beſt corn; as well as paſture for ſheep, that 
it may bejuſtly reckoned the granary of thoſe parts ; but its 
roads, like thoſe in moſt fruitful countries, are deep and miry, 
This vale runs all along the banks of the Avon, from Tewkſ- 
bury to Parſhore, and from thence to Stratford upon Avon, in 
the ſouth part of Warwickſhire, to which this fine river is na- 
vigable, tveſham is famous for a great victory which Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward the Firſt, obtained over the Earl 
of Leiceſter, | 4 . 


STURBRIDGE is fo called from a ſtone bridge at this place, 
over the river Stour, Sturbridge is governed by a bailiff and 
other officers, and is diſtant from London one hundred and 
twenty five miles. It is a well built town, with a church, a 
good free ſchoo], together with a library, and ſome meeting» 
houſes of Protettant Diſſenters. This place is much enriched 
by iron and glaſs works; and here are nine or ten glaſs-houſes, 
where all forts of glats work are made in great quantities. It 
is alſo famous for making of crucibles, the clay in this neigh - 
bout hood being the beſt adapted to that manufacture of any ia 
England: and here is alſo a manufacture of fine frieze cloth, 


PARSHORE ſtands upon the bank of the river- Avon, at the 
diſtauce of one hundred and two miles from London, in the 
road from that city to Worceſter. It is a pretty large old 
town, with two pariſh churches, and has a conſiderable ſtock- 
ing manutaCture. . 


- SHIPTON UPON STOWER probably derives its name from 
| a great /beep market, which is ſaid to have been formerly held 
in this place, and from its ſituation upon the river Stour. It 
is eighty- four miles from London, and is a ſmall town, but 
has a very large market. | 
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TenBuy probably derived its name from its ſituation upon 
Fthe river Teme. It is one hundred and thirty miles diſtant from 
London, and is a large, populous, and well built town. 


UPrTon is diſtant from London one hundred and nine miles, 
and has a good bridge over the river Severn, with an hatbour - 
for barges, "109 


= th doth dn” 


| REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &Cs 


Hagley Park, late the ſeat of Lord Lyttelton, but now of 
Lord Weſtcote, is by much the fineſt ſeat in this county. The 
grounds are diſpoſed in the greateſt taſte, Thoſe who view 
them are firſt conducted amongſt the ſhrubs, of which there 
is a great variety, in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate, The church 

ſtands in the park, retjred, and covered with trees. It is 
chiefly remarkable for an elegantly ſimple monument erected 
by the late Lord Lynelton, to the memory of his firſt wife; 
on which there is an inſcription in Latin and Engliſh. From 
the church you enter a winding path up hill to a column ſup= 
porting a ſtatue of Frederick Prince of Wales, looking on the 
bouſe, with a view of the country over it: the black moun- 
tains, and the Malvern hills to the left. From hence the 
Ewinding walk is continued through a grove, from whence is a 
view. of Lord Stamford's grounds, to a pavilion dedicated to 
the celebrated Jame; Thomſon, with an inſcription to his me- 
mory. From hence you paſs by a ruin, a pavilion, and a ſeat 
in an amphitheatre of wood; and then proceed by a pit of 
bard red ſtone to Jacob's Well, which brings you to a ſtrait | 
walk by the park pales, on the outſide of which ſtands the par- 0 
ſonage houſe ; white cottages and the country are feen at a f 
diſtance ; the hanging wood on the left, You enter now upon 
la walk winding to the tight, from whence there is a view of the 
Clee Hills: this leads into a grove, whence a view of a 
Tower breaks in. Hence you arrive at a rotunda of the Ionie 
order ; from whence you look down acroſs water and a lawn 
Eto the Palladian Bridge. Hence you wind down the hill into 
a wood, where, in a deep receſs, by a purling rill, is a retited 
bench; from this you wind to the left, up hill, and find an“ 
urn inſcribed to Mr. Pope. Hence you come to a gentle fall 
of water, and to a lawn incireled with wood, from which is a 
lleep afcent to a ruined tower. From the top of this is an im- 
Vor, II. | EP | menſely 
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menſely extended view of the country; Dudley, W 
the Clee Hills, the Wrekin at e and . | 
eighty miles diſtance, From hence you deſcend toa triangular 
Water, where there is a good view of the Tower. You now 
wind through the hanging wood, to the ſeat of Contempla- 
tion, which is al ſine cloſe ſcene, well contraſted with that 
vaſt expanſe of proſpect which the Tower afforded: and ad- 
mirably fitted to relieve the eye, tired with the very great and 
diſtant objects which it bad been viewing. Hence you ſoon 
arrive at the Root-Houſe or Hermitage, in which are the fol- 
Jowing lines from the II Penſeroſo of Milton: | 
« And may at laſt my weary age 
« Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 
*< The hairy gown and moſly cell, 
% Where I may fit and rightly ſpell, 
% Ofev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb, that fips the dew, 
Till old experience dotli/attain 
| «© To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain, 
; Lg «© Theſe pleaſures melancholy give, 
| „And J with thee will chooſe to live.“ | 
lere are two views of the country, and the water below. 
Hence you return on the left, by the water, to a cave of roots 
looking on it, and to an alcove of pebbles looking on another 
water, Here the path winds to the right, up hill, to a fine 
view of the country, and of the houſe in the bottom; hence 
you come to a ſeat where there is a noble view, and the follow- 
ing lines from Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Book V. are with a 
happy propriety inſcribed upon it: 3 e 
FT heſe are thy glorious works, Parent of Good! 
« Almighty! thine this univerſal frame, 
„Thus wondrous fair l thyſelf how wondrous then 
_ «© Unſpeakable ! who fits above theſe heavens 
* To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen | 
c In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 
4 « Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine.“ | 
From this admirable-view you turn into a thicket, and have 
a look at the Doric Pavilion, Thomſon's ſeat, and the Obeliſk; 
hence you come to a ſeat where there is a view over a heath to 
the Wrekin ; and then to another, which was Mr. Pope's fa- 


vourite, inſcribed, 


\ 


Qaieti 2 5 Muſes. 1 5 
„ e and the Muſes.“ | Wy 
Here you have a lawn deſcending to a piece of water backed 


with a riſing wood, and a view of Thomſon's ſeat ny the 
| 3: $45 ' IX. 
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Obeliſk, Hence winding ſtill through the wood, you come to 
in open lawn with ſheep walks and a clump on the top, which * 
ſcene Lord Anſon uſed to ſay much reſembled ſome parts of 
the Iſland of Tinian—it is truly rural and pictureſque. Deſ- 
cending to a hollow of irregular wood, with water breaking 
out variouſly, you find a bench with this inſcription from 
Virgil; | 7 | 
Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori ; 
' Hie nemus.: hic ipſo tecum conſumerer æ vo. 


Here are cool fountains, here are ſoft meadows, 
<<: here are groves, O Lycoris; and here could I ſpend 
all my days with thee.“ TE 


Hence you ſerpentine by a fine trout ſtream, with a delightful 
irregular thicket, and fine riſing lawn; Pope's ſear, backed 
with a theatre of wood, and the rotunda ſeen over water one 


/ way z and the Palladian Bridge over another water backed 


with trees, over which the diſtant hills are ſeen, another way. 
Hence through a gate you enter the Fairy Ground, where you 
will be diſpoſed to indulge the pleaſing fancy, which the mind 
will be apt to take up, that every thing here is enchantment—a 
noiſe of falling water is heard; a trickling rill is ſeen ; then 
a maſly cave in front of a caſcade, with this inſcription from 


Horace: 


Ego laudo ruris amæni 
Ri vos, & muſco circumlita ſaxa, nemuſques 


* 


I praiſe the rivulets of the delightful country, and the rock 
% over grown with mols, and the ſhady grove.” : 


This is a ſcene inexpreflibly fine. Hence you come to a 
ſmall vale encompaſſed with laurels; a gloomy ſcene where 
we. hear the diſtant. fall of waters; and thence look over a 
ſwelling lawn to Thomſon's ſeat, Here you wind down the 
hill to the Palladian Bridge, hearing all the way the ſound of 
caſcades, with this inſcription: 

| 4 


Viridantia Tempe, 


Tempe, que Hluæ cingunt ſuper impendentes. t 


Tempe, alluring by its delightful verdure ; Tempe, 
* which is encircled by impending woods,” | 


The opening, is narrow, with gloomy woods on both ſides. Theſe 
ſcenes ate ſo exceedingly delightful, that it is difficult to find 
words that will convey-to the mind an adequate idea of them. 


44 
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The houſe, which was built by the firſt Lord Lyttelton, is 
built on a riſing ground, commanding a moſt extenſive proſ- 
pe ct. The afcent is by a noble flight of Reps, and the build- 
ing, which is of à fine grained ſtone, is one of the moſt beau- 
tiiul ſtructures in England. It is one hundred and twenty feet 
long, and ſixty broad, with a ruſtic baſe; but there is no por- 
tico, only at the four corners, are ſo many towers. The firſt 
place you enter is the hall, twenty-eight feet ſquare, adorned 
with many fine paintings, and moſt evrious figures in plaiſter, 
From the hall you paſs between two fine ſtair-cafes to the ſa- 
Jaen, wbich is lighted from the top, and on the left of it is the 
library, filled wich the beſt books, both antient and modern, 
and paintings of ſome eminent writers with whom his Lord- 
ſhip was perſonally acquainted, among whom are Mr, Pope, 
Mr. Thomſon, Mt. Gilbert Weſt, &c. Acjoining to the li- 
brary are two fine. bed-chambers, with . the 
walls of which are adorned with many fine paintings; and 
near it is the drawing- room, the walls of which are adorned 
with a moſt curious tapeſtry, and the roof is painted by a 
young Italian artiſt, who reſided in England when the build- 
ipg was erected, The carvings in this room are extreme 
elegant, and over the door are heads of Lord Hardwicke, 
Lord Cheſterfield, Lord Cobham, and Mr, Pelh:m. From 
the drawing-room you 'pafs to the gallery, extending the 
length of the whole houſe, and in it are ſome of the fineſt 
Paintings that are to be met with in England, which were pur- 
chaſed by George, the firſt Lord Lyttelton, at a great expence, 
"The drawing rocm-near the gallery is of the ſame ſize with the 
library, and beſides its fine decorations of ſtucco work, there 
are paintings of Admiral Smith, Admiral Weſt, Judge Lyt- 
telton, Mifs Lyttelton, daughter of George Lord Lyttelton, 
now Lady-Valentia, and Mr, Lyttelton, brother to George 
Lord Lyttelton abovementioned. The proſpect from the 
front windows of the houſe is very extenſive, teaching to Mal- 
vern hills, on the left, and the Black Mountains in Wales on 
the right, | | 3 
Phe many beauties of this: fine feat were the reſult of the 
elegant taſte of George, the firſt Lord Lyttelton, author of 
- Letters fem a Perſian in England to his Friend in Iſpahan, 
The Aiftory of Hepry the Second, Dialogues at the Dead, 
Obſervations on the 9 and A poſtleſhip of St. Paul, 
and other pieces. This excellent nobleman was an honour to 
his high tation ; his parts and learning were adorned by 
emiadle- and poliſhed manners, he was a firm believer of Chri- 
| | ee - tilanity⸗ 
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Kanitys, irreproachable in his own character, and a real friend 
the intereſts of virtue, 


| On the other fide of the Severn, near Droitwich, at J/hit-. 
Court, ive miles from Bewdley, the late Lord Foley had a 
eat finely furniſhes, ſituated in a large park. He built alſo a 
papel near it, eſteemed a very curious piece of architectute. 


About three miles from Worceſter is Weſiwood, the antient 
nd magnificent ſeat and park of Sir Herbert Packington. 
This place is ſuppoſed to be the ſcene of Mr. Addiſon's de- 
Eeriptions in his matchleſs hiſtory of Sir Roger de Coverly. 


E The Earl of Shrewſbury has alſo a ſeat in this county, at 


KGrafton ; as has the Earl of Coventry, at Crome Court; and 
Lord Craven at Lenchwick, 


At Hartlebury, near Worceſter, is a palace belonging to the 
ſhops of that ſee, called Hartlebury Caſtle. It was originally 
built in the reign of Henry the Third, about the year 1268, 
but it was demoliſhed in the civil wars under Charles the Firſt, 
Wt was, however, afterwards rebuilt at the expence of the Bi- 
Ihops of Worceſter, and is now a beautiful ſcat, 


© On Malvern Hills, ſouth of Upton, upon the borders of 
Herefordſhire, are two medicinal ſprings called Holy Wells, 
dne of which is recommended for many diſorders of the eyes, 
and the other for cancers. ID 

It is remarked by Camden, that Maluern Hills “e are great 
and lofty for ſeven miles tggether, riſing one higher than the 
her, and dividing this county from that of Hereford z and on 
that on the top Gilbert de la Clare caſt up a ditch, to ſeparate 


bis lands from thoſe of the church of Worceſter, which ditch 
bs ſtill to be ſeen.” 


E Great Malvern Abbey was in the times of the Saxons an her- 
Miage of Urſo d“ Abitol ; and was made a priory in the reign 
WE William the Norman, by the hermit Aldwin. 


/ 


Dorn, a village of this county, near Campden, in Glouceſ- 
mite, was a Roman city; many foundations of antient 
buildings have been diſcovered here; the traces of ſtreets are 
mull diſcernable 3” Roman and Britiſh coins have frequently 
Nen dug up, and the Roman Foſſeway paſles through it. 5 
K o n 
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On Harrow Hill, north-eaſt of Eveſham, is a ſpring ſaid to 


be of great uſe in diſorders of the eyes, This water appears 
to be of a ſoft balſamic nature; and yet it is certain, from the 
moſs growing about it, that it has a petrifying quality, 


On the top of a hill called Wodbury Hill, near the river 
Teme, and not far from Tenbury, is an old entrenchment, 
commonly called Owen Glendower's Camp. | | 


The only natural curioſities in this county are its ſprings. | 
Many falt ſprings have been diſcovered in this county, beſides 


thoſe at Droitwich ; of the many ſalt ſprings about that place, 
three pits only are made uſe of; theſe afford the ſalteſt brine; 
and one of theſe pits yields as much brine in twenty-four 
hours, as will produce four hundred and fifty buſhels of alt; 
but what is moſt remarkable is, that ſprings of freſh water 
riſe in ſome places almoſt contiguous to the ſalt ſprings z and 


that ſeveral ſalt ſprings iſſue out in the very channel of the ri- 


ver Salwarp at Droitwich, 


) 
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2 county is bounded on the weſt by Lancaſhire and 
part of Cheſhirez on the ſouth by Derbyſhire, Notting- 
hamſhire, and Lineolnſhire; on the north by Durham and 
Weſtmoreland; and on the eaſt by the German Ocean. It 
is by much the largeſt county in England, and extends one 


The air, ſoil, and productions of this large county are dif- 


ferent in different parts of it; and it is generally divided into 


three parts, called Ridings, a term which is only a corruption 


of a Saxon word, which was applied to the third part of a 
province or county; and the diviſion into Ridings, though 


now peculiar to Y orkſhire, was, before the Norman invaſion, 
common to ſeveral other counties in- the north of England. 


The Ridings of this county, each of which is as large as moſt - 


ſhires, are- diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Weſt Riding, 
the Eaſt Riding, and the North Riding, The Weſt Riding is 
bounded by the river Ouſe on the eaft, which ſeparates it from 
the Eaſt Riſing, and by the river Ure on the north, which 
parts it from the North Riding; and the Eaſt and North Ri- 
dings ate ſeparated by the Derwent. [> 

The air in the Weſt Riding is ſharper, but healthier, than 
in either of the other Ridings. The foil on the weſtern fide 
of this diviſion is hilly and ſtony, and conſequently not very 
fruitful, but the intermediate valleys afford plenty of good 


meadow and paſture ground; and on the fide of this Riding, 


next the river Ouſe, the ſoil is rich, producing wheat and bar= 
ley, though not in ſuch abundance as oats, which are culti- 
tivated with ſucceſs in the moſt barten parts of this diſtrict, 
The Weſt Riding is famous for fine horſes, goats, and other 


cattle; and there are-ſome trees, natives of this Riding, which - 


are ſeldom found wild in any other part of England, particu- 
larly the fir, the ye, and the cheſnut. In many parts of this 
Riding there ate alſo many mines of ſtones, which being cal- 
eine d, is, after certain preparations by a peculiat proceſs, made 
| | | * into 
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into alum. The chief manufactures of the Weſt Riding are 


cloth and iron wares; and this Riding is remarkable for 


curing legs of pork into hams, like thoſe of Weſtphalia. 

The Eaſt Riding is the leaſt of the three, and the air here, 
on account of the neighbourhood of the German Ocean, and 
the great zſtuary of the Humber, is leſs pure and healthy; yet 
on the hilly parts, towards the Gelb ee in a large tract cal- 
led York Woulds, the air is but little affected by either of 


theſe waters: the ſoil, however, in general, is diy, fandy;and 
barten, yet the fea-coaft and vallies are fruitful, and the 


Woulds produce ſome corn, and feed great numbers of black 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep; and the wool of the ſheep is equal 
to any in England. This diviſion yields plenty of wood, pit- 


coal, turf, jet, and alum ſtones; and the inhabitants are well 


provided with fea and river fiſh, Its prineipal manufacture is 
clotBh. q 45 | ; 
The North Riding is the northern boundary of the other 


two; and the air here is cold and pure. The eaſtern part of 


this Riding, towards the ocean, is called Black- Moor, and 
conſiſts of a hilly, rocky, and woody country; and the north- 


weſt part, called Riehmondſhire, frem Richmond, the capital 


of the diſttict, conſiſts of one continued eminence, or ridge of 


rocks, and vaſt mountains, the ſides of which yield good 


graſs, and the vallies at the bottom are very fruitful; the bills 


feed deer of a very large ſize, and goats; and contain mines 


of lead, copper, alum ſtone, and coal, but tte coal and alum 
mines only are wrought. Swaledale abounds with fine paſture ; 
and Wenteſdale, watered by the Ute, is a rich. fruitful valley, 
abounding with wood, and: ſtocked with vaſt herds of cattle, 
Towards the ſea coaſt are found great quantities of jet. The 


ſea near the coaſt ſwarms with herrings, in the herring ſeaſon ; 


and large turbots, and great variety of other fiſh, are alſo 
caught here; the rivers abound with all forts of freſh water 
fiſh, and the Ute is remarkable for cray fiſh. The chief ma- 


nufſactures of this Riding are cloths, ſtockings, and alum, 


IJ he Ridings of this county are ſubdivided into tweaty-fix 


wapentakes, or hundreds, of which the Weſt Riding contains 


ten, the + aft Riding four, and the North Riding twelve. 
Yorkſhire has only one city, but contains fifty - fout market» 
towns; it lies in the province of Vork, and dioceſe of York, 
except Richmondſhire, which belongs to the dioceſe of Chel- 


ter; and it contains fave hundred and ſixty · three pariſhes, 


. This county is watered by many rivers, the chief of which 


are the Don, the Calder, the Are, the Wharfe, the Nidd, the 


Ure, 
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Ute, the Swale, the Ouſe, the Derwent, the Hull, the Humber, 
the Ribble, and the Tees. The Don, or Dune, riſes near the 
dorders of Cheſhire, not far from Barnſley, and running ſouth- 
eaſt of Sheffield, it ditects its courſe north eaſt, through 
Rotherham, Doncaſter, and Thorn, and fall into the Are at 
Snaith, The Calder riſes in Lancaſhire, and running eaſtward, 
falls into the Are about fave miles north-eaſt of Wakefield,” 
The name of the Are is ſuppoſed to be & ſmall variation of the 
Britiſh word Ara, which fignifies low or gentle, and might 
well be applied to this river, which ſcarcely appears to have any 
motion. It riſes at the bottom of an high hill, called Penni- 


gent, near Settle, a town not far from the borders of Lanea- 


ſhire, and running eaſt by Leeds, Pontefract, and Snaith, and 
being joined by the Don and the Calder, falls into the Ouſe, 


near Snaith, The Wharfe, or Wherfe, riſes in à wild tony © | 


tract, called Craven Hills, north of Penaigent Hill, and run- 
ning almoſt parallel to the river Are, and paffing through We- 


therby and Tadcaſter, falls into the river Ouſe ſouth-eaſt of 
Tadcaſter. The. Nidd riſes alſo among the Craven Hills, and 
running nearly parallel to the Wharſe, and paſting by Ripley _ 
and Knareſborough, falls into the Swale, a few miles caſt of. 


Kaareſbarough. be Ute, Eute, Vote, or York, riſes in a 
mountainous tract on the borders of Weſtmoteland, not far 


welt of Aſkrig, a market town, and running ſouth-eaſt, and 
Maullam, Rippon, and Burrowbridge, Joins: the 


paſſing by 
dwale near Burrowbridge, - 


> 


The nameof the Swale is ſaid to be antient Britiſh or Saxon, 
and to ſignify ſwittneſs, It rifes neat the ſpring of the Ute, 


and runs, With a rapid ſtream, ſouth · eaſt, through a tract of 
country to which it gives the name of Swaledale, to Rich- 
mond, -near which it falls, with great violence, down ſome. 


rocks, and forms a cataract: from hence it continues its cout ſe 


ſouth-eaſt, and being joined by the Ute, and other rivers, the 
united ſtream is called the Ute, till. it arrives at the city o 

_ York, where receiving a ſmall ſtream called the Ouſe, it takes 
that name, and running ealtward, falls into the Humber nat 


A 


far from Howden. The Deruent riſes not far from Whitby, 


and running ſouth by Malton, falls into the. Ouſe near. How» 


den, The Hull riſes in a wild part of the county, called Vork 


Wold, near Kilham, and rugning ſouth by Beverley, falls 
into the Humber at Kingſton upon Hull. The Humber is 
ſuppoſed to derive its name from the Britiſh word Aber, 


which ſignifies the mouth of à river, becauſe all the rivers al- 


ready mentioned fall into it, together with the Trent, from 


OL» H. 3 C Lin- 
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Lineolnſhire. It is indeed an æſtuary of many rivers, and the 
largeſt in Britain. It is called Humber, from the conflux of 
the Ouſe and Trent to its mouth, where ir falls into the Ger- 
man ocean, eaſt of Patrington. The Humber being properly 
an am of the ſea, regularly ebbs and flows, and at ebb, in 
diſcharging its on waters, together with thoſe of the ocean, 


it lows with prodigious Fe eee $0" The re- 
flux is called the Hygrg and is dangerous to ſuch failors as are 
not acquainted with ite The Ribble riſes among the Craven- 
hills, and running ſouth by Settle and Giſborn, paſſes into Lan- 
caſhire; not far ſouth of Giſborn. The Tees ſeparates this 
county from the Biſhopric of Durham. The leſs conſiderable 
rivers of this county are the  Waſhbrook, the Cock, the 
Rother, the Idle, the Went, the Hebden, the Hyde, the Kee 
beck, the Dent, the Revel, the Gret, and the Foulneſs. 
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OR is one hundred and ninety. ſeven miles from Lon- 
don, and is the fee of an Archbiſhop. It has generally been 
reckoned, next to London, the chief city in England; but 
though it exceeds Briſtol in extent, yet Briſtol is greatly ſupe- 
rior in the number of houſes and inhabitants, and in wealth 
and trade. Several parliaments, however, have been held in 
this city, in the reigns of Edward the Firſt and Second; and 
King Henry the Eighth eſtablifhed a council or fenate here, 
not unlike th: parliaments of France, which took cognizance 
of all cauſes in the north of England, and determined them 
according to the laws of equity. King Richard the Firſt 
granted it the privilege of a mayor upon whom King Richard 
the Second beſtowed the title of Lord, an honour not enjoyed 
by the chief magiſtrate of any other city in England, except 
London, York is a county of itſelf, incorporated by King 
Richard the Second, with à juriſdiction over thirty fix villages 
and hamlets in the neighbourhood, called the Liberty of An- 
ty; Iris governed by a Lord Mayor, twelve Aldermen in the 
comitmiſffion of the peace, two Sheriffs, twenty-four prime 
Common- council. men; eight Chamberlains, ſeventy-two Com- 
mon council men, a Recorder, a Town Clerk, a Sword- bearer, 
and à Common Serjeant. The eity is divided into four wards: 
and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen have the confervancy of 
_ the rivers' Ouſe, Humber, Wharfe, Derwent, Ate, and 3 
F 4-77 4992 e rei within 
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within certain limits; and the repreſentatives of this city = 
parliament have a right to fit upon the privy counſellors bench; 
next to the repreſentatives of: Lop don, a privilege which the 
repreſentatives of both cities claim on the firſt day of the 
meeting of every new parliament, ' ul E 
The city of Vork is pleaſantly ſituated in a large plain, in 
a fruitful ſoil, and a healthy air. It is ſurrounded with walls, 
and four large well-built gates, and five poſterns; it had for- 
merly forty- one pariſh churches, and ſeventeen chapels, beſides | 
a cathedral ; but the pariſhes are now reduced to twenty- eight, 
and the -pariſh churches. in uſe are no more than ſeventeen. 
The cathedral having been burnt down” in the reign of King 
Stephen, the preſent fabric was begun in the reign of King 
Edward the Firſt, and is one of the fineſt Gothic buildings in 
England. It extends in length five hundred and twenty-five 
feet, in breadth one hundred and ten feet, and in height nine - 
ty-nine feet, The length of the croſs iſles is 222 feet; the 
nave,/which is the largeſt of any in the world except that of 
St. Peter's church at Rome, is four feet and an half wider, 
and 11 feet higher than that of Paul's cathedral at London. 
At the weſt end are two towers, connected and ſupparted by an 
arch, which forms the weſt entrance; and is reckoned the largeſt 
Gothic arch in Europe. In the ſouth tower, on the welt ſide, 
is a deep peal of twelve bells, the tenor weighing fifty-nine 
hundred weight, At the ſouth end of the church there is a 
circular window, called the Marigold Window, from the glaſs 
being ſtained of the colour of tharigold flowers, And at:the 
north end is a very large painted window, ſaid to kave been 
erected at the expence of five maiden ſitters. The other win- 
dows are exquiſitely painted ; the ſubjects are (criptare hiſ- 
tory. The front of the choir is adorned with ſtatues of all 
the kings of England, from William the Norman to Henty 
the Sixth; and here ate thirty-two ſtalls, all of fine marble, 
with pillars, each conſiſting of one piece of alabaſter. This 
cathedral has a chapter - houſe, which is reckoned one of the 
neateſt Gothie flructures in England. It is of an octagon 
torm, ſixty - three feet in diameter, without any pillar to lupport 
the roof, which reſts upon one pin placed in the centre, The 
windows ate finely painted and finiſhed, with an arch at the 
top; and wichin is the following bacbarous verſe, in gilt let- 
ters, which, ſhews the high conceptions entertained of the ex- 
celleace of this ſtructure, by thoſe who lived at the time when 
it was erected s | | 6 


* U roſa files florum, fic eff domus ita dumorum.“ 
0 | | 30 2 Of 
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Of the pariſh churches three only are remarkable. Allbal- 
lows church, a Gothic ſtructure, has the moſt magnificent 
Keeple in England;; St. Maty's church has a fleeple in the 
form of a pyramid, which is much admired ; St, Margaret's 
church has a ſteeple like St. Mary's, and a magnificent porch, 
on the top of which is a crucifix cut in ſtone, 

York has two charity ſchools, one for ſixty boys, the other 
for twenty girls, all taught and cloathed, and an infirmary, 
William the Firſt built a: caſtle here, which was repaired in 
1701, and is now the place where the aflizes are held; part of 
it is alſo uſed for a priſon : It has an handſome chapel, with a 
$900 ſtipend for a preacher, and a gift of a large loaf of fine 

read. to every debtor that attends the ſervice; the wards are 
all kept clean; the very felons are allowed beds; and there is 
an infirmary ſeparated from-the common priſon, where the ſick 
are properly attended. This city has a ſtone bridge of five 
archeg over the river Ouſe; the centre arch is 81 feetwide, and 
5T high; and the bridge is ſo crowded with buildings, that it 
looks like a ſtreet. . Among theſe buildings are a guildhall, or 
great cauncil-chamber, a record office, an exchequer, a build» 
ing in which the ſheriffs* courts are held, and two city priſons 
for debtors and felons. An handſome manſion- houſe for the 
Lord Mayor was erected here in 1728; and the archiepiſcopal 
palace, which ſtands near the cathedral, with houſes for the 
Dean and Prebendaries, makes a noble appearance, Near the 
cathedral is alſo an aſſembly- room for the nobility and gentry, 
which was deſigned by-the.late Earl of Burlington, and erected 
by ſubſcription. + The hall of this afſembly-room is one hun- 
dred and twenty-three feet long, forty feet broad, and upwards 
of forty feet high, and communicates with the ball- room, 
which is ſixty- ſix feet long, twenty-two feet high, and as 
many broad; this hall is reckoned the fineſt built room in the 
kingdom, except the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall in Lon- 
don. This city has = market-houſes,” one of which is a 


curious piece of architecture, -ſupperted by twelve pillars of 


the Tuſcan order; and the other is built much in he manner 
of the exchange at Cheſter. Veſſels of about ſeventy tons bur- 
then come up the river o this city, which, on account of the 
plenty and cheapneſs of proviſions, is very much frequented by 
perſons of ſmall fortunes from all parts of the kingdom; and 


here are plays, aſſemdlies, balls, and concerts of muſic, almoſt 


every night. 25 


MARKET. 
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HALIFAX is two hundred and two miles from London. It 
was anciently called Horton, and its name is ſaid to have been 
changed by the following incident. _ A ſecular prieſt of thie 
village being violently enamoured of a young woman, his paſ- 
ſion at length turned his brain, and happening to meet her in a 
retired place, he murdered her, horridly mangled her body, 
and cut off her head. The head being afterwards, for what 
reaſon does not appear, hung upon a yew tree, was ſoon re- 
garded with a ſuperſtitious veneration, and frequently viſited 
in pilgrimage; but at length rotting away, the devotion of 
the vulgar was transferred to the tree, and ſo many branches 
were continually torn off, and carried away as relicks, that it 
was at length reduced to a bare trunk; this trunk ſucceeded 
to the honours of the tree, as the tree had ſucceeded to thoſe 
of the head; and the devotees, who {till viſited it, conceived a 
notion, that the ſmall fibres in the rind, between the bark and 


the body of the tree, were in reality the very hairs of the young 
woman's head: a miracle was now become a new object of 
i devotion, and the reſort ot pilgrims was greater than ever; 
: ſo that the place acquired the name of Halig-fax or Holy 
} Hair; which, by a little variation became Halifax, its pre- 
K ſent name. 19 5 . 

n In 1443 there were only thirteen houſes in Halifax; but 
N about a century alter there were in it“ about one hundred 
1 and forty houſholders, that kept fires, and paid dues to the vi- 
8 car.” And in the reign of Queen Eljzabeth the town was ſa 
s populous, that it js ſaid to have ſent out twelve thouſand men 
5 to join her forces againſt the rebels; and ſo induſtrious were 
0 the inhabitants, that, notwithſtanding the barren ſoil of the 
& adjacent country, they were become exceedingly rich, and this 
Fr chiefly by the manufacture of cloth. Since that, ſo great has 
ig been the demand of kerſeys for cloathing the troops abroad, 
4 that it has thereby increaſed a fourth, within theſe ninety 
1 years, eſpecially as they have alſo entered into the manufacture 
. of ſhalloons ; ſo that it has been calculated that one hundred 
ne thouſand pieces are made in a year in this place alone, at the 
y ſame time that almoſt as many kerſeys are made here as ever, 
1d And it has been affirmed, that one dealer has traded, by 
t commiſſion, for ſixty thouſand pounds a year to Holland and 


Hamburgh, in the ſingle article of kerſeys. Here is a good 

hoſpital, endowed in 1642, by the lord of the manor, Mr, Na- 

thaniel Watethouſe, for twelye poor people, with a workhouſe 
+ 3 | | a for 


for twenty children, and a free-ſchool called Queen Eliza- 
beth's. The Halifax law, ſo much talked of formerly, was 
made in the reign of Henry the Seventh, to put an end to the 
then common practice of ſtealing cloth in the night time from 
the tenters. By this bye law, the magiſtrates of Halifax were 
empowered to paſs and execute ſentente of death upon all eri - 
minals, if they were either taken in the fact of ſtezling, or if 
the cloth ſtolen was found upon them, or if they owned the 
fact; the value of the thing ſtolen was to be above thirteen 
pence halfpenny. If the fact was committed out of the vicar- 
age, but within the liberties of the foreſt of Hardwie, the of= 


fender was firſt carried before the bailiff of Halifax, who pre- 


ſently ſummoned the frith burghers of the ſeveral towns in the 
foreſt, by a jury of whom he was either acquitted or eon- 


demned. If the latter, he was carried within a week to the 


place where the gibbet ſtood, and there beheaded in a very re- 
markable manner, viz. by an ax drawn up'by a pulley to the 
top of a wooden engine, and faſtened there by a pin, which 
when taken down, the ax fell down in an inſtant, and did its 
work, This is ſaid to have partly given riſe to the common litany 
of the beggars and vagrants of theſe parts, viz. From Hell, 
Hull, and Halifax, Good Lord deliver us.” The engine which 
was uſed till 1620, was then removed; but the baſis it ſtood 
on ſtill remains. It is a traditionary report, that the Earl of 
Morton, Regent of Scotland, ſeeing one of theſe executions, 
as he paſſed through Halifax, took à model of it, and carried it 
into his own country; where, after many years, during which 
it was called The Maiden, his Lordſhip's head was the firſt that 
was cut off with it; and though it has cut off many a head 
%„%%ͤ ’ ) eee mh on 
"The ſituation of Halifax is very healthful and convenient, at 
a moderate diſtance from the Calder, and from eaſt to welt 
upon the gentle aſcent of a hill, The ſoil around it it indeed 
naturally barren and unfruitful, but well cultivated and im- 
proved by the inhabitants. There is a venerable old church. 
| here, and twelve chapels ; it is reckoned the moſt populous, 
if not the largeſt pariſh in England. Beſides the church and 
chapels, there are ſeveral meeting-houſes here. 


- Lexxps is one hundred and ninety- ſeven miles from Lon- 
ddn, end is very pleafantly ſituated on the north fide of the ri- 
ver Aire, over which it has a magnificent ſtone bridge which 
leads to the ſuburbs, It has been a long time famous for the 
woollen manufacture, and is one of the large ſtand moſt flou- 

| riſhing 
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iſhing towns in the county. It has three churches ; that of 
St, John's was built in 1634, by one Mr. Hatriſon; who alſo 
built and ehdowed an hoſpital for the relief of honeſt poor; 
2 free-ſchool, and a ſtately eroſs for the conveniency of the 
market. Strangers, when they firſt come to this town, are ge- 
nerally ſorprized to ſee the vaſt quantities of cloth for ſale on a 
market day, The merchants of this place, ſhip them off at 
Hull, for Holland; Hamburgh, and the North, from whence 
ey are diſperſed into the Netherlands, Germany, Poland, &c, 
Its cloth market was formerly on the bridge, afterwards in the 
High-ftreet, but is now removed into a prodigious building 
erected ſome years ſince for that very purpoſe. When the bell 
ceaſes, the merchants come into the market, where they match 
their patterns, and treat for the cloth in a few words, and ge- 
nerally with a whiſper, becauſe the elothiers ſtand ſo near one 
another ; and perhaps twenty thouſand pounds worth is fold” 
in an hour's time. Whoever comes to Leeds, ought cerlaigly 
to ſee this market for cloth, which is held twice every week, 
and of which a ſtranger cannot otherwiſe- form an adequate 
idea,  Befiles. this grand: market, which is entirely for mixt 
cloth, there is another,; held in a different hall, which has alſo 
| been lately erefted, for white cloths, intended afterwards to be 
: dyed, according to order. The ſhambles are daily covered witii 
| fle(h.; and the town is well ſupplied, though ſo diſtant from the 
b ſea, tWice à week with fiſn : and in the ſeaſon, with moſt in- 
ö credible quantities of fruit, particularly apples, &c. of which 
, five hundred loads have been counted in a day. The guildhall”* 
| is an elegant, building, adorned with a fine ſtatue of Queen 
Anne in white marble. Fhe river Aire, being navigable here 
by boate, opens a communication from this town to Wake 
held, York, and Hull, to which places it exports other goods 
deſides the woollen manufacture, and furniſhes the eity of 
York with coals. On a place called Tower Hill, the ruins 
of an old tower are ſtil] remaining; and they ſay that from 
the materials of that ſtrufture, the bridge was erected over the 
river Aire. It is very ſtrong and ſubltantial, being built of 
large fquare ſtones ſcarce!y to be paralleled, The workhouſe in 
this ton is built of free-ſtone, and partot it has been uſed many 
years as an hoſpital. The only patrochial church is St, Pe- 
ter's, on the cieling of which the delivering of the la to 
Moſes is finely painted in freſco by Parmentier; it is a ſpa- 
cious, ſtrong, and very antient fabric, and built in the cathe- 
dral faſhion; the walls are of free · ſtone, and the roof, which / 
is for the moſt part covered with lead, ſupported by three rows 


of 
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two. churches, ſeveral meeting: hodſes, an exchange built 
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of Gothic pillars ; the ſteeple is faunded upon four prodigious 


large pillars and arches. - The pew. church was built about | 
fifty years ago, by ſubſcription, and is a very elegant ſtructure, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, There is a difleatiog meeting. 
houſe here, called the New Chapel, which was erected in 1691, 
and is one of the - beſt mecting-houſes in the north of 
England. '. ' © > 73> erent <TD 

Here are ſeveral ſprings of the -medicival kind, viz. 1, St. 
Peter's, an extreme old one, which has proved of great benefit 
in rheumatiſms, weakneſſes, and rickets, and therefore is much 
frequented by thoſe who formerly-uſed Monga's Well at Kna- 
reſborough. 2. Eyebright Well, which ſtands on a declivity 
near the, Mank's Pit, is of ſervice to weak and ' inflamed eyes, 
3- A ſpring at the foot of the High: Dam, whoſe water by the 
powder ot galls turns purple, and has been ſometimes drank 


- medicinally. with good ſucceſs, + | 


KINGSTON uro Hull, but by contraction mote com- 
monly called Hull, was called Kingſton, or King's Town, 
from. its having been founded by King Edward the Firſt, and 
Kingſton upon Hull, from its ſituation upon the river Hull. 
It is one hundred and feventy-three miles from London. The 
Hull falls here into the Humber, juſt whete the latter opens into 
the German Ocean; ſo that one fide of the town lies upon the 
fea, the other upon land 3 but ſa low, that by cutting the ſea 
banks, they. can drawn the country :five'miles round. The 
firſt trade that enriched the town, was in Iceland fiſh; dried 
and hardened, the ſame that is called Stock- fiſn, becauſe it is 
carried on by a joint ſtock, , Same ſay this town was incor- 
porated by Edward the Third. It was governed fiſt by a 
warden, then by a bailiff, afterwards by à mayor and bailiff; 
and at laſt Henty the Sixth granted it a mayor, twelve alder - 
men, a recorder, chamberlain, a water-bailiff, and ſheriff, with 
a town- clerk, and other officers; and that it ſhould be a town 
and county incorporate of itſelf, They had a privilege, it is 


ſaid, to give judgment on life, though they do not now make 


uſe of it. T he mayor has two ſwords, one given by Richard 
the Second, the other by Henry the Eighth, who kept his court 
here for ſome months, and made this one of the twenty-fix ſuf · 
fragan ſees, but only one ſword is carried before him. He has 
alſo an oar of lignum vitæ, which denotes his juriſdiction as 


admiral within the limits of the Humber. It is fortified by a 


citadel, built in 1681, a caſtle, block houſe, &c. Here are 


In 
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in 1621, a cuſtom- houſe, a wool-hall, and an engine to make 
ſalt water freſh. Here is a free ſchool founded by John Alcock, 
Biſhop of Worceſter, with a hall over it for the merchants, who 
have founded and endowed an hoſpital here, called Trinity= 
Houſe, in which are maintained many diſtreſſed ſeamen, and the 
widows of ſeamen, both of Hull and other places, that are mem- 
bers of its port. In one of the apartments ſails are made, in 
which the inhabitants of the town-carry on a great trade; and 
here are the effigies of a Greenlander in his canoe, who was ta- 
ken, in 1613, by Captain Andrew Barker of Hull, 

The town is large, cloſe built, well paved, and exceeding 
populous, and has a ſtately old bridge, that goes over the Hull 
to Holderneſs, with_fourteen arches. Near it is the Green» 


land Houſe, built in 1674, at the chargeiof the merchants ; 


but that fiſhery being not uſed here now, it is turned into a 
ſtorehouſe for corn, &c, Near it is another hoſpital, . called 
God's Houſe, which was founded by Michael dela Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, in 1584, but was pulled down in the late civil 
wars, and ſince rebuilt, Here are two hoſpitals, or workhouſes 
for the poor, and a charity-ſchool. It is, not only the moſt 
conſiderable place in this part of England for its inland traf- 
fic, but it has a foreign trade equal to moſt cities in the king- 
dom, and more merchant ſhigs belonging to it than any port 
in England, except London, Briſtol, and Yarmouth, Its in- 
land trade is the greater by reaſon of the maay large rivers that 
fall into the ſea near it, in conſequence of irs communication 
with the Humber, By the Ouſe it trades to York, and even 
almoſt to Boroughbridge and Rippon. By the Trent, Idle, 
Witham, Don, and Derwent, a great trade is carried on to 


Bautree, Gainſborough, Newark, Lincoln, Nottingham, 


Derby, and Litchfield ; all the heavy goods of which coun- 
ties, ſuch as lead from Derby and Nottinghamſhire, 'iron ware 
from Sheffield, cheeſe from W arwickthire, Staffordſhire, and 


even Cheſhire, are brought down to this port, and exported to 


Holland, Hamburgh, and the Baltick, as alſo to France and 

Spain, trom whence they make large returns in iron, Copper, 

hemp, flax, canvas, Ruſſia linen and yarn, beſides wine, oil, 

fruit, linen, &c. from Holland, France, and Spain. And by 

all theſe rivers ſuch a vaſt quantity of corn is brought hither 

from theſe counties, that it exports ſometimes nearly as much 
as London itſelf, The trade between this port and London, 

eſpecially for corn, lead, and butter, and the trade between this 

port and Holland and France, not only for theſe commodities, 

but for the cloth, kerſeys, and other manufactures of Leeds, 
Halifax, and other towns of York Welt Riding, is ſuch thac 
Vor. II. 3 D the y 
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they not only employ ſhips, but fleets, the Hall fleets to Lon» 
don being generally from fifty to ſixty ſail together, and in 
time of war often one hundred ſail more. In fine, it is (aid 
there is more buſineſs done at this port, in proportion to its big- 

neſs, than in any other port in Europe. | | 


" *SHEFFIELD is one hundred and fifty nine miles from Lon- 
don, ſituated on the borders of Derbyſhire, and is the chief 
town of a diſtrict called Hallamſhire, containing about ſix 
hundred cutlers, incorporated by the ſtile of the cutlers of 
"Hallamfhire, who, it is com puted, employ no leſs than forty 
thouſand men in the iron manufactures, particularly files and 
"knives, for which this place has been famous many hundred 
years. Itis a large, thriving and populous town, but the ſtreets aie 
narrow, and the houſes are black, occaſtoned by the perpetual 
ſmoke of the forges. Here is a church, which was built in 
the reign of King Henry the Firſt; and upon a-petition of 
' the inhabitants to Queen Mary, repreſenting that the pariſh 
us too large und populous for one vicar to ferve it, without 
affiſtants, ſhe incorporated twelve of the principal inhabitants, 
and their ſucceflors for ever, by the ſtile of the twelve capital 
burgeſſes of Sheffield, empowering them to elect three prieſts 
to alliſt the vicar ; and for that pufpoſe endowed them with 
certain lands and rents belonging to the crown, | A chapel was 
built here ſome years ſince, and conſecrated by the name of St. 
Paul and there are two chapels, one at Attercliffe, and the 
other ar Eccleſale, two hamlets in this pariſh, King James 
the Firſt founded a grammar-ſchool here, and appointed thir- 
teen'ſchool burgeſſes to manage the terenue, and nominate the 
maſter and uſher, Hete are two charity ſchools, one for thirty 
boys, and the other for thirty girls; and in 1673 an hoſpital 
Was erected in this town, and endowed with two hundred 
pounds per annum, by Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury ; 
And another Earl of Shrewſbury, great grandfather to Earl 
Gilbert, left two hundred pounds a year for ever to the poor of 
The pariſn. The lord of the manor has a priſon here, and 
holds a court every three weeks. This town has a fine ſtone 
bridge over the ri er Don; and in the neighbourhood are ſome 
mines of Hum. The remains of the Roman fortification, 
between this town and Rotherham, which is ſix miles lower 
down the river, ate till viſible; and here is alſo the famous 
trench of five miles long, by ſome calted Devil's Band, or 
Dane's Band, and by others Hempbank and Temple's- Bank, 
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- WAKEPIELD. is one hundred and eighty=eight miles from 
,ondon, and has a bridge over the Calder, on which King. 
Edward the Fourth built a chapel in memory of his father 
Richard Duke of York, and others of his ftiends, killed not 
far off in the battle of 1549. It is a large well-built town, 
famous in Camden's time for its extent, neat buildings, great 
markets, and manufacture of cloth. It contigues in a thriving 
condition, and from hence, perhaps, comes the proverb, 
« Merry Wakefield,“ as well as from its ſituation ig a,fruit- 
ful ſoil and cheap. country, where there js no want of merry 
cheer and company. It conſiſts chiefly of three great ſtreets 
centering; near the church. In the market place there is a 
beautifal croſs, being an open colonade of the Doric orden, 
ſupposting a dome, and alanthorn at the top, under which is 
a toom wherein they tranſact their public buſineſs. The 
chureh, which was repaired. in 172445 a large lofty Gothię 
ſtructure, with a ſpire, one of the- largeſt in the county, 
Though the town is go. corparation, yet it is (aid thete ate 
more people in it than in York city. In 1698 the Calder 
was made navigable here from Caſtleforth, and by act of par- 
liament in 1740 its navigation is continued from hence to 
Tland and Halifax. Mean time great quantities of coal. are 
carried by water ftom hence, as well ag Leeds, into the Quſe, 
and then either go up that river to York, or down to the Hume 


ber, ſupplyiog abundance of large towns with that commo- 


dity, add ſaying them the duty of four ſhillings per chaldron, 
which is paid for the eoals at Newcaſtle. - + + l 


DoxcasrEx is one hundred and ſizty miles from Londop, 
and is a corporation, governed by a mayor, a recorder, lc 
aldermen, and a common - council. It ſtands in the road from 
London to York, and is a large and populous toWa. It has, a 
ruinqus caſtle, two fine ſtone bridges over the tiver Don, a 
neat church, with an admitable ſteeple, a town- hall, apd an 
hoſpital, founded and richly endowed by Thomas Ellis, who 
had been five times. mayor. The manufacturesof. this plage 
are kait w-iſtcoats and petticoats, gloves and ftockings, Along 
the bank of the river, for ſome. conſiderable ſpace beyond the 
town, is a large cauſey, which was erected to prevent the riger 
from overflawiog; aud in the neighbourhood are frequent 
horſe traces. Here are the remains of a great Roman high- 
way. Here is the following odd inſcription on the tomb of a 
at = ed 27 6000S WI 29 perſon 
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perſon buried here, who gave Reſington Wood to the pub- 
lic, vize - nn. : 3 
| e Howe, Howe, who is heare ? 
4 Robin of Doncaſtere, 
c And Margaret my Yeare, 
« That] ſpent, that I had; 
l «© That I gave, that I have; 
| | % That left, that I loſt, | . 
b | r 
% Quoth Robertus Byrkes, who in this world did teign 
«© 'Threeſcore years and ſeven, and yet lived not one.” 


SCARBOROUGH is two hundred and twenty-one miles from 
London, and is a very antient borough, governed by two bai- 
Jifts, a recorder, com mon- council-men, and other officers, 
This town is ſituated on a bigh ſteep rock, ſurrounded by the 
ſea, except cn the weſt fide, where it is connected with the 
continent by a narrow flip of land. The houſes are ſtrong 
and well - built, oppoſed, in form of a half moon, to the main 


- "ocean, and extending irregularly on the declining fide of the 
rock. This town, the fituation of which is romantic, was 


formerly defended by a ſtrong caſtle, which was erected by 
King Henry the Second, but is now in ruins. - Here is a 
.commodicus quay, and the beſt harbour between Newcaſtle 
and the Humber, for receiving ſhips in ſtreſs of weather; on 
which account the pier here is maintained at the public 
charge, by a duty upon coals from Newcaſtle and Sunder= 
land. I he mariners of this town have erected an hoſpital for 
the widows of poor ſeamen, which is maintained by a rate 
on the veſſels of this port, and by deductions out of the ſeas 
men's wages. * OT 
This place has a good trade, and a great number of ſhips, 
chiefly employed in carrying coals from Newcaſtle to London. 
Herrings are caught here in great quantities, from the middle 


of Auguſt to November, with which this town ſupplies the 


city cf York, as it does alſo with cod, mackarel, -turbot, and 
a variety of other fiſh, But the flouriſhing flate of this 
place muſt be in a great meaſure aſcribed to the number of 
people of all ranks, that flock: hither in the hot months to 


- drink the waters of a medicinal ſpring, which rifes at the foot 


of an exceeding high cliff, about a quarter of a mile ſouth of 
the town. It is in a ſandy ſoil, neat the level of the ſpring 
tices, by which it is often overflowed, The water of this 
jpring is tranſparent, and of a ſky colour: it has a 8 


-. 
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taſte, and an inky ſmell, and is found to be impregnated with 
iron, vitriol, alum, nitre, and ſalt. It is purgative and diures 
tic, and is recommended for removing obſtructions, and for 
diſorders that proceed from too flow a motion of the blood. Ie 
attenuates groſs, ſizy, and mucous humours; and it ſheathsg 
ſweetens, and haſtens the expulſion of all acrid and ſharp hu- 
mours; it is therefore found beneficial in the jaundice, in in- 
lammations, in the ſpleen, in hyſteric caſes, in an incipient 
dropſy, in preventing apoplexies, palſies, and lethargies; in 
head achs, aſthmas, catarrhs, habitual coſtiveneſs, and other 
complaints. At the ſeaſon of drinking the waters here are aſ- 
ſemblies and balls, in the ſame manner as at Bath and Tune 


bridge. ; 


BEVERLEY is one hundred and eighty-two miles from Lon- 
don, and is an antient borough, governed under a charter of 
Queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, 
and other officers, whoſe juriſdiction, is ſaid to extend over an 
hundred neighbouring towns, beſides ſeveral-other towns in a 
large diſtrict included between the Humber and the ſea, called 
Holderneſs. The ſeſſions for the Eaſt Riding are al ways held 
here, and a court of record is kept, called the Provoſt's Court, 
in which all cauſes may be tried that ariſe within the liberties 
of the town, except titles to land. This corporation is ſaid 
to have a power in criminal matters, though at preſent it is 
not exerted z and here is an office for the public regiſter of all 
deeds and wills that affect any lands in the Eaſt Riding, pure 
ſuant to an act of parliament in 1708. Beverley ſtanding at 
ſome diſtance from the river Hull, had antiently a channel of 


\ 


fix furlongs in length, cut from that river tothe town, for the 


conveyance of boats and barges ; which channel, in 1727, 


was, by act of parliament, rendered deeper and wider, for veſ- 


ſels of a larger burthen. | 


The town is above a; mile long, and the ſtreets are ſpacious 
and well paved, It had formerly four pariſh churches, which 
are now reduced to two, St, John's and St, Mary's, which are 
two of the fineſt and largeſt parochial churches in England. 
St, John's was formerly a collegiate church, founded by King 
Athelftan ; it was repaired in the reign of King George the 
Firſt, and Sir Michael Wharton left by will four thouſand 
hve hundred pounds as a. perpetual fund to keep it in repair. 
The length of this church from eaſt to weſt is three hundred 


and thirty- four feet, the breadth of the tranſept, from north to 


ſouth, one hundred and fixty-eight feet, and that of the nave 
5 and 
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and fide aiſles, ſixty-four feet three inches. It is remarkable, 
that the north wall of this great croſs aiſle, which declined 
.. about three feet and an half from the perpendicular, was re- 
. ſtored, by an engine contrived by Mr. Thornton of York, 
Over the altar of the church is a magnificent wooden arch, 
curiouſly cut, and ſupported by eight fluted columns of the 
Corinthian oder. There is alſo an altar table, of one entire 
piece of white marble, finely poliſhed. The ſkreen between 
the choir and the nate was rebuilt ſome years ſince in the Go. 
thic manner, and is one of the principal ornaments of the 
church. | IS 

Tbis town has a free-ſchool, which is improved by two 
fellou ſhips, fix ſcholarſhips, and three exhibitions to St. John's 
College in Cambridge; alſo a charity-ſchool, a workhouſe, 
and ſeven alms. houſes. Near St. John's church is a ſpacious 
building, called Hal- Garth, in which the ſeffions, and the 
provoſt's court are held. Here is a common gaol, which was 
rebuilt ſome years fince, and a market - place, containing four 
acres of ground, and adorned with a beautiful crofs, ſupported 
by eight columns, each of one entire ſtone, erected at the 
charge of Sir Charles Hotham and Sir Michael Wharton. 
Here was formerly à cloth manufacture; but the principal 
manufactures of this town at preſent are malt, tanned leather, 
and bene-lace, in which it carries on a conſiderable trade. 

. ABERFORD is two hundred and fourteen miles from Lon- 
Cen, and ſtands on the great Roman caufeway, which, all the 
way to Caſtletord Bridge, appears as entire as when firſt 
made, though it is near ſixteen hundred years old. Under the 
tewn runs the river Cock, and near it may be ſeen the founda- 
tien of an old fort, called Caſtle Cary. Here was formerly a 
priory. | fa | | 


NorTH ALLERTON is two hundred and twenty-three miles 
from London, and is ſo called to diſtinguith it from ſeveral 
other towns in this county of the ſame name. It is an antient 
borough, governed by a bailiff, deputed tor life by the Biſhop 
of Durbamy which bailiff, or his deputy, preſides at the elec- 
tion of its members of parliament. Ihe town lies upon the 
bank of a ſmall river, called the Wiſke, in the road from 
London to Berwick, and conſiſts of only one ſtreet, which 15 
half a mile long, and well built. It has a good market for 
cattle and corn, and a fair for cattle, the inoſt frequented of 
any in England, and the moſt remarkable for large fat oxen. 

5 PONTEFRACT 
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\' PONTEFRACT is ane Hondred and ſeventy-five miles from 
London, and is a neat built town, not far from the river Are, 
and its conflux with the Calder, In its ruindus caſtle is ſtill 
to be ſebn the place where the collegiate church of St. Cle- 
ment ſtood. The floor, walls, and roof are of one kind of 
lone, dug out of the rock. It was built by Kildebert Lacy in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, and demolifhed imme- 
diately after the eataſtrophe of King Charles the Firſt, The 
market place, Which ſtands near the middle of the town, is 
Efpacidus,-commodious, and well ſtored with meat, corn, and 
her proviſions, as its fairs are with horſes, ſheep, and other | 
battle, Ia the ground about this town vaſt quantities of the : i 
beſt liquorice are produced. The Roman way called Ermin- | 
Fitceet is plainly to be ſeen in ſeveral places between this and 
Doncaſter, from which it ſtruck off at Lincoln, and paſſed 
gver the united rivers-of Are and Calder to Tadcaſter, and ſo 
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Þ  RichmonD is ſo called by u ſmall variation of Rich Mount, 
a name derived from the ſituation of this town upon a beauti- 
ful and fertile mount or hill, on the north bank of the river 
Swale, at the diſtance of two hundred and ſixty-one miles 

from London. It was built by Allan, one of William the 
Coriqueror's goneral's, and firſt Earl of Richmond, and is a 
borough, governed by a mayor, a tecorder, twelve aldermen, 
twenty-four common council-men, and other officers, who 
keep coutts ſor all forts of actions. Here ate thirteen free 
dompanies of tradeſmen, who chuſe the mayor; and this bo- 
rough has been annexed to the dutchy of Lancaſter ever ſinee 
the rejgn of | Richard the Second. Richmond is incloſed with 

| walls, in Which-ere three: gates, leading to three ſuburbs, It 

| formerly bad a caſtle, built by Earl Allan, part of which is 

ſtill tanding. It is a large, well-built, populous place; the 

ſtteets are neat and well paved, and many of the houſes are 
built of free-ſtone. Here are two churches, and a good ſtone 
bridge over the river Swale, This town is famous for annual 
horſe. races. The chief manufactures are yarn ſtockings, and 
voollen kuit caps for ſcamea. FED 
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>. RIPPON is two hundred and nine miles from London, and 

is a pleaſant, well built, populous town, with two bridges 

dver the Ure, or Are; where was once a pompous monaltery 

built by Winitced, Archbiſhop of York, which was after= 

wards turned into a college, for a dean and ſecular canons 
| and 
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and the church, which was made a ſanctuary by King Athel- 
ſtan, and two mile round it, though diſſolved by Henry the 
Eighth, was reſtored by King James the Firſt, and ſtill has 
collegiate privileges, having a dean and chapter, and ſends a 
proctor to the convocation of the province of Vork. In the 
laſt age this church was famous for what was called Wilfrid's 
Needle, a mere piece of prieſtcraft, by which the canons got 
money. It was a narrow paſſage into a cloſe yault, whereby 
trial was made 'of women's chaſtity, ſo contrived that none 
could paſs it but whom they pleaſed, They who could paſs 
it, by paying the prieſt money, or what he liked as well, were 
declared chaſte ; and they who did not, ſtuck in the paſſage, 
and were declared otherwiſe. Some of the Archbiſhops of 
; York uſed to teſide in the monaſtery here. Before the Con- 
queſt, and ſome time after it, this place was governed by elders, 
and a chief magiſtrate, called a wakeman or watchman. It 
made three returns of members to parliament very early; but 
Joſt that privilege till it was reſtored by Queen Mary the 
' Furſt. King James the Firſt (who founded and endowed in 
its church a dean and chapter of ſeven prebendaries} gave the 
town a Charter for a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
aſſiſtants, which they ſurrendered to King James the Second 
for a new one, by which it had a grant of two horſe fairs, 
The woollen manufaQure flouriſhed here once, but has been 
Joſt for ſome time, though here is a ſtaple for wool, which is 
bought up every week by the clothiers of Leeds, Wakefield, 
Halitax, &c. Its moſt noted manufacture now is ſpurs ; of 
which the beſt in England are made here, with rowels that 
will ſtrike through a ſhilling, and ſooner break than bend. The 
market place is reckoned the fineſt ſquare of the kind in Eng- 
land, and adorned with a curious obeliſk, given by John Aiſla- 
bie, t.ſq, who in the reign of George the Firſt was Chancellor 
of the Excnequer, as well as one of its repreſentatives in pat- 
liament. There is a common in the neighbourhood noted 
tor horſe races. 


| WEATHERBY is one hundred and ninety-one miles from 
London, and is a good trading town, and has a Charity» ſchool, 


WIGHTON is one hundred and ninety-one miles from Lon- 
don, and is a ſmall antient town, containing nothing worthy 
of note, 
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'CHoRNE is fituated upon the river Don, at the diſtance of 
one hundred and fixty-fix miles from London, | 


How is one hundred and ſeventy-nine miles from 
London, and fituated near the north bank of the river Ouſe, 
which ſometimes overflows its banks in the neighbourhood, 
and lays the town under water. Here is a chuteh which was 
formerly collegiate, with a very tall ſteeple, erected by Walter 

_ Skirlaw, Biſhop of Durham, who lived in the fourteenth cen= 
tury, for a place of ſecurity to the inhabitants againſt the 
inundations of the Ouſe, The Biſhop of Durham, who is 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtates in and about this town, with a tem- 
poral juriſdiction, has a palace near the church. An annual L 
= is held here, which is much reſorted to by the London i 
traders, 


KNARESBOROUGH is one hundred and ninety-nine miles | 
from London, and is an antient borough by preſcription, go- | 


verned by a bailiff, -It is almoſt ſurrounded by the river [- 
Nidd, is about four furlongs in length, and famous for ſome N 


medicinal ſprings, which were formerly much frequented,* 
Theſe ſprings are four in number, are ſituated not far diſtant | 
from each other, and yet are of very different qualities; one 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Sweet Spaw, or Vittioline 4 
Well, is in a foreſt called Knareſborough Foreſt, avout three a 
miles from the town: It was diſcovered in 1620, and is ac- 
knowledged to be a ſovereign remedy in ſeveral diſorders, 
Another of theſe ſprings is called the Stinking Spaw, or the 
Sulphur Well, from its ſtrong ſulphureous fœtid ſmell, and is 
generally uſed by bathing in rheumatic and paralytic caſes, and 
is drank in droplical, ſplenetic, ſcorbutie, and arthritic diſor - 
ders» A third ſpring is called St, Mongah's or Mungo's 
Well, from Mungo a Scottiſh ſaint, who was once greatly re- 
vered in theſe parts: it is about four miles from the town, and 
is uſed as a cold bath, The fourth ſpring is in the town, and 
is called the Dropping Well, b:cauſe the water drops out of a 
ſpongy, porous rock, into a ſtone baſon underneath ; the petri= 
tying quality of this ſpring is ſtronger than that of any other 
in England. | A 


— 


EiLHAM ftands in Vork Woulds, at the diſtance of two 
hundred and one miles from London, and is ſituated in a good 
{oil for corn, 
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.  Gi8BOROUGH is two hundred and forty- ſix miles from Lon- 
don, and four miles ſouth · eaſt of the river Tees, on a riſing 

round in a delightful ſituation, with a remarkable fine air. 
It had formerly: an abbey, which was once the common burial 
place of the nobility of theſe parts, and its church by the 
ruins ſeems to have been equal to the beſt cathedrals in Eng- 
land. It is a well - built town, and the inhabitants are famous 
for their civility and neatneſs. The ſoil around this place is 
paſture, extremely fruitful, and covered with a perpetual ver- 
dure, There are ſome iron and alum veins in the neighbout- 
hood, and there have formerly been alum works, which are 
now not much attended to. Near this town is a bay, and a 
barbou: for ſhips. 6 


MaLToNis two hundred and ſeventeen miles from London, 


and has been called New Mal rom ever ſince it was rebuilt by 


Euftace Fitz» John, in the time of King Stephen. It is a po- 


pulous borough, though not incorporated, but only governed 


by a bailiff. It is divided by the river Derwent into the Old 
and the New Towns, which communicate one with another 
by a good one bridge over that river: Both towns together 
are about four furlongs in length, and have three handſome 
pariſh 'churches. The river Derwent was made navigable to 
this town, and from hence to the Oule, by an act of parlia- 
ment made in the reign of Queen Anne, Malton being ſitua- 
ted in the road between York, Whitby, and Scarborough, is 


well provided with inns; it has alſo the beſt market in the 


county for horſes, black cattle, and tools for huſbandry. It 

had a caſtle in the reign of Henry the Firſt, of which ſome 
remains are ſtill viſible, and a monaſtery, the church of which 
is yet ſanding, | | | 


_ . SHERBORNE is one hundred and eighty-one miles from Lon- 


don, and has a harbour for barges at the conflux of the 


Wharfe and Ouſe. It is a populous town, and has an hoſpi - 


tal and ſchool founded by Robert Hungate, for twenty-four 
orphans, each of whom is allowed five pounds a year for their 
maintenance in lodging, boarding, and cloathing, from ſeven 
to fifteen years of age; when they are ſent to the univerſity, or 
put out apprentices to trades, for which there is a proviſion, 
which, including the maintenance of the hoſpital, amounts to 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year. There is a Roman way, 
very high raiſed, from hence to Aberford, There is £ ſort of 

| ones 
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ſtones here, very: ſoft when juſt taken out of the quarties; but 


which afterwards grow very hard... '2 

Wurz is diſtant from London two hundred and forty- 
ſeven miles, and is a well-built town, ſituated on the German 
Ocean, at the mouth of the river Eſk Here is a cuſtom- 
houſe, and a good harbour, much frequented by the colliers. 
The beſt and ſtrongeſt veſſels uſed in England for the coal 
trade, are built in this port; upwards of an hundred. veſſels, 
of eighty tons or more, belong to it, and vaſt. quantities of 
butter and corn are ſent from hence to London, and ſometimes 
to Holland. This town was in much credit formerly for its 
ſpaw waters; and ſome curious antient coins have been dug 
up in its. neighbourhood. - Its market is well ſupplied with. 
corn, and all ſorts of proviſions. 


. Heapon,” or HeyDoN, is one hundred and eighty-one 
miles from London, and is a pleaſant, well-built little town, 
ſituated on a ſmall ſtream near the Humber, and had formerly 
three churches, -which are now reduced to one. It is a bo- 
rough town, governed by a mayor, a recorder, nine aldermen, 
and two bailiffs, who have the power of ſheriffs, and are juſ- 
tices of the peace. It has a priſon, and was once a place of 
conſiderable note for its merchants and ſhipping ; but its har- 
bour has for many years been choaked up by the eſtuary of 
the Humber, There is a cut made on the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the town, which helps to ſcout that part of the haven that is 
left; but there are no hopes of rendering it as uſeful as it was 
formerly. | | 


TiCKHALL, or T1CKHILL, is an antient town, at the diſ- 
tance of one hundred and fifty-five miles from London. Here 
is an handſome church, a charity-ſchool, and an hoſpital. 
There is a mount here, called by Camden, Moles Edita, on 
which was once a caſtle, with a monaſtery. | 


TAIRSE is to hundred and twenty miles from London, 
and is an antient borough by preſcription, governed by a bai- 
htf- and about fifty burgage- holders. The bailiff is choſen by 


the burgage- holders, and ſworn by the ſteward of the lord of 


the manor, for whom he holds court at Lady- day and at Mi- 
chael mas. The repreſentatives in parliament for this borough 


ate choſen by the burgage-holders, and returned by the 


bailiff. 
3 E 2 Bun- 
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BunrLINGTON is diſtant from London two hundred and 
eight miles, and ſtands upon a bay or ereek of the German 
ocean, and is reckoned a ſafe harbour in ſtorms from the north- 
north-weſt, and'north=eaft, - Burlington is about five furlongs 
in length, * bas a great trade, and a quay, which lies near 
two miles from the town, and is chiefly: Tg by 3 
e Here was ern a Aeg 155 


Arbvonoven 4 is ſituated on the bands of the r river Ure, nd 
is diſtant frem London two hundred and five miles. It is an 
antient borough, as its name imports, and has a good church, 
It was the IJſarum Briganium of the Romans, and ſundry 
coins, and other monuments ot the Saxons and Romans have 
been diſcovered here. Here was forme a chantry. 22 


As KRI is diſtant from London two 3 and Gone 


miles, and is fituated near the river Ute een foreſt ; 
It is a ſmall re town of no note. bts 


BA TRY is ſituated upon the banks of the river Idle, SPP is 
diſtant from London one hundred and fifty-two miles. It is a 
great thoroughfare in the poſt road from London ta Scotland, 
and is well provided with inns. This place is noted for a 
great trade in-mill- ſtones, grind· ſtones, lead and iron, which 
are conveyed hither by the river from Derbyſhire. They are 
carried of: from hence to Stockwith, Burton, Hull, &c, this 
rown being the centre of all TRI from _ Welt Riding, 

in which it is ſituated. 


BRA PDFORTE is diſtant from London two 3 and two 
miles, and has a manufacture of cloth. Here is a church, in 


which a lecture was founded, and endowed with oy pounds 


a year by Mr, Peter Sunderland. 


Gissonux i is ficoagedion: wa borders of 1133 at the 
diſtance of two hundred and nineteen miles from London, but 
contains nothing worthy of note, 


| Horne is almoſt ſurrounded had A (mall: arm of the 805 
man ocean, and is diſtant trom London one hundred and eighty- 
eight miles. Here is a church with an high ſteeple, which is 

a common ſea- mark; and not many years ago, a ſtreet in this 
town called Horaſey won" was entirely walhed away by the 
| . 
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ſea, except two or three houſes. On the ſouth-weſt fide of it 
is Hornſey Meer, "Oe +. OT 3 


Kirsy-Mooks1DE was originally called only Kitby, and 
had the epithet of Moorſide annexed to it from its ſituation on 
the ſide of Blackmoor, in the North Riding of this county, 
and to (diſtinguiſh it from many other towus in the north of 
England called Kirby. It is two hundred and twenty-two 
miles from London. WIS 1 1 „na en d en -3 065 


RIPLEY is two hundred and three miles from London, and 
couſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, about three furlongs in length. 
Here is @ charity ſchool, and a bridge over the river Nidd; and 
the neighbourhood is remarkable for the production of liquorice, 


PIicKERING is ſituated on a hill among the wild mountains 
of Blackmoor, and is diſtant from; London twohundred and 
twenty-five miles. It is a pretty large town, belonging to the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, and has a juriſdiction over ſeveral neigh» 
bouring villages, with a court for all actions under forty ſhil- 
lings, ariſing within the honous of Pickering. It has the fo- 
reſt of Pickering on the north, and Pickering Common on the 
ſouth. It is a very antient town, and had once a caſtle, the 


ruins! whereof are ſtill to be ſeen, It has a-plentiful mar- 


ket for corn. ; 


RoTHERHAM is ſo called from its ſituation near the banks 
of the Rother, at its confluence with the Don. It is diſtant 


from London one hundred and ſixty-five miles, and is a neat 


town, with a church, built in the form of a cathedral, and a 
fine ſtone bridge over the river Don. It has an alms- houſe, 
which was formerly a college, founded by Archbiſhap Scot, 
who, being a native of thisplace, choſe it to be called Rother - 
ham; and a charity ſchool, for the uſe of which for ever, the 
late Lord Malton laid out one bundred and thirty-ſix pounds 
in land. It was formerly famous for an iron manufactory. 


SK1eTON Gans os the diſtance of two hundred and twenty- 


four miles from London, in the middle of that mountainous 
rocky tract of country called Craven, near the bank of the 
Are, It is a pretty, large, well-built town, and has a hand- 
ſome church, with a good library. Here is a grammar ſchodl, 
to which a conſiderable parcel of books were given, ſome 


years ago, by Silveſter Petit, who had been principal of Bars | 


nard's 


* 
— 
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nard's Inn, and gave a large and valuable library to the church. 
There is a ſchool here alſo, in which all the boys of the town 
are taught to ſing pſalms by the pariſh clerk, who is allowed a 
ſalary for it. It had ONCE A caſtle, Ge TE 


 STOKESLEY ſtands upon the banks of the river Wiſk, at the 
diſtance of two hundred and thirty=eight miles from London. 
It is a corporate town, conſiſting of one well- built ſtreet, 
about half a mile long, with a very good market, and a fair 
for cattle, which is one of the greateſt in England, | 


'YARUuMm is two hundred and thirty- ſeven miles from Lon- 
don, and is a corporation, ſituated on the ſouth bank of the 
river Tees, which, not far off, receives the river Levan. It 
has a fine ſtone bridge over the Tees, by the navigation of 
which it carries on a good trade to London in lead, corn, and 
butter. It had formerly two monaſteries, and though a ſmall 
town is pretty well built. d 


W1GHTON is one hundred and ninety- one miles from Lon- 
don, and is a ſmall antient town, ſituated near the tiver Poul - 
neſs, The town was formerly well ſtocked with huſbandmen. 


_  TapcasraR is diſtant from London one hundred and 
eighty-ſeven miles, and has an hoſpital for twelve poor per- 


ſons, and a free-ſchool, both founded in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, by Dr. Oglethorp, Bifhop of Carliſte. This town 
has alſo a good ſtone bridge over the river Wharſe; and being 
ſituated near the meeting of the road from Cheſter, and that 
from Cambridge to Vork, is well provided with inns. Great 
plenty of lime ſtones are dug up here, which are reckoned 
very good and ftrong, and are conveyed to York, and all the 
country round for building. Many coins of Roman Empe- 
rors have been dug up here, and quite round the town there are 
the marks of a trench, beſides the platform of an old caſlle, 
out of the ruins of which the bridge was built. 


SNAITH is diſtant from London one hundred and ſeventy- 
four miles, and is a little town of good trade, by means of the 
navigation of the rivers Are and Don, near the conflux of 
which it ſtands. N 


| SETTLE is à pretty town on the Ribble, at the foot of the 
hills which part the counties of York and * * 
1 5 | ands 
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unde at the diſtance of two hundred and thirty=nine-miles 
from London. en g 


SELBY is diſtant from London one hundred and eighty · to 
miles, and is a populous town, fituated on the river Ouſe, 
which brings up large veſſels to it, ſo that ſeveral merchants 
reſide here. | 

PoCKLINGTON is diſtant from London! one hundred and 
ninety-· ſix miles, and contains nothing worthy of note. 


PATRINGTON is one hundred and ſixty-one miles from 
London, and is a very antient corporate town. It is ſaid to be 
the antient Prætorium of Ptolemy, and ſtands in a pleaſant 


| fituation. near the mouth of the Humber, of the-ſhore of which 


it has an agreeable proſpect ; beſides another of the green 
fields on the borders of Lincolnſhire. 


 OTLxy is diſtant from London two hundred and eight 
miles, and is ſituated under a cliff called Chevin, on the ſouth 
ſide of the river Wharfe, in a ſpot reckoned as delightful as 
any in England. | 


| MipLaw-is two hundred and fiſty- five miles from London, 
and is ſituated on the river Ute. It is noted for a woollen manu; 
nufactory and frequent horſe races, | EM AN 


MasHam is diſtant from London two hundred and eighteen 
miles, and has a cloth manufactory, with a corn mill upon the 
river Ure, There is a warren in the neighbourhood moor, 
called Elliogſtring Moor. COON TIT) | 


HUTHERSFIELD is ſitu ated up on the bank ofthe river Cal- 
der, and is diſtant from London one hu ndred and ninety-five 
miles, and is famous for a manufacture of woollen cloth. | 


HELMESLEY is two hundred and twenty- one miles diſtant” 
from London, and is ſituated in Rhidal Vale, near the river 
Rhye, with a brook running through it, and had formerly a 
caſtle. It is a ſmall and inconſiderable place. 


BorOUGHBRIDGE is ſo called from its fine bridge of ſtone, 
with very wide high arches over the river Ute, which runs to 
it from Rippon, which being joined a little below by the Swale, 

| | is 


- 
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is there called the Ouſe. It is two hundred and three miles 
_ diſtant from I,cndon, and is governed by a bailiff. Fhere are 
| high ſtone cauſeys at the ends of the bridge to keep out the 
water, which nevertheleſs ſometimes overflows them. The 
chief ſupport of this town is a manufacture of hard ware; it 
has likewiſe a great fair for cattle. Hete was formerly a chantry, 


BE DALI. is diſtant from London two hundred and nineteen 
miles, and ſtands in Richmondſhire, upon a rivuler that runs 
into the Swale near Gatenby; but is of chief note for being 
the thoroughfare of the Roman cauſey, leading from Richmond 

to Barnard's Caſtle, which, for twenty miles together, is called 
Leeming-lane. All the adjacent country is more or leſs full 
of jockies and horſe-dealers, here being the beſt hunting and 
road horſes in the world. Here Is alſo a charity ſchool, 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


_ Wentworth Caſile, near Barnſley, is a noble ſeat of the Earl 
| of Strafford. The new front to the lawn is extremely beau- 
| tiful. It is very light and elegant; the portico, ſupported by 
|. ſix pillars of the Corinthian order, is exceedingly elegant; 
| the triangular cornices incloſing the arms, as light as poſſible; 

_ the balluſtrade gives a fine effect to the whole building, which 
is exceeded by few in lightneſs, unity of parts, and that plea- 

| fling ſimplicity which muſt ſtrike every beholder. - 
The hall is forty feet by forty, the ceiling ſupported by very 
handſome Corinthian pillars ; and divided into compartments 
=» by-cornices elegantly worked and gilt; the diviſions painted 
nina very plealing manner. On the left hand you enter into 
| an ante-chamber, twenty feet ſquare, then a bed chamber of 
| the ſame ſize, and thirdly a drawiag - room of the like dimen- 
ſions. Over the chimney is ſome carving by Gibbons. The 
E other ſide of the hall opens into a drawing - room, forty feet 
i by twenty-five, - The chimney- piece is exceedingly elegant; 

the cornice ſurrounds a plate of Siena marble, upon which is a 
| | beautiful feſtoon of flowers in white ; it is ſupported by two 
| pillars of Siena marble, wreathed with white, than which 

nothing can have a better effect. The door-caſes are very 

| elegantly carved and gilt. Here are three fine flabs, one 
| of Egyptian granate, and two of Siena | marble z alſo feveral 
| pictures; particularly David with Goliath's heady by Carlo 
| 5 8 . 555 Maratti ; 
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Maratti ; two cattle pieces, by Salvator Roſa, exceedingly 
fine ; and Abraham, by Paulo Mattea la the dining room 
is a fine. portrait of the Earl of Strafford, who was executed 
in the reign of Charles the Firſt, by Vandyke; the expreſs- 
ſon of the countenance and the painting of the hands are very 
fine. "+ iP 4 | | 
Going up ſtairs you enter the gallery, which is one of the 
moſt beautiful rooms in England. It is'one hundred and 
eighty feet long by twenty-four broad, and thirty high. It is 
in three diviſions ; a large one in the centre, and a {mall one 
at each end ; the diviſion is by very magnificent pillars of 
marble, with gilt capitals z' in the ſpaces between theſe pillars 
and the wall are the following ſtatues, Apollo, an Egyptian 


prieſteſs, Bacchus, and Ceres. This noble gallery is deſigned _ 


and uſed as a rendezvous room, and an admirable one it is z 
one end is furniſhed for muſic, and the other with a billiard 
table: At each end is a very elegant Venetian window, con- 
trived, like ſeveral others in the houſe, to admit the air by 
lliding down the pannel under the centre part of it. The 
cornices of the end diviſions are of marble, richly. ornamented, 
Here are ſeveral valuable pictures; particularly Charles the 
Firſt in the Iſle of Wight, by Vandyke ; a portrait of Carlo 
Matatti, by himſelf, with a Turkiſh lady that was kept by 
him, who is a beautiful and graceful figure; Chriſt in the” 
garden, by Carlo Maratti z and two ſharpers cheating a gen- 
tleman at cards, by Michael Angelo. | 
Lord Strafford's library is a good room, thirty by twenty, 
and the book - caſes handſomely diſpoſed, Her ladyſhip's dreſ- 
ſing· room is extremely elegant, about twenty-five feet ſquare, 
hung with blue India paper; the cornice, ceiling, and orna- 
ments, all exceeding pretty; the toilette boxes of gold, and 
very handſome. Her ladyſhip's reading eloſet is extremely 
elegant, hung with a painted ſattin, and the cieling in Moſaics 
ſeſtooned with honey-ſuckles; the cornice of glaſs painted 
with flowers: It is a ſweet little room, and muſt pleaſe every 
ſpectators On the other fide of the room is a bird-cloſet, in 
which are many cages of finging birds: the bed- chamber 
twenty-five feet ſquare, is very handſome ; and the whole 
apartment very pleaüngly compleat, | 
But Wentworth Caltle is more famous for the beauties of 
its ornamental environs, than for that of the houſe, though the 
front is ſuperior to many. The water, and the woods adjoin- 
ing, are ſketched with great taſte. The water extends through 
the park in a meandering courſe, and wherever it is viewed, 
Vor. II. FD 4 | ' the 
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- the terminations are no where ſeen, having every where the ef- 
eds of a real and very beautiful river; the groves of oaks 
fili up the bends of the fiream in the moſt elegant manner. 
Here advancing thick to the very banks of the water; there 
appenring at a diſtance, breaking away to a few ſcattered trees 
in ſome ſpots, and in others joining their branches into the 
moſt ſolemn browanefs. © The water, in many places, is ſeen 
from the houſe between the trees of ſeveral: ſcattered clumps 
_ moſt pictuteſquely; in otbers it is quite loſt behind the hills, 
an breaks every where upon the view in a ſtile that cannot be 
too much admired,” + 1 | e 

The ſhrubbery that adjoins to the houſe is diſpoſed with the 
_. - * . utmoſt elegance: the waving ſlopes dotted with firs, pines, &c. 
arte exceedingly pretty, and the temple is fixed at ſo beautiful 
a ſpot, as to command the ſweet landſcape of the park, and the 
rich proſpect of the adjacent country, which riſes in a bold 

manner, and preſents an admitable view of cultivated hills. 
Wiading up the hill among the plantations and woods, 
_ Which are laid out in an agreeable taſte, you come to the bowl- 
| ling green, which is thickly encompaſſed with evergreens, re- 
| tired and beautiful, with a very light and pretty Chineſe tem» 
ple on one ſide of it; and from thence croſs a dark wall catch. 
ing a. moſt beautiful view of a bank of diſtant wood. The 
| next object is a ſtatue of Ceres in a retired ſpot, the arcade ap» 
| pearing with a good effect, and thraugh the three diviſions of 
it, the diſtant proſpett is ſeen very finely. The lawn which 
| leads up to the caſtle is elegant; there is a clump of- firs on 
* one ſide of it, through which the diſtant proſpect is ſeen; 
and the abovementioned ſtatue of Ceres, caught in the hollow 
| of a datk giove, with the moſt pictureſque elegance, and is 
E one among the few inſtances of ſtatues being employed in gar- 
dens with real taſte. From the platform of graſs within the 
1 caſtle wall (in the centre of which is a ſtatue of the late Earl, 
| who built it) over the battlements, you behold a. ſurprizing 
| proſpect on which ever ſide you look: but the view that is 
moſt pleaſing is that oppoſite the entrance, where you look 
. down upon a valley whieh is. extenſive, finely bounded by 
. ring, cultivated hills, and very complete in being commanded 

at a ſingle look, not withſtanding the vaſt variety. ; 

\ _ - Within the menagery at the bottom of the park, is a moſt 
| pleaſing ſnrubbery, extremely ſequeſtered, cool, ſhady, and 
agreeably contraſted to that by the houſe, from which ſo much 
diſtant proſpect is beheld z the latter is what may be called fine; 
but the former is pleatingly agreeable, Lou ptoceed * 
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the menagery, which is pretty well ſtocked with pheaſants, &. 
to the bottom of the ſhrubbery, where there is an alcove in a 
ſequeſtered fituation ; in front of it the body of a large oak is 
ſeen at the end of a walk in a pleafing ſtile, This ſhrubbery, 
or rather plantation, is ſpread over two fine ſlopes, the valley 
between which is a long winding hollow dale, exquiſitely 
beautiful; the banks are thickly covered with great numbers 
of very fine oaks, whoſe noble branches in ſome places almoſt 
join over the graſs lawn, which winds through this elegant 
valley ; at the upper end is a Gothic temple, over alittle grot, 
which forms an arch, and together have a moſt pleaſing effect. 
The temple is alight, airy, and elegant building. Behind it 
is a water ſweetly ſituated, furrounded by hanging wood ina 


— 


beautiful manner; there is an iſland in it, which is prettily | 


planted ; and the banks on the left ſide rifing elegantly from 
the water, and ſcattered with fine oaks, From the ſeat of the 
river god, the view into the park is pretty, congenial with the 
ſpot, and the temple caught in a proper ſtile. 


© Krveton, about ſix miles from Rotherham, is the ſeat of the 
Duke of Leeds. It is an elegant houſe, and the apartments 
and offices are difpofed with great conveniency. It ſtands in 
# good air, with a fine proſpect, a canal, pleafant gardens, and 


alarge park, through which a viſta has been cut to take in 


Laughton ſteeple, which is about three miles off. The hall 
at this ſeat is painted by Sir James Thornhill; and round it 
are ſeveral antique ſtatues, ſome of which are very finely exe- 
cated, The Duke has alſo a collection of pictures here by 
ſome of the moſt celebrated maſters 2 particularly, the four 
parts of the world, by Rubens; the Four Evangelifts, by Ti- 
tian ; the marriage at Cana, by Paul Veroneſe ; portraits of 
the Earl of Worceſter and Lord Cecil, by Hans Holbein; of 

the Marquis of Montroſe and the Earl of Strafford, by Van- 
dyke 3 ſea goddeſſes, Venus, and Cupid, by Rubens; land- 
ſeapes, by Baſſan; the Virgin and Child, by Carlo Maratti; 
Eraſmus and Sir Thomas More, by Holbein; the Earl of 


Derby, by Vandyke ; the death of St. Sebaſtian, by Guido; 


Rubens's family, by himſelf ; King Charles the Firſt on horſe= 
back, by Vandyke, with other fine pictures by different 
maſters, . 


Wentworth Houſe, the magnificent ſeat of the late Marquis 
of Rockingham, is ſituated between Rotherham and Barnſley, 
inthe midſt of a moſt beautiful country, and in a park that is 


2 2 one 
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which is ſuppoſed to be the fine 


1 5 | 

one of the moſt exquiſite ſpots in the world, It conſiſts of an 
irregular quadrangle, incloſing three courts, with two grand 
fronts; the principal one to the park extends in a line upwards 
of ſix hundred feet, forming a centre! and two wings. Nothing 
in architeure can be finer than this centre, which extends 
nineteen windows. In the middle a moſt noble portico pro- 
jects twenty feet, and is ſixty feet long in the area; ſix magni - 
ficeat Corinthian pillars ſupport it in front, and one at each 


end: this portico is lightneſs and elegance itſelf; the pro- 
jection is bold; and when viewed aſlant from one ſide, admits 


the light through the pillars at the ends, which has a moſt 
happy effect, and adds ſurprizingly to the lightneſs of the edi- 
ice. The tympanum is excellently proportioned; at the 
points are three very light ſtatues; the cornice, the arms, and 
the capitals of the pillars, are admirably executed. A balluſ- 
trade crowns the reſt of the front, at each end a ſtatue, and 
between them vaſes; the whole uniting to form a centte at 
once pleaſing and magnificent; in which lightneſs vies with 


. 


grandeur, and ſimplieity with elegance. 


Phe ruſtic floor conſiſts of a. very large arcade, and two 


ſuites of rooms. In the arcade is a fine groupe in ſtatuary, 
containing three figures as large as life, tin. which one of gi- 
gantic.-ſtature is getting the better of the two others ; the 
ſculptot is Foggini; the upper part of the two lower figures is 
ſinely executed; the turn of the back, and the execution of 
the countenances, good; the forced ſtruggling attitude of the 


hioder one very great, eſpecially that of puſhipg his hand 


againſt the body of his antagoniſt, On the left of this arcade 
is the common apartment; firſt, à ſupping- room, thirty by 
twenty- two, and fourteen. high; then a drawing - room, thirty- 
three by twenty-five 3 ante-room to the dining- room, and 
the dining- room, thitty-ſix by twenty - five. On the othet ſide, 


are offices for the ſte ward, butler, and other ſervants... Upon 


this foor are a very great numbet of rooms of all ſorts 3 and 
among others, many exceeding good apartments, conſiſting of 
ante=rooms, dreſſing- rooms, | bed-chambers,. furniſhed with 


great elegance in velvets, damaſks, &c. and gilt and carved 


ornaments. 3 2 t 5 . 
Upon the principal floor you enter fitſt the grand hall, 
ic room in England. The juſt- 
nefs of the proportion is ſuch, as muſt ſtrike every eye with the 
moſt agreeable ſurprize on entering it; it is ſixty feet ſquare, 


* 


8 4 


and forty. high; a gallery ten feet wide is carried round the 


FPͤbole, which leaves the arca a cube of forty feet; this cir» 
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eumſtance gives it an elegance and a magnificence unmatched 
in any other hall. The gallery is ſupported by eighteen | moſt 
noble Ionic fluted. pillars, encruſted with à paſte, repreſenting 

in the mott natural manner ſeveral macbles. The ſhafts are ot 

Siena, and ſo admirably imitated as not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from reality by the moſt experienced and the moſt ſctutinizing 
eye; the baſes, pedeſtals, and capitals, of white marble, and 
the ſquare of the baſes of verd antique. Nothing can have a 
more beautiful effect than theſe / pillars, - Between the pillars 
are eight niches in the wall for ſtatues. Over theſe niches are 
very elegant relievos in pannels, from the deſigns of Mr. 
Stewart. Above the gallery are eighteen Corinthian pilaſters, 
which are incruſtied with the imitation of marbles; between 

the ſhafts are pannels ſtruck in ſtucco, and between the capi- 
tals feſtoons in the ſame, in a ſtile which cannot fail of plea- 
ung the moſt cultivated taſte. The/ceiling is of compartments 
in ſtucco, ſimply magnificent, and admirably executed. 


To the left of this noble hall is a grand ſuite of apartments; 


containing, 1. A ſupping · room, forty feet by twenty-two. 


The ceiling compartments in ſtucco; the eentrea large plain 


oblong; at each end a ſquare, in which is a molt elegant te- 


lievo, repteſenting two angels ſupporting an urned tup of 


flowers reſting on the head of an eagle; the diviſions on each 
ſide containing ſcrolls; the whole exceedingly elegant. The 
chimney- piece is very handſome, the frieze containing the 
Rockingham ſupporters, with a plain ſhield, in white marble, 


finely poliſhed, and the columas feſtooned in the ſame. 2. A 


drawing · room thirty · ſive by twenty- three. The ceiling coved 


in ſtucco; the centre an — oblong, with medallions in 
the corners of the ſquare cut by the oval, incloſed in wreaths 
of laure] ſurrounded. by ſcrolls; the cove riſing to it ſtruck 
in ſmall octagon compartments, chequered by little ſquares, 
extremely elegant. The cornice, frieze, and architrave of the 
wainſcot, beautifully carved; nothing can be more elegant of 
the kind than the ſcroll of carving-on the frieze. The chim- 
ney-piece is of white marble, poliſhed; the cornice ſupported 
by figures of captives, in the {ame z oa the freize, feſtoons of 
fruits and flowers; on each fide a. vaſe, on which are four 
imall but elegant figures in telievo, ſomething in the attitude 
of the hours in the Aurora of Guido. 3. A diniog-room, 
forty feet ſquare; the ceiling of ſtucco ; in the ceatre a large 
octagon z around it eight diviſions, within four of Which ate 
telievos of boys ſupporting a ſhield, incloling a head in a blaze, 
by a wreath of fruit; over it a baſket of flowers on a ſhell in- 
verted z and under it an eagle ſpreading its wings. In the 
other diviſion are rays in circles of fret work: the deſign of 


— 
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bed-chamber and two dreſſing· rooms, one of the latter twenty- 
ſeven feet by eighteen, the ceiling compartments in ſtucco: 
the chimney-piece ſurprizingly elegant; a border of Siena 
marble, ſurrounded by compartments of a black marble ground, 
inlaid with flowers, fruits, and birds, of marble, in their na- 
tural colours; moſt exquiſitely finiſhed. The bed-chamber 
twenty- ſeven feet by fifteen, the ceiling very well deſigned and 
executed in ſtucco ;z the other dreſſing- room (both open into 
the gallery) twenty-eight by eighteen; a coved ceiling ſtuc- 
ceed in compartments extremely neat; the chimney-piece pi- 
 lafters of Siena, with white poliſhed capitals ſupporting the 
| . © _ cornice 


x | . 
the whole is in a moſt juſt and elegant taſte. The chimney- cot 
piece large and handſome, of white - poliſhed marble; above it ove 
architectural ornaments 3 a corniee, | &c, fupported by Co- by. 
rinthian pillars ; the whole finely carved, and ſurrounding a anc 
ſpace left for a pictute. In the walls of the room ate pannels net 
in ſtucco, of a bold and ſpirited defign, and like the ceiling ant 
exceedingly well executed. Over the doors are fix hiſtorieal fin 

© xelievos5 in the centre on each ſide a large frame-work for a tut 
picture, by which are pannels, ineloſing in wreaths four me- | of 
dallions, viz. Theoeritus, Hector, Agamemnon, and Hya- ba 
cinthus. On one ſide the chimney-piece, in the ſame ſtile, ſh! 
Hamilcar, and on the other Troilus. 25 ell 
Returning to the grand hall, you enter from the other fide el 
another ſuite, 1. An ante“ chamber thirty by twenty; the 
ceiling finely finiſhed in ſtucco. 2. The grand drawing - room * 
thirty- fix feet ſquare; the ceiling ſtuceded in the ſame man- 2 
ner. 3. A dreſſing-room thirty feet by twenty-ſive; the [ 
ceiling coved in ſtucco ; the centre an oval cut in a ſquare, vl 
elegantly decorated; the cove riſing to it molaie in fmall tt 
ſquares, deſigned with great taſte, 4. The ſtate bed-chamber, bi 
twenty-five feet ſquare; the ceiling of ſtucco and elegant. 1 
5. Another drefligg-room, ſixteen feet ſquare, communicating l 
with the paſſage which runs behind this ſuite 'of apartments. 5 
At the other end of the houſe, behind the great dining - room, is al 
the India apartment, a bed - chamber fifteen feet ſquare, with K 
aà dxeffing - room the ſame; the chimney- piece extremely ele- k 
gant; pillars of Siens marble. * | K 
From the other corner of the hall, on the right hand, you ( 
enter, by a large paſſage, the gallery or common rendezvous . 
room, one hundred and thirty feet by eighteen, hung with In- 
dia paper; a moſt uſefu} and agreeable room. To the right, 
this opens into the new damaſk apartment, conſiſting of a 
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corgice of white and Siena marble z the whole very elegant: 


over it a copy, from Vandyke, of Charles the Firſt's Queen, 
by Lady Fitz williams, exceedingly well done; the face, hair, 
and drapery, excellent. Here is one of the moſt curious cabi- 
nets in England; it is in architectural diviſions of a'centre. 
and two wings, on a; baſement ſtory of drawers; a cornice 
fnely wrought of ebony, the frieze of ivory, and the architec- 
ture of tortoiſe · ſhell, ſupported by Corinthian fluted; pillars 
of tortoiſe- hell and ebony, carved ir reliefs, the capitals and 
baſes gilt, The entrance of the building, ruſtics in tostolſe- 
ſhell, the diviſions in ivory. By looking in the centre'on 
either ſide, is a deception of perſpective ; the deſign is very 
elegant, and the workmanſhip excellent. acer 
On the other fide of the gallery, you open into a blue da- 
maſk dreſſing- room, twenty-five by twenty-four z here are twyn 
pictures by Mr. Weſt, which ſeem to be in his deſt manner; 
Diana and Endymion, and Cymon and Iphigenia. In the 
ficſt, the moſt ſtriking peeuliarity is the light, all iſſuing from 
the creſcent of Diana; this is ſomething} of the Concetto, 
but the execution is fine ; the diffuſion ſpirited and natural, 


The turn of her neck and arm is very beautiful; all the co- 


lours are fine and brilliant; and the general harmony 

pleaſing, In the other piece, the figure of Iphigenis is fine; 
and the turn of her head inimitable. Cymon's figure is good, 
his attitude eaſy and natural; the colouts are glowing, and 
conſequently pleaſing. Beſides theſe pieces, here is likewiſe a 
large portrait of the late King on horſeback; it is a good one, 
the attitude very natutal. Likewiſe a ſmall relief in alabaſter 
of a Cupid in a car, drawn by panthers; his attitude very 


pleaſing, Next is a chintz. bed- chamber, twenty- four feet by , | 


twenty. After this comes the yellow damaſ apartment, the 
drefing-room eighteen feet ſquate, and the bed - ehambet 
twenty-five feet by eighteen. Upon a cabinet in this room is 
a ſmall Venus in white ma ble; fine, delicate, and pleaſing. 
The libraty is ſixty feet by twenty, and is nobly-furniſhed; t. 
From the library is a direct communication, on one ſide 
with the preceding rooms, and on the other with the erimſon 
velvet apartment z conſiſting of, firſt, an ante- room, painted 
in oblcura in blue, in à very neat taſte, twenty“ three feet 
ſquare ; this opens into the bed chamber ot the ſame dimen- 
ſions, the ornaments of the bed, the glaſs frames, &o. & c. of 
gilt carving, well executed; then the dreſſing · room twenty 
three by füüteen. POLE | 


% 
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The attic ſtory conſiſts of complete ſets of apartments, of 
© bed-chamberand dreſſing- room; including thoſe of Lord and 
Lady Rockingham, which are four drefling-rooms and a bed. 
chamber: in his lordſhip's ante-room hangs the famous pic- 
ture of the Earl of Strafford and his ſecretary, by Vandyke, 
which is incomparably fine. Alſo the portrait of an old ſer- 
vant, by Stubbs, which appears to be moſt excellently done. 


The ſtrong expreſſion of the face is worthy the pencil of Rem - 


brandt himſelf. The rooms on this floor are all ſpacious, 
many thirty-ſix feet by thirty, thirty-thtee by twenty-five, 
&c.&te. in general well proportioned, and the furniture rich and 
elegant. Upon the whole, they are much ſuperior to the 
common ſtile of attic apartments; and with reſpect to conve- 
nience, the connection of the apartments throughout the 
_ houſe: is moſt excellently contrive. Fs n 
But the park and environs of Wentworth Houſe, are, if 
any thing, more noble than the edifice itſelf; for which way 
ſoever you approach, very magnificent woods, ſpreading wa- 
ters, and elegant temples, break upon the eye at every angle. 
Many of the objects are viewed to the greateſt advantage by 
taking the principal entrance from Rotherham, the approach 
from which is extremely fine. At the entrance of the park, 
the proſpect is delicious; in front you look full upon a noble 
range of hills, dales, lakes, and woods, the houſe magnifi- 
cently ſituated in the centre of the whole. The eye natu- 
rally falls into the valley before you, through which the water 
winds in a noble ſtile : on the oppoſite fide is a vaſt ſweep of 
riſing ſlopes, finely ſcattered with crees, up to the houſe, which 
is here ſeen diſtinctly, and ftands in the point of grandeur 
from whence it ſeems to command all the ſurrounding country. 
The woods ſtretching away above, below, and to the right and 
left, with inconceivable magnificence ; from the pyramid on 
one ſide, which riſes from the boſom of a great wood, quite 
around to your left hand, where they join one of above an 
hundred acres hanging on.the ſide of a vaſt hill, and forming 
altogether an amphitheatrical proſpect, the beauties of which 
are much more eaſily imagined than deſcribed. In one place 
the 1uſtic temple crowns the point of a waving hill, and in 
the other the lonic one appears with a lightneſs that decorates 
the ſurrounding groves. The ſituation of the * houſe is no 


where better ſeen than from this point, for, in ſome places 


near, it appears to ſtand too low; but the contrary is manifeſt 
from hence, for the front ſweep of country forms the {lope of 
a gradually riſing hill, in the middle ot which is the houſe, 
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and up to it is a fine bold riſe: deſcending from hence to- 
wards the wood beneath you, hanging towards the valley, and 
through which the road leads, before it enters another view 
breaks upon the eye, which cannot but delight it. Firſt, the 
water winding through the valley in a very beautiful manner 

on the other ſide a fine ſlope riſing to the ruſtic temple, moſt 
elegantly. backed with a dark ſpreading wood, To the right a 
vaſt range of plantations, covering a whole ſweep of hills, and 
near the ſummit the pyramid raiſing its head from a dark boſom - 
of ſurrounding wood. The effect is truly great. In the centre of 


the view, in a gradual opening among the hills, appears the houſe; 


the ſituation wonderfully elegant. Turningalittle to the left, ſe- 
veral woods, which from other points are ſeen diſtinct, here appear 
to join, and form a vaſt body of noble oaks, riſing from me very 
edge of the water to the ſummit of the hills, on the left of the 
houſe. The Ionic temple at the end moſt happily placed, in a 
ſpot from whence it throws an elegance over every landſcapes 
The road then entering, winds through the wood before- 
mentioned, This wood is cut into winding walks, of which 
there is a great variety; in one part of it, on a ſmall hill of 
ſhaven graſs, is 3 neat houſe for repaſts in hot weather. The 
dining room is thirty-two feet by ſixteen, very neatly fitted 
up, the chimney- pieces of white marble of an elegant fimpli= 
city; the bowawindow is remarkably light and airy : adjoin- 
ing is a little drawing-room hung wich India paper, and a 
large cloſet with book · caſes; beneath are a kitchen and other 
offices. From hence a walk winds to the aviary, which is a 
little Chineſe building of a very pleaſing defign ; it is ſtocked 
with Canary and other foreign birds, which are kept alive in 
winter dy means of hot walls at the back of the building; 
the front is open net-work in compartments. In another part 
of the wood / is an octagon temple in a ſmall lan: and the 
walk winds in another place over a bridge of rock work, which 
is thrown over a ſmall water thickly ſurrounded with trees, 
Upon coming out of this wood the objects all receive a va- 
riation at once; the plaatations bear in different directions, 
but continue their noble appearance; for your eye riſes over a 
prodigious fine bank of wood to the Ionic temple, which is 
very happily ſituated, The road from hence winds over the 
hill, and takes a flantiag courſe down to that part of the water 
where the octagon temple is ſituated ; it is a very elegant. little 
building, ſweetly ſituated in the valley, commanding the bends 
of the ſhore among the adjoining groves, and the hangio 
woods which crown the ſucrounding hills. Not far from hg 
temple, a magnificent bridge is thrown over the water, and th, 
Vol. II. 3 G, g road 
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toad is then through another wood, which is full of a prodi- 
gious number of the moſt venerable oaks in England; one of 
which is nineteen feet in circumference ; and a great many of 
them nearly as large, with noble ſtems of a majeſtic height, 
Another noble approach from which this exquiſite park is 
ſeen to great advantage, is the lower entrance from Rotherham, 
where the potter's lodge ſtands, From hence the pyramid is 
ſeen upon the right, riſing from a noble ſweep of wood: in 
front the ruſtic temple Juſt ſhews its head above a ſpreading 
plantation in a piQureſque manner. On the left, along the 
valley, winds the lake in that waving line which art uſes to 
imitate nature: It is broke by bold projecting clumps of wood 
upon the banks, thro' which the water is in ſome places ſeen 
with a moſt charming elegance. At a diſtance, upon the banks 
of this noble water, which is upwards of two hundred yards 
wide, is ſeen the octagon temple, which is finely ſituated, On 


the other fide of the water you look upon a great extent of 


park, ſcattered with trees in the moſt beautiful manner imagi- 
nable, crowned with two vaſt woods, which here appear as 
one; and on eyery fide fine ptoſpects of cultivated hills, 
ſpreading one beyond another. This approach cpoſſes towards the 
lodge, where is a ſmall but very neat room of prints on blue 
paper, and furniſhed with an harpſichord, for varying the 
ſcene : the view from the windows is full upon the water, then 
the hills riſing boldly from the ſhore, and terminated with a 
magnificent range of woods: the road winds from hence 
around the hill on which the ruſtic temple ſtands, and breaks at 
once upon the houſe, in a manner not only ſtrikingly judicious 
in itielf, but finely contraſted to the other approaches, from 
which it is gradually ſeen, | > 
Another point of view that is well worthy of attention, is 
the ſouth point at the top of the hill, from whence you look 
down upon Rotherham, and all the country round: from this 
point there is an immenſe proſpect of. vaſt vallies all ſcattered 
with villages, with elegantly cultivated hills ariſing on every 
fide to the clouds: the houſe appears in the centre of nine or 
ten vaſt hanging and other woods, which have a genuine mag- 


« nificence more noble than can eaſily be conceived, I he pyta- 


mid and temples are finely. ſcattered over the ſcene, and give 
it juſt the air of livelineſs Which is conſiſtent with the gran- 
deur of the extent. This view is perhaps the moſt beautiful 
in Yorkſhire ;. for the houſe, park, and woods, form a circular 


com nected landſcape, that is nobly grand, and beautifully ele- 


gant; while the ſurrounding country exhibits Arcadian ſcenes 
ſaniling with cultivation, and endleſs in variety. | 


— 
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From this point, moving to the left, the landſcapes perpe- 
tually vary, each 4 * taking a new appearance, and every 
one truly elegant. Croſſing a beautiful irriguous valley, you 
riſe toa plantation, at the weſt point of the park, from whence 
a new ſcene is beheld equal to any of the reſt, You look 
down over a fine ſlope on the water, and catch it at ſeveral 
points breaking upon the eye through. the ſcattered trees; the 
octagon temple appearing on its bank, in a fituation extremely 
well contraſted to the elevated ones of the other buildings, To 
the left, the woods riſe in a noble manner, and joining thoſe 
by the houſe, have a very fine effect; the Ionic temple juſt 
lifting its dome above them in an exquiſite taſte. In front, 
the ruſtic temple is ſeen upon the hill, backed with 
wood in the moſt pleaſing file, and higher ſtill, the pyramid 
riſing out of more lofty woods ; the effect altogether is admi- 


rable, To the right, the eye is feaſted with a beautiful variety 


of cultivated hills. | ; | 
The pyramid, which hath been more than once already 

mentioned, is a triangular tower, about two hundred feet high 

which was bolt on the ſummit of a very high hill, at a-diſ= 


tance from the houſe. There is a winding ſtair- caſe up to it, 


and from the top a moſt aſtoniſhing proſpect around the 
whole country breaks at once upon the ſpectator: the houſe 
and all its ſurrounding hills, woods, waters, temples, &c. are 
viewed at one glance, and around them an amazing tract of 
cultivated incloſures. A view ſcarcely to be exceeded. The 
tollowing inſcription is engraven over the entrance ; . 5 


* N 1748. | 

© This pyramidal building was erected by his Majeſty's moſt du» 
tiful Jubject, Thomas Marquis of Rockingham, &c. In grateful 
reſpe& to the preſerver of our religion, laws, and liberties, KING 
GEORGE THE SECOND, who by the bleſſing of God, having 
ſubdued a moſt unnataral rebellion in Britain, anno 1746, maintains 
the balance of power and ſettles a Juſt and honourable peace in 
Europe.“ \ 18 | 


Near it is a ſmall but very neat room, looking down upon a 
beautiful valley, and over a fine and extenſive proſpect, where 


Lady Rockingham uſed to drink tea ſometimes, At no great 


diſtance fram the pyramid is the arch, another building, which 
was raiſed as an object to decorate the view from the Ionic 
temple : juſt by which is the menagery in front of the green 
houſe, containing a prodigious number of foreign birds, par- 
&c, &c. The green-houls is a very ſpacious one, and beind ir 
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ticularly gold and pencil pheaſants, cockatoos, Mollacca doves, 


is a neat agreeable room for drinking of tea. Advancing from 
hence down the terras, the eye is continually feafted with an 
exceedingly fine and various proſpect of hills, dales, winding 
water, hanging wood, remples, and noble ſweeps of park; at 
the end of it a moſt delicious one, quite different from any 
ſeen elſewhere; for you look down immediately upon a fine 
falling valley, beautifully interſected with various ſheets of 
water, fringed with trees: Over this elegant bird's eye land- 
ſcape, on one ſide, riſes a very fine ſloping hill, ſcattered with 
lingle trees, and on the other a noble range of woods; under 
them in the valley ſtands the oRagon temple z to the left the 
ruſtic one upon the ſummit of a bold unplanted hill contraſted 
finely to the others, which are either decorated with clumps, 
or quite covered with nobly ſpreading woods. | | 
Upon the whole, Wentworth is in every reſpect one of the 
fineſt places in the kingdom. The houſe is one of the beſt in 
England, and very large; the park is as noble a range of natural 
and. artificial beauty as is any where to be ſeen; the magnifi- 
cence of the woods exceeds all deſcription z the temples, &c. 
are elegant pieces of architecture, and ſo admirably ſituated as 
to throw an uncommon luſtre over every ſpot; and add to all 
this the amazing beauty of the ſurrounding country, which 
conſiſts chiefly of cultivated hills, cut into incloſures, and well 
ſcattered with towns and villages, and then it muſt be allowed 
that ſuch circumſtances cannot unite without forming a-place 
at once great and delightful, ee 88 885 
The many beauties of this magnificent ſeat are in a great 
degree owing to the fine taſte of the late Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, who was alſo much diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge in 
agriculture, and by his attention to the improvement of it. 
His Lordſhip took a conſiderable quantity of the land belong- 
ing to his eſtate into his own hands, in order to ſet his tenants. 
an example of the beſt kinds of huſbandry, which he brought 
to a degree of perfection at that time unknown in this coun- 
try, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior to any other in the kingdom. 
And his Lordſhip was at the ſame time ſolicitous that his farms 
mould not be too much engroſſed; to pievent which he divi- 
ded ſuch of them as he thought too large, that a greater num- 
ber of families might be comfortabſy ſupported upon his 
eſlate. His lordſhip made ſuch capital improvements with te- 
ſpect to the cultivation of land, and in the management of 
his eſtate diſcovered ſuch knowledge and judgment in agricul- 
ture, and fo much good ſenſe and humanity, as juſtly entitled 
him to the general eſteem of his countrymen. | 
F | | | Methley, 
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Metbley, about ſix miles from PontefraQ, is the ſeat of 
Lord Mexborough, which is fitted up and furniſhed in a very 
rich manner. The ground floor conſiſts of a veſtibule, and a 
dining-room ; the firſt thirty-ſeven by twenty-ſeven, with a 
large window; the ſecond thirty-ſeven by twenty-five, hung 
with crimſon damaſk, the ornaments: carved and gilt; the 
cieling in compartments, ornamented in green, gold, and 
white. The chimney-piece is very handſome, the cornice, 
Kc. of white mardle, the frieze of Siena, with white ſcrolls on 
it; and- ſupported by Tonic pillars of Siena: the door and 
window of white and gold; the cornice of the ſame, and the 
| \frieze green and gold, and very elegant. The frames of the 
laſſes, ſettees chairs, &c. carved and richly gilt. Upon the 
Aſt floor are three apartments; the green velvet bed-cham- 
ber, nineteen by eighteen. - The chimney- piece, Corinthian 
pillars of Siena marble, with gilt capitals. The cyimſon da- 
maſk room, twenty-three by eighteen ; the cieling white and 
gold in compartments, with feſtoons of gilding in them in a 
light and elegant taſte; the chimney- piece, white and Siena 
marble; in the centre; doves in bas=relief, very fine. The 
ornaments of the bed gilt carving ; and the window curtains 
covered with ſcrolls of the ſame in an elegant taſte : Adjoin= 
ing is a ſmall dteſſing- room, the cieling of which is gilt in 
= ſcrolls on a lead white, and is light and pleaſing. The chintz= 
room twenty-five - by eighteen, the cieling in compartments 
with flight fcrolls of gilding, in awery pretty taſte, Here are 
two large and very fine India figures, above a yard high, in 
glaſs - caſes. A drefling-room, eighteen by twelve, neatly as 
well as richly fitted up. The articles of carving and gilding 
are done throughout the houſe with great elegance; the doors, 
+ door-caſes, ' window frames, pannels, &c. are finely orna- 
mented ; the ceilings are in general very elegantly executed, 
the ſcrolls of gilding, not crowded, but light and neat as well 
as rich, 2nd the furniture equally well choſen. The nouſe is 
not à large one, but it is, upon the whole, much better fut- 
niſned than moſt of its ſize in the kingdom, and ſuperior to 
many more capital ones. | 


Caſile Howard, about five miles from Malton, is the ſeat of 
- the Karl of Carliſle, : It was built by Vanbrugh, and is much 
viſited by travellers on account of the great collection of an- 
tique buſts, ſtatues, and marbles it contains; and alſo for the 
beauty of the woods that ſurround it almoſt on every ſide, 
Theſe are truly magnificent; they are very extenſive, er as 

ä they 


as: 1 Oo R R S H I Re. 


— they in general hang on the fade of the hills, have a noble ef- ty 
fect from whatever point they art viewed. gt 
The houſe has a grand appeatance, The hall is thirty · ar. 
three feet ſquare, by ſixty bigh, terminating in a dome at top, ri 
and ornamented with pillars of ſtone, On the walls is the is 
hiſtory of Phaeton, painted by Pellegrino. Here are alſo a fi 
number of antique buſts and ſtat ues ; together with ſeveral 
paintings, particularly Mars and Venus by Titian, and a por- bl 
L trait of Pope Gregory, by the fame maſter ; Vulcan by Al- l of 
bert Durer; and a Bohemian ſhepherdeſs, by Rembrandt. 0 
| The dining-room is twenty=cight. feet by twenty- one, ele- al 
gantly furniſhed with pictures, buſts, aba, &c. The chim-! R 
: ney- pieces are very handſome, the cornice of Siena and white of 
_ arble, in the middle, grapes of poliſhed white ; it is ſup- K 
; Toms by flated pillars of Siena. The flabs are of Sicilian K 
jaſper, and here is an urn of the fineſt green granate. Here 22 
are ſome very fine paintings, particularly Cupid and Pſycbe 
dy Tintoret, the Prodigal Son by Spagnollett, and Chriſt at in 
Emmaus by Paul Veroneſe. x r | th 
T he- drawing-room is twenty-one-feet ſquare ; the ſlab is th 
verd antique, and the Rowan pavement antique moſaic, pi 
Among the pictures here are nineteen capital views of Ve+ ſat 
nice, by Canaletti, in which are diſplayed the beautiful glow ca 
and britliancy of this maſter's colouring in a very high manner; is 
two landicapes, by Zuccatelli ; and Adam and Eve, by Al- G 
bert Durer, FG | | 5 ſai 
In the cloſet are two moſt curious cabinets framed of pre · pa 
cious ſtones; and a flab of antique moſaic ; together with bl 
tour views of Venice by Canaletti, two landſcapes by Ricci, pi 
* and porttaits of Lord William Howard and his wife, by Cor- ro 
nelius Janfen, In the antique gallery ate many ſlahs of all bu 
the moſt rare and cutious antique marbles; ſome inlaid with ro 
numerous kinds of marbles and precious ſtones. I here are 90 
alſo urns, vaſes, and butts; three heads, by Rubens; a Car- &. 
toon in blue and -whine, by Raphael; a dead Chriſt, David or! 
and Goliath, and two other picces, by Baſſan; and two ſea- do! 


pieces, by Greffier. | | . 
The drawing-room is twenty-eight by twenty - four; and 


over the chimney is an exceeding fine portrait of Cardinal rot 
Howard, by Carlo Maratti ; two Roman buſts ; two very cu- ne 
rious labs of flowered alabaſter 3 ane of red porphyry; two of 
| pillars of green porphyry ; and upon the chimney ſome an- lix 
tique bronzes. 1 he tapeſtry is from the deſigns of Rubens, on 


twenty« 


and very fine. The ſtate bed=chamber is twenty - eight fect by bo 
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twenty- ſour. The chimney · piece in this room is very ele- 
gant 3 the cornice of white marble; in the centre of the frieae 
are pigeons in white marble polifhed ; the ſupporters are Ca- 
rinthian pillars, and the ſhafts of Siena marble. The room 
is hung with excellent Bruflels tapeſtry, done after the de- 
ſigns ot Teniers. ö 5 | 
In the-billiard-roow are ſeveral fine buſts x and here are ta- 
bles of the yellow antique z and two vaſt flabs of Egyptian 
gtanate; and upon the walls of the room is painted the hiſ- 
tory of the Trojan war, by Pellegrino, In ather rooms are 
alſo many fine paintings, particularly Abraham and Iſaac, by 
Rembrandt; St. Cathartne, by Leonardo da Vinci; a portrait 
of Qliver Cromwell, by Cooper; Lucretia, by Guido 3 
King Henry the _—_— and Queen Mary, by Hans Holdein ; 
King Charles the Firft, by Vandyke ; and a Roman courtes 
zan, by Paul Veroneſe. 9 12 Fi 
The mauſoleum in the park is a circular building finiſhing 
in a dome, ſurrounded by a collonade of Fuſcan pillars. Over 
the vault is an elegant circular dome-room called a chapel, 
thirty feet diameter by fixty-nine high. Eight Corinthian 
pillars ſupport the cornice over which the dome rifes, mo- 
ſaicked in ſquares, with a toſe in each. The ornaments in 
carving of the whole room are light and pleaſing. The floor 
is in differeat compartments, inlaid with marble, and a la 
Grec'd with braſs, There is a very fine table of antique mo- 
ſaic, The Ionic temple in another part of the park has four 
porticos. It is a handſome room, fitted up chiefly with mar- 
ble. The cornices of the door-caſes are ſupported by Ionic 
pillars of black and gold marble; and in-the corners of the 
room are pilaſters of the ſame; in niches over the doors are 
buſts of, Veſpaſtan, Fauſtina, Trajan, and Sabina. The 
room finiſhes in a dome, which is ornamented in white and 
gold ; the floor in compartments of different marbles, antiques, , 
&c. and is very elegant. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other 
ornamental buildings about the park; particularly-a ſmall: 
dome temple, in which is a ſtatue of Veaus, | - 


| Kirkleatham, the ſeat of Sir Charles Turner, near Giſbo- 
rough, though not a magnificent houſe, is diſtinguiſhed by its 
neatneſs, convenience, and excellent contrivance. The liae 
of front is one hundred and thirty-two feet, and the depth 
fixty- five. The principal floor contains, firſt, a gallery ſixty- 
one by twenty-one, and twenty-one high; in the middle a+ . 
dow window, of one third of the length of the room, and 


nine feet in projection. A noble room of very pleaſing pro- 
- portions. The cornice of the door caſe is ſupported by Co- 


pe 
a”, 


rinthian pillars, the whole very light and elegant, from the de- 


ſign of Sir William Chambers, The chimney-pieces by 
Wilton, of Siena marble. poliſhed ; plain but elegant. The 


dining- room is forty- ſix by twenty-ſix, and twenty-two high, 
The cieling coved in ſtucco; the central part in compart- 


ments deſcribing an oval, in which is a blazed. wreath of 
branches ſurrounding a horn pierced with arrows; around it, 
compartments ornamented with ſcrolls and feſtoons; the cove 
decorated. in the ſame manner, and with bas reliefs, The 


execution very neat. The chimney-piece by Wilton, plates 
of Siena, with ornaments of poliſhed white marble, In the 
attic ſtory are ten bed-chambers ; in the baſement floor five; 


one drefling-room, a hall, and a billiard room. At a little 


diſtance are three public edifices, raiſed by the Turner family, 
namely, an hoſpital, a public ſchool, and a church, with a 
mauſoleum adjoining. | | | 


|  Reokby, the ſeat of the late Sir Thomay Robinſon, ſituated 


near Greta Bridge, is a beautiful modern building, in the Ita- 


lian taſte, of veined ſtone, and is worthy the attention of the 
traveller for the collection of buſts, ſtatues, and paintings, 
which it contains. The houſe is placed in a fine level lawn, 
ſurrounded with plantations, , juſt at the conflux of the rivers 
Greta and Tees. The pleaſure ground is delightfully roman- 
tic, and the tea room is agreeably ſituated. The banks of the 


Greta are laid out in elegant walks, and covered with ſtately 


trees. Nature has enriched this ſituation with a great variety 
of beauties. One of the walks is bounded, on one hand, by 
perpendicular rocks forty feet in height, covered with ſpread- 


Ing boughs of majeſtic oaks, which impend from the ſummit of 


the cliff; on the other, the river, banked in with hewn ſtone, 
falls from rock to rock with hoarſe murmurs, where deep 
inciſions are worn in the ſtone by the inceſſant rolling of fliats 
moved by the ſtream, which give an uncommon agitation to 
the water. On the oppoſite ſhore, lotty banks and rocks 
ariſe, planted with variaus trees of different hues, ſhade above 
ſhade, and crowned with the antient tower of Morton. No- 
thing can excel the nobleneſs and ſolemnity of this-walk ; it 


- Js Calculated for contemplation and religious fervour; every 


mind mult teel the influence of the ſcene, and, forgetting the 


giddy engagements of trifling pleaſures, yield to ſublimer 


ientiments. a Th TEN 
| Duncombe 
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Duncombe Pari, the ſeat of Mr. Duncombe, is a very de- 


lightful place, The houſe is an exceeding good one, the col- 


lection of pictures is truly capital, and the ornamental grounds 
ſome of the moſt beautiful in England. The hall is a well 


proportioned room, ſurrounded by fourteen Corinthian pillars ' 


of ſtone,” and ornamented by ſeveral ſtatues, The ſaloon is 


an handſome room, thrown- into three diviſions by Ionic pil» 


lars. Here are four ſtatues brought from Italy, and two buſts. 
The cielings are very elegant, baſs reliefs in ſtucco, and ex- 
ceedingly well executed, In the centre Flora, encircled with 
feſtoons, very delicate and pleaſing ; and at one end Peace, 
and at the other Plenty, The chimney- pieces are handſome, 


thin cornices ſupported by double Ionic pillars. The cieling of 


the dining-room is baſs reliefs in ſtucco, very delicately exe- 
cuted ; and the other rooms are alſo elegantly fitted up and 
furniſhed. Among the paintings here are the following: 


Garrick, in the character of Richard the Third, by Hogarth ;. 


Venus and Adonis, by Titian, a moſt capital performance, 
and in fine preſervation ; a Holy Family, by Julio Romano; 
an head of St. Paul, exceedingly fine, by Leonardo da Vinci; 
a noble picture of St. Catharine, by Dom inichino; Bacchus 
coming to offer marriage to Ariadne, by Guido; Venus and 
Adonis, by Abano; Virgin and Child, by Correggio ; 
Day of Judgment, by Rubens, highly finiſhed in varniſh; 
two landſcapes by Salvator Roſa, and a Dutch merchant by 
Rembrandt. ? | 
Mr, Duncombe's gardens are exceedingly pleaſing, At one 


end of the garden adjoining to the houſe, is an tonic temple, 


command ing a noble variety of proſpe and landſcape : the 


| former is ſeen to the left pictureſquely broken by large trees 


neat the temple itſelf ; a little to the right of that, a vaſt ex- 
tent of country; then you look down upon a valley winding at 
the bottom of a noble amphitheatre of hanging woods, over one 
of them, and at the other end of the terrace, is a Tuſcan collo- 
nade temple. The oppoſite woods, which ſpread over a fine ex- 
rent of hill, fringe the very ſhore'of a beautiful river, which 
winds through the valley, and forms almoſt in the centre of it a 
conſiderable caſcade. Nothing can be mote beautiful than the 
bird's eye aſſemblage of odjects, which are ſeen from hence. 
"The valley is intericAted by hedges, which form beautiful in- 
cloſures of graſs ; the meanders of the rivers are bold and well 
broken by cartered trees; the caſcades almoſt overhung wish 
the pendant wood which ſpreads ſo nobly to the view; the 
Tuſcan temple crowning a bank ot wood, form together a dif+ 
Vol. II. +1; ;* tinct 
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tint landſcape, in which every object is ſuch as the warmeſt 
fancy could wiſh for, or the correcteſt taſte approve, This view 
is beheld with a moving variation as you walk along the terrace 
towards the Tuſcan temple, with freſh objecis breaking upon 
the eye as you advance; that building being ſituated at the 
point of what one may call a promontory of high land, pro- 


jecting into a winding valley, and planted, the views from it 


are doubled; another terrace then appearing, the temple com- 
mands ſuch various ſcenes of the ſublime and beautiful as to 
form a theatre worthy of the magnificent pencil of nature. 

To the leſt you look upon the valley alteady deſcribed, with 
infinite advantage, for the hanging woods on the oppoſite fide 
are {cen in a much greater bending extent than from the former 
point of view, and have an effect truly admirable : the velley, 


the river, and the caſcade, are ſeen beneath you at a depth that 


preſents a full view of every incloſure ; the bank of wood 
againſt the garden makes a curve, which has a very fine ap- 
pearance, bounded at the top by the Ionic temple; in front, be- 
tween the hills, an extenſive woody valley opens beautifully 
_ variegatcd ; an old tower, Helmſley church, and the town ſcat- 
tered with clumps of trees, are ſeen in the midſt of it at thoſe 
points of taſte which make one almoſt think them the effects 
of delign. Turning from this noble picture to the right, a 
freſh one is beheld, differing ſome what from the former, but 
yet ia uniſon with it in the emotions which it raiſes. The 
valley continues to wind within a noble hollow of ſurrounding 
bills, that throws an awful ſublimity over the whole ſcene ; 
they are covered with hanging woods, the brownneſs of which 
ſets off the beauty, of tne river in a ſtriking manner. It is 
ſeen in a greater Meadth, and as you look upon the line or its 
courſe, the ſun- beams playing on its current throw a luſtre on 


this ſequeſtered ſpot ſurprizingly elegant. A caſcade in view, | 


adds the beauties of motion and ſound to thoſe numerous ones 


already mentioned. The views therefore from this temple con- 


ſiſt principally of two valleys, one to the right, the other to the 
left; neither of them are ta be ſeen from the other, but both 
are commanded by the point of the projecting hill, upon which 
the temple is fituated. The oppoſite woods, which form of 
each vale ſo beautiful an amphitheatre, are divided in front of 
this temple by a noble ſwelling bill, (cattered,over with fern, &c. 
the effect is good; the object magnificent in itſelf, differeot 
from all the ſurrounding ones, and preſents to the eye a contraſt 
of a ſtrikigg nature. This temple is a circular room, finiſhing 
| in 
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in a dome, the ornaments white and gold in Moſaics; and 
four ſtatues as large as life in niches.. TR 

But theſe ornamented [grounds are not the only ones boaſted 
of at Duncombe Park; at the diſtance of about two miles, is 
another called Rivers Abbey, from the rains of an antient one. 
It is'a moſt bewitching ſpot, and worthy the pencil of the 
greateſt landſcape painter. This ground conſiſts of a noble 


winding terrace upon the edge of an extended hill; along one 


ſide, at a ſtriking depth, is a valley; on the other a thick planta- 
tion, bordered by ſhrubs: at one end is a circular temple with 
a Tuſcan collonade; at the other end another temple, with an 
Ionic portieo. From the Tuſcan temple the end view is ex- 
ceedingly fine; at your feet winds an irriguous valley, almoſt. 
loſt in ſcattered trees: in front vaſt hanging woods are fpread 
over the oppoſite hills, and form a noble variety of ſteeps, dells, 
and hollows, Here and there the range of wood is broke in a 
moſt beautiful manner, by cultivated inclofures ; at the bottom 


of theſe hanging foreſts, upon the edge of the valley, an humble 


cottage is ſeen in a ſituation elegant in itſelf, and truly pic- 
tureſqe in the whole view. The diſtant hills which are ſeen 
above, are waſte grounds, with ferns, whins, &c. which ſeem 
to bound the little paradiſe in view, and add to the enjoyment of 
beholding it that which reſults from contraſt and unexpected 
pleaſure,  Inclining a little'to the right, you look down upon a 
prodigious fine winding valley; on one fide project, boldly, 
noble hanging woods, which fringe a continued hill from its 


very ſummit, to the bottom. Nothing can be more elegant 


than this valley, which conſiſts of a vaſt number of beautiful 


graſs ineloſures, inter ſected with thorn hedges; the ſcattered 


trees that riſe in them give different ſhades of green, and the 
light being ſeen through their branches, has the real effect of 
a brilliant elear obſcute, ſo difficult to be imitated in painting. 
This beautiful valley is loſt among projecting hills, fone co- 
vered with pendent woods, others watte, and ſome cultivated. 
Mote to the right, towards the terrace, the view is exquiũte: 
the waving plantation of trees and ſhrubs bound the terrace on 
one ſide; leading to the Ionic temple, which is beautifully 
ſituated, on the other ſide, the valley winds in a lower region, 
and preſents a ſcene elegantly romantic: it conſiſts of graſs in- 
cloſures, finely ſcattered with trees; a village of ſtraggling 


houſes, keeping their heads above natural clumps, each 4 


landſcape of itſelf; this ſweet valley is bounded by a noble 
ſweep of hills. rn | | 
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Following the terrace, the views vary in a moſt piQureſgue 
manner. Nothing can be finer than the valley waving to the 
Tight and left, a river winding through it, almoſt overſhadowed 
with pendent trees, which riſe from the very ſhore into hanging 
woods, that ſpread forth a fine extent of hills, beautifully cut 
with graſs incloſures. This is a moſt delightful view. Purſu- 
Ing the courſe, the landſcape opens, and preſents its beauties 
full to the eye. The valley is here broad, the incloſures nume- 
Tous, the verdure of the meadows beautiful, the ſcattered trees 


truly elegant, and the rapid ſtream higbly pictureſque, The 


hanging woods bave a noble appearance, and in front the ter- 
mination of an extenſive down, ſo different from the other ob- 
jects, bas a noble effect: a neat farm-houſe under a clump of 
trees, adds to the beauty of this part of the ſcene, Advancing 


farther on the terrace, a ſcene more exquiſite than any of the 


preceding, is next viewed. You look through a waving break 
in the ſhrubby wood, which grows upon the edge of a precipice, 


down immediately upon a large rvined abbey, in the midſt, to 
appearance, of a ſmall but beautiful valley; ſcattered trees ap- 


pearing among the ruins in a ſtile too elegantly pictureſque to 
admit deſcription ;- it is a bird*s-eye landſcape z a caſual 
glance at a little paradiſe, which ſeems as it were in another 
LEgtONs SET : ; I | Mm 38. | 
From hence, moving forwards round a curve of the terrace, the 
odjects are ſeen in new directions; A variety not alittle pleaſing. 
The ruins of the abbey appear ſcattered, andalmoſt in full view; 
the valley in front is broad, and highly beautified-: behind, it is 
half loſt among the projecting bills, but a new branch of it ap- 
pears like a creek running up among hills, nobly ſpread with 
wood: the hanging woods in front are ſeen to great advan- 
tage; and the abbey, with ſome ſcattered houſes, ate moſt pic- 
tureſquely ſituated. The incloſures,. of which the valley is 

| formed, appear at this point of view extremely beautiful; the 
ſcattered trees, hayſfacks, houſes, and hedges, all together form 
a moſt pleaſtng landſcape. Two diſtant hills give a proper 
termination to the whole view. Further on from this ſpot, 
vou look down a ſteep precigice almoſt on the tops of the ab- 
bey's ruins 3 the ſituation is quite pictureſque ; beyond it, the 
valley appeais with ſome. variations in its uſual beauty; and 
turning your head from che ſcenes you have left, a bridge of 


three atches thtown over the river, catches your fight in a ſpot | 


* 


which adds greatly to the beauties of the view. Ihe oppoſite 
banks are finely ſpread with hanging woods, and above them 


the uncultivated hills appear boldiy in irregular projections. 
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Before you arrive at the portico, the ſcene is much varied 3 


hitherto an edge of ſhrubwood along the brink of the preci- 
pice hides its immediate ſteepneſs from your eye, but here it is 
broke away, and you look down the abbey in a bolder manner 


than before; the trees are pictuteſquely ſcattered, and all the 


other objects ſeen in great beauty. The view from the Ionic 
temple is a noble one, equal to any of the foregoing, and diffe- 
rent from all, A ſtrong wave in the line of the terrace preſents 
a view of its own woody ſteep bank, riſing in a beautiful mane 


ner to the Tuſcan temple, which crowns its top. The abbey is 
ſeen in a new but full view; the bridge finely encompaſſed with. 


hanging trees: the range of pendent woods that fringe the op- 
poſite hills appearalmoſt in full front, and the valley at your 
jeet preſents her profuſion of beauties : it is a noble ſcenes 
The ionic porticoed temple is a very beautiful room, of a moſt 
pleaſing proportion, twenty-ſeven by eighteen, and elegantly 
ornamented. The ceiling is coved, an oblong in the centre 
containing a copy of Guido's Aurora, done in a very agreeable, 
manner; the graceful attitudes of the hours finely preſerved, 


and the glowing brilliancy of the colouring pleaſingly imitated. 


The cove part of the cieling is painted in compartments ; on 
the four ſides, Andromeda chained to a rock, Diana, a ſea Ve- 


nus, and Hercules and Omphale. At the corners of the cove. 


are Cupids, and, in ſmaller compartments, other ſubjects. The 
whole was executed by-Burnice, who came from Italy for that 
purpoſe, The cornice and frieze, and the chimney- piece, 
which is of white marble, ate very elegant. The former, 
with the pannels of the window caſes, &e, and room, are ot - 
namented with gilt carving on a brown ground. | 


At Hovingham, about four miles from Newton, is the ſeat | 


of Mr, Wrotteſley. It is a new built houſe, the approach to 
which is through a very large ſtone gate - way, upon which is 
the following inſeription: | . 
Virtus in actione conſſiſtit. | 

In the hall is an antique baſſo relievo of a Bacchanalian 
gtoup; with two bronzes, Hercules wreſtling with Anteus, 
and Hercules and a ſtag, Here is likewiſe a very good portrait 
of Biſhop Williams. The chimney-piece is of white and 
Siena marble, with Doric pillars, The pannels of the roam 
are painted in freſco, with the following ſubjedts: a ſacrifice 
to Diana; the ſame to Apollo; and Time cutting Cupid's 
wings, In the Doric room, the chimney-piece is of Sicilian 
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Jaſper. Here are paintings of Lot and his two daughters; 
Bacchus offering marriage to Ariadne; and four landſcapes, 
In the library are ſeveral buſts and ſmall ſtatues, a Venus of 
Medicis in bronze, and over the chimney a landſcape. ' Ia the 


Grawing-room is a very fine collection of drawings, with ſeve - 
ral paintings, particularly Leda, and Venus and Adonis. In the 


great room, which is thirty-five feet ſquare, by twenty-five 
high, among other pictutes are the following: Suſannah and 


the elders ; Lot and his daughters; the flight into Egypt; 


rocks in Switzerland ; and King Charles the Firſt on horſe- 
back, 1 85 e N eats en ee 


Temple Neuuſpam, in the weſt riding of this county, is the 
ſeat ot Lord Irwin. This nobleman's collection of pictures 
here is a very capital one. His library is a very handſome 


100m, divided by Corinthiam pillars. It is twenty-four feet 
ſquare. In the chapel is a painting of the Lord's Supper 
over the altar, the figures of which ate fomewhat ſingular. 


©  Riffy, the ſeat of E. M. Ellerker, Efq. in the eaſt riding of 
this county, near Beverley, is a very agreeable one. The houſe, 
which is a large quadrangle, with three fronts, is ſituated on 


the brow of a rifing ground, and overlooks, to the fouth and: 
weft, a fine inequality of ſoil, well ſpread with an old growth 


of wood; a winding vale runs before the ſouth front, at the 
diſtance of two or three hundred yards, the banks of which 
are fringed with ſpontaneous thorn trees. To the north is a 
large lawn furrounded with plantations; to the north« weſt, 
but unſeen from the houſe, is a-middling ſized park, all hill, 
and dale, and wood, exceedingly beautiful, Near the houſe, 
to the eaſt, are ſeveral groves of young timber. | 


Cave, the feat of Sir George Montgomery Metham, is in 
the eaſt riding of this county. Behind the houſe is an agreeable 

\ Noping fall, down to a very fine irregular ſheet of water, the 
banks of which are waved in the trueſt taſte, A graſs walk 


waves along the banks, which is cloſe ſhaven, and kept in neat 


order, and this is bounded by a thick plantation. Adjoining 

are many other plantations, ſketched with much taſie, with 

' zig-zag walks through them in an agreeable ſtile; and around 
the whole is a paddock which is paled in. | 


At the ſeat of Mr. Yorke at Richmond, what is moſt worthy 
the attention of the traveller, are his gardens, which are very de- 
7 5 lighiful. 
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lightfol, . Their ſituation is admirable, and they are much im» 
proved by art. Upon a riſing ground, near the houſe, is erected 
a tower, -which is a good object in itſelf, and commands a good 
view; to the right is ſeen a very fine ſheet of the river, under 
a noble hanging wood, which bearing towards the left, forms u 
fine amphitheatre, terminated to the left by the town, and the 
old caſtle on a riſing part of it, a diſtant proſpect: the whole 
is very fine. From this building, a terrace ſkirts a paſture, and 
from it the ſcene varies in a very agreeable manner, You look 
upon a very pleaſing valley, through which the river winds, 
ſteep rocky woods on one fide, and waving flopes on the other. 
Soon after you command, through the vale, a large diſtant 
hill, the banks covered with hanging wood, and the top cut in- 
to corn and graſs incloſures. Following the terrace you come 
to an alcove ſeat, from whence the view is extremely plea- 

ſing: to the right, the river comes out from a tuft of hill and 
wood in a moſt pictureſque manner, and giving a fine curve, 
bends round a graſs incloſure, -with a cottage, hay ſtacks; &. 
and then winds along before you under the noble bank of 
hanging wood, which you look down on from the towzr. The 
hills bound the valley moſt beautifully, and confine the view 
to a ſmall but pleaſing extent. That ſcattered with cock is a 
fine oblect; and the graſs incloſures above its ſteep of wood 


have a moſt elegant effect. Lo tne left ſome ſcattered houſes, 


and churches, give a termination on that fide which varics the 
proſpect. | N + ned 6; 
Wiading down the ſlope towards the river, the views con- 
tinue very pleaſing ; as you advance a little temple, at a diſ- 
tance in the vale, romantically ſituated among hanging woods, 
adds much to the ſcene, The walk borders the river through 
a meaqow, and lrads to the mouth of a cavern hollowed out of 
the rock in a proper ſtile, which brings you to the point of 
view, on the fide of an hill, from which you look down on the 
river,, and oppoſite on the bank of hanging wood, Other 
walks from hence lead to the banquetting room, which is 
well ſituated for commanding a pleaſing view of various ob- 
jects. In tront, and on the right, you loak into a moſt noble 
amphitheatre of hanging wood, and the river winding at its 
feet, To the left the town ſpreads. over a hill, in one parc 
the caſtle appears, and below the bridge over the Swale. The 
whole is pictaceſque and pleaſing. The bridge and, caſtle are 
alſo ſeen to great advantage from the corner of the terrace on 
the banks of the rivers, _ * ; 
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At K;plin, near Richmond, the ſeat of · Chriſtopher Crowe, 
Eiqʒ a gentleman diſtinguiſhed for his ſkill in agriculture, is a 
good collection of pictures, of which ſome are very capital, 
Among others are the following ; the adoration of the ſhep- 
berds, a ſine picture, by Baſſan; four views of Rome, by Luca 
Carlovari; Cymon and Iphigenia, by Roſalba; two battle 
pieces, by Borgognone 3 an old woman ſitting in her chair and 
'xeeling, a moſt maſterly performance, by Annibal Cartaeci; 
a fine portrait of Count Bragadino, a Venetian nobleman, by 
Hans Holbein; a portrait of King Charles the Second by Sir 
Peter Lely ; the frame cut out of the royal oak in which that 
Prince was preſerved ; a portrait of Lady Litchfield, by the 
ſame maſter ; and alſo portraits of the Earl of Litchfield, the 
Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, and the great Duke of Maribo - 

rough, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. | | 


Swinton, the ſeat of William | Danby, 'Eſq; near Maſham, 
in the north riding of this county, is one of the pleaſanteſt 
places in it. The houſe is very convenient, and elegantly fur- 

niſhed, and contains ſome good pictures. It is ſurrounded 
with a moſt beautiful. park, finely wooded and watered ; to- 
gether with gardens and plantations in a ftile of great pro- 
priety and taſte, A ſmall but elegant ſtream runs through his 
' gardens and park, which in ſome places breaks into very fine 
Jakes, in others contracts into the ſize of a little rili, which 
winds through the woods in a moſt pleaſing manner: here fal- 
ling in caſcades, it enlivens the whole ſcene, and there with- 
draws from the eye, and hides itſelf in the dark boſom of tuf - 

ted groves. | (IF TS a 


Sͤtudley Park, the ſeat of Mr. Aiſlabie, is ſituated in the 
_ midſt of an agreeable country, about four miles from Ripon, 
The houſe is a very good one, and contains ſeveral ſpacious 
apartments well fitted up. But the plealure grounds are chiefly 
worthy of attention. The firſt object which atttacts the notice 
of a ſpeQator is the banquetting houſe 3 which is an handſome 
apartment, containing a well proportioned room for dining, and 
a ſlee ping one with a ſofa within a ſcreen of very 5, 7 elegant 
carving. In the former is a ſtatue of Venus of Medicis. At 
one corner of the lawn, which is laid out in the form of a cot- 

| fin, in front of this building, ſtands an Tonic dome temple in 
ruins, from which the views are various and pleaſing ; there 
are two views of water, partly ſurrounded with wood; ano- 
ther up to a Gothic tower, upon a fine riſing e 3 a. 
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fourth down upon a baſon of water, with a portico on 
the banks; beſides others. Advancing. up the hill to the 
right, you come to.a bench which looks down upon a duuble 
cnſeade, one falling to, appearance from out a'cavern of rock 
in a joſt taſte, into a canal, which forms a little beneath you 
” another fall, and then is Joſt to the left, behind wood. Wind- 
ing yet further to the right, and crofling a woody vale,.you 
mount a little hill, with a tent on the ſummit, in a very pic= 
tuteſque and agreeable ſituation; for you look down on a 
Fe winding lake, which floats the valley, ſurrounded by, a 
noble bold faite of wood riſing from its very banks. In one 
part of it a gtęen ſeat is ſeen, and an arch in another. From 
=.this hill you come to Fountaine's Abbey, an exceeding fine 
uin adjoining, and in fight of his ground, lately purchaſed by 
Mr. Aillabie., I ad 4 | 
”_ Returning from the abbey, you wind in the valley on the 
banks of the lake, at the bottom of the tent-hill; the ſpot is 
"exccedingly beautiful; and the tent-hill, which is a cone of 
"Tiling wood, is exquiſitely pretty. From hence the walk riſes 
upon the edge of the furrounding hills, which are covered with 
{ Pb wood ; and through the trees you catch many obſcure views that 
ate truly pictureſque ; you lcok down through.them to the 
right upon the lake, in a moſt pleaſing manner, and catch a beau- 

- ttul view of the abbey, After this you command a river, 


- 


| 
1 


winding around the tent - hill, covered with trees, and all incit- 


eled by a noble amphitheatre of hanging woods; the river mean- 
dering towards the abbey, which is ſeen to infinite advantage. 
* Your next view is from the green ſeat, where the ſame noble 
ruin appears in a varied ſituation ; you here look down on the 


Water, in front of the tent - bill ; and catch to the left, at the | 


top ot a range of hanging woods, the arch beforementioned, 
This view. is very fine. Next we come to the white bench, 
trom which the landſcape is different from any of the prece- 
dinge; it is a fine _hollow'of wood, Here are ſcen two 
ſtatues. Further on, from a bench in a dark walk, an obelitk 
in the oppoſite wood is ſeen with a very good effect. This walk 
” leads to the Gothic tower, à very neat building, commanding 
a various and very beautiful view, You look down upon a 
noble bank of wood, nnely diverſified with objects, To the 
left is a tower, riling out of banging wood ; next to that a 
building, peeping over, trees in a plealing ſtile ; over this the 
tuined dome temple, in the very point of taſte, molt exquititely 
Vor. J. TEE, | re ; 3 L 2 ſituated ; 
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ſituated; ſweetly pleaſing and pictureſque. In another part of 
' the wood, the obelifk, with a fine front and back ground of 
. wood, Befides theſe objects, you ſee; at the ſame time, a ſmall 
building, almoſt beneath you, on the back of rhe lake, the 
houſe and plantations adjojniog in the park—the Roman mo- 
nument and Chineſe temple, two buildings, among other plan- 
rations in the park; a ſmall fpot in the oppoſite walks, ealled 
the dial Jawn—with ſeveral other objects that ttirow a great 
variety over the ſcene, and render it upon the whole truly beau- 
tiful and pictureſque. | Be os. 

Proceeding from hence through the park, you go by the 
edge of a vaſt woody precipice, ieh bounds a wihdink valley 
with a rapid ſtream in it 3 the views of which, attiong ſteeps of 
wood ard romantic precipices, have à noble effect. he river 
forms two caſcades that enliven the ſcenes very beautifully. 
Upon the edge of this bank of wood ſtands a Roman monu- 
ment, the model of that erected to the Horatii and Curatii ; 
you look down from it, into a winding valley, at a conſiderable 
depth, through which the river takes its bending courſe; at 
one end, it is loſt moſt beautifully in the hanging woods; and 
at the other under à wall of rocks; at your feet it forms another 
caſcaũe, which has à fine effect; in front you command hang- 
ing woods, which give an air of majeſty to the whole ſcene; 
and through them, in one place, catch the Gothic tower, 


Leaving this ſpot, which is ſo truly beautiful, you proceed on 


the edge of more precipices finely romantic: you look down 
on the river in the vale below, through the hanging wood, which 


is in a noble ſtile. I he next point of view is the Chineſe temple, - 
bhiĩch ſtands ona circular projection of the high ground into the 


valley, which is here ſeen in great perfection; the river winds 
through it, and fotms a caſeade, But the principal object from 
hence is the glorious range of woods, whith'covers the oppoſite 
- bills, and preſents a view to the eye that is very noble, 
Melow's tower is ſeen at a diſtance upon a hill; and to the 
right the Gothie one, pictuteſquely ſituated in ſurrounding 
woods. Upon the whole, the ſcene from this ſpot is equally 
beautiful, romantic, and ſublime. As you pafs through the 
park from hence towards the-hoafe; the ſcenes totally change, 
and that with an effect which is very advantageous 3 tor, 
loſing theſe ſteeps and heflows of wood; it which the objects 
are all near, and folly viewed in the bird*s-eye landfcape 
file, you riſe to the command of a vaſt proſpect of diſtant 


5 country. The town of Rippen and its minſter are ſeen in the 


cenire of a finely cultivated and well peopled vale, ſcattered with 
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4llapes, houſes, andother objects, in a very pleaſing manner. 


This contraſt cloſes the ſcene, and operates not only from its 
iotrinſie beauty, but from being various to the numerous land- 


 ſeapes, which, in another ſtile, decorate the country paſſed. 


Studley, upon the whole, muſt pleaſe every perſon that views 
it; the fine deep glens of woods, the winding ſtream falling in 
caſcades, and ſurrounded with noble amphitheatres of wood; 
the pictuteſque views, at a diſtance, of Fountaine's abbey ; the 
principal ſcenes viewed from the Gothic tower; the tent-hill 
vale, the wzter adjoining, with ſame other touches before de- 
ſeribed, are naturally camantic, pictureſque, and beautiful. 


8 | Hackfall, another ſeat of Mr. Aillabie, which i; ſeven miles 


from Stydley, and two. from Swinton, is laid out in a different 
ſtile, but is well worthy the attention of a traveller. Enters 
ing the woods from. Swinton, the firſt point of view you 
come to is a little white building, by way of a ſeat, on the 
point of a round projecting hill; you look down upon a rapid 
ſtream, through ſcattered trees which fringe the flope ; the ef- 
ſed is very pictureſque: to the right is an gaening among the 
trees, which lets in a moſt heautiful vie w of a fine range of hang- 
ing woods, Which unite to form a glagmy hollow. Behind, 
thropgh another opening in the adjaining'trees, you look upon 
a fine bend of the river; Maſham ſteeple, aud part of the town, 
appearing over ſome wood that hangs to the water: nothing 
can be more ſweetly pictuteſque; for the ſpot wherean the 
bujlding ſtands, being ſhaded with trees, and dark; the bright- 
nei of the ſheet of water has the effect of an elegantly natural 
clear obſcute, and the buildings {ſeeming to riſe from branches 
of wood hanging on the ſtream, adds greatly to the beauty of 
the ſcene : a gentleman's white houſe, alittle on one tide; is 
an object which improves the-landſcape. —Anather view from 
this ſpot is to the left, a fine curve of the riyer, under a bank 
of hanging wood, ſcared wich bare rocks, From bence.you 
proceed to the banks of the river, and paſſing a pictureſque 
Cropping ſpring, riſe up ſome ſlopes, to an open octagon bench, 


from Y hence the views are truly elegant. To the right yd 


look upon a bold ſhrubhy hill, which has an air of grandeur that 
is ſtriking ; there is a building by Way of object, raiſed upan 
it, chat is called an arch, or a ruin, almoſt hanging over a dell 
of wood; the river geeping at one ſpot in a pleaſing manner, 
and the murmur over the rocks in its bed, fille the car, and 


Sives room for the imagination to play, To the left a bend of 
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the river is ſeen fringed with hanging woods; and above them 
diſtant proſpects. r FISTS 
_ Winding from this fpot through the grove, you come next 
to a ruſtic ſtone temple, by the ſide of a baſon, with the ſtump 
of a jet d eau in the middle of it. It is in a ſmall area, a hollow 
in the hanging woods, retired and naturally beautiful? a little 
guſhing fall of water from the bank into the baſon is pictureſ- 
que, and an opening in the front of this ſpot lets in a view of a 
ſcar of rock, in the middle of a fine bank of wood. Walking 
round the circular lawn, an opening to the left diſplays an ad- 
mirable hollow of hanging groves, on one ſide of which is ſeen 
the white ſeat firſt mentioned: this view is very noble. A lit- 
tle further you catch a prodigious fine winding hill of wood, 
and the ſnore of theriver, which winds at ĩts feet; it has a beauti- 
ful appearance, Advancing a little further, through a wind- 
ing walk, you come to a grotto, from whence the ſcene is 
beautifully pictureſque. You look aſlant upon a natural caſ- 
cade, which falls in gradual ſheets above fotty feet, in the 
'midit of a hanging wood; it is quite ſurrounded by the trees, 


and ſeems to guſh forth by enchantment: the water is clear 


and tranſparent, and throws a moving Juſtre to the eye, inex- 


-preflibly elegant; for the pictureſque motion of the water, in 


its fall, pleaſes not only from its genuine heauty, but from the 
peculiar | happineſs of its ſitvation, viewed from a woody re- 
tired ſpot, wherein the contraſt ſets off each objet, 
Leaving this elegant ſpot, you ſoon come to another, from 
whence you ſee a moſt beautiful natural caſcade, gufhing, to 
appearance, out of a cavern in the rock, ſweetly overhung with 
thick wood, and falling from one bit of rock to another, till 
it loſes itſelf among the adjoining woods. From hence you 
move to a bench, where you ire again moſt exquiſitely enter» 
| tained by the ſame caſcade, viewed in a different ditection, with 
the addition of its trickling at your feet over the graſs, beau- 
tiſully ſcatteted with trees: through them, in front, a ne open- 
ing over a moſt noble hollow of hanging woods, To the right 
you lcok down through another opening among the trees, ſo 
natural as to have a moſt elegant effect, and catch the river 
running rapidly over the rocks; moſt exquiſitely pictureſque ; 
nothing can exceed the taſte, variety, and beauty, of this be- 
witching landſcape. Follow ing the winding courſe of the walk, 
you come next to Fiſher's Hall, a ſmall octagon room, built of 
a petrifed ſubſtance, upon a beautiful little ſwelling hill, in the 
middle of a fine romantic hollow, ſurrounded by a vaſt amphi- 
theatre of hanging woods, This is the outline of the prone, 
ee RV. whic 
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which is in itſelf noble; but the filling up of the canvas adds a 
colouring more than equal to the pencil of a Claude. The 
little hill on which this building is placed; is covered with a 
thicket of trees, ſo that you view every object by varying your 
poſition either in full, or in obſcura, which makes all pitureſque. 
The river gives a noble bend at your feet, imbanked by fine 
hanging woods, the white building, already mentioned, perping 
from among them in one ſpot, and a fine ſcar of rock in ano- 
ther. Under the ſeat, the ſtream is rapid, raging over rocks, 
and winding away under walls of them, covered with hills of 
wood; a noble range, magnificently great. To the right of 
theſe objects, the other hills appear in a fine ſtile, one in par- 
cicular, covered with ſhrubby wood, projects in a magnificent 
ſweep that cannot but, ſtrike the ſpectator with ſome degree ot 
awe. All the ſurrounding hills appear from hence in very fine 
waves, rearing their woody tops, one beyond another, in a tile 
truly great. EE V2 (4,3 44K 54 | 
- Befides theſe objects, which partake ſo much of the ſeblime, 
here are others of the moſt genuine and native beauty. From 
one fide of this building, you have a moſt exquiſitely pleaſing 
landſcape, conſiſting of two caſcades, divided by a projecting 
grove of trees. That to the right pours down from one cleft af 
the rock to the other, for a conſiderable ſpace, moſt admirably 
overhung with the ſpreading: branches of the adjoining thick 
wood, which riſes in noble ſweeps around it, gloomy with the 
brownneſs of the ſhade, and exquiſitely contraſting the tranſpa- 
.rent brightneſs of the water. The other caſcade likewiſe falls 
down an'irregular bed of rock, but not in ſuch ſtrong breaks as 
the former; it is {cen in the bottom of a fine wood, which 
fringes a riſing hill, upon the top of which is a building. Winds. 
ing from this inimitable ſcene dowa to the river's fide, and fol- 
lowing it, you come to a romantic ſpot under a fine range of 
impending rocks, with ſhrubby wood growing out of: theic 
clefts, and a few goats browzing on their very edges the ef- 
fe is noble. From hence you look back on the preceding 
ſcenes, which in general appear like a fine hollow of ſurround- 
ing woods, Fiſher's Hall, a beautiful little hill, the building 
elegantly overhung with a tuft of trees; a moſt happy ſpot. 
Purſuing this road a little further, though without the bounds 
of the ot namented grounds, you riſe with the hill, and have a 
noble view of the river broken into three pictureſque ſheets of 
water, divided by ſcattered woods, and the banks ornamented 
by a ſtraggling village beyond; between the hills a diſtant 
pioſpect is ſeerr ; the whole truly beautiful. 


Returning, 
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Returuing, you come to the walk that leads by Fiſher's Hall, 
and winds up the hill to the left: the firſt point you eome to is 
a bench overhung with, trees, from which, at your feet, you 
look down upon a beautiful caſcade, guſhing out of a rack 
under a thicket of trees ; this is exquiſite. And to the right, 
at a little diſtance, another, but different 3: this ſcene is fequeſ= 
tered, and naturally tempts the ſpectator to ſtop to admire the 
mild but pleaſing beauties of the ſpat. The walk winds from 
henee up the hill by the ſide of à continued caſcade, the water 
falling in ſmall ſheets from rock to rock in a moſt agreeable 
ſtile; on one fide a thick wood, and an the ather a roeky bank, 
fringed with ſhrubs. This leads to Kent Seat, an alcove, from 
which the landſespe is in the pureſt ſtile of prnamented nature, 
In front, at the difiance of a few yards, is a double :caſcade ; 


the water guſhes from a dark ſpot, half reck, half wood, and 


falling on a bed of rock, has but a ſhort courſe. before it falls a 
ſecond time into the rill before mentioned, which winds over 
a2 bei of ſtone at your feet ; theſe parts of the ſcenery are ſur- 
zounded by a little amphitheatre of thick wood, and form upon 
4he whole a moſt beautiful picture. Nor is this all ; for turning 
your eye a little to the left, you eateh through a ſmall, and to 
appearance, purely natural opening in the trees, a fwect view 
of a ſine ſcope of hanging woods ; and beyond a diſtant proſ- 
dect, one of the moſt complete bitd's eye landſcapes in the 

kingdom. % | 
Continuing this walk you mount to the top of the hill, and 
there arrive at a ſpot called Mowbray Point, The building, 
which is called the Ruin, bas a little area before it, from which 
yon command a prodigious proſpect. You look ditectly down 
on an exceeding fine winding: valley, the river appearing io diffa- 
rent ſheets of. water, and the toar of its rapidity heard diſtinctly, 
though ſoifar beneath. The valley bends round a bold project- 
ing promontory of high land; the hanging banks af which, 
like all-the others, are covered with thick plantations, forming 
upon the whole a moit noble hollow of pendant woods. At 
the bottom, beſides the river, you ſee Fiſher's Hall in a very pie - 
tureſque ſituation; and at the top of the oppoſite projecting 
nill, a moſt beautiful paſture, ſo truly elegant as to decorate the 
whole ſcene, The diſtant proſpect has a moſt noble vatiety; to 
the right, it is vnbounded except by the horizon; in front, you 
look upon the extent of Hambledon Hill, at the diſtance of 
about twenty miles; and to the left you have jncloſuresdiſtinaly 
ſeen for many miles. The whole vale before you is finely ſcat- 
tered with towns, villages, ehurches, ſeats, &c, York o_ 

is 
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is ſeen diſtinctly at the diſtance of forty miles; and Roſebury | 
Topping in Cleveland as far another way. In front you view 
the ſcar in Hambledon Hills, called the White Mare, the 
town of Thirſk almoſt under, and North Allerton to the right. 
In the building are two neatly furniſhed apartments, one for 
dining, and the other by way of drawing-room. 


Sandbeck, neat Rotherham, is a fine feat belonging to the 
Earl of Scarborough. The houſe is large, and the park is 
ornamented in a new taſte, The houſe is built out of a quarry 
at Roche Abbey; the ſtone is whiter than the Portland, and 
dazzles tho eye to view it when the ſan ſhines on it, "The 
back front is very light and pleafing, the portico of the prin« 
cipal one ſpacious but light, and the pediment ſapported by 
ten pillars of the Compoſite order. There is a double ruſtic 
throughout their front, which lifts the portico higher than 
common. The houſe is well farniſhed, and contains fome 
fine paintings. Ia the ornamented grounds a vale floated with 
water is ſurrounded by ſome falling flopes, very happily 
crowned by thick woods. A gravel walk waves around © 
through a ſtripe of garden lawn very prettily varied by neuw. 
plantations ; in ſome places clumped, in others ſtraggling and 
broken by fingle trees. In ſome places the lake ſpreads to the 
eye in large ſheets; in others it is broken by the hanging 
lawns, and ſeems to wind into rivers by different directions. 
Crec les run up into thick woods, and are loſt, Sometiates the 
trees are ſcattered about the banks, to let in a view of the wis 
ter through their branches; at others they thicken into dark 
ſhades. The walk in one place leads to a point of a hilt, which 
commands a fine view of the houſe, the park, lawn, and 
woods, The houſe of a pure whiteneſs, in the midſt of ſpreads 
ing plantations, and backed by a noble wood of five hundred 
actes, has a fine effect. The lawns and the water appear als 
to great advantage. [ | 


Bretton, which lies a little to the north-weſt of Barnſley, 
was lately the ſeat of the Wentworths, but now of Sir Tho- 
mas Blacket. The houſe is as convenient as any in the county, 
and the-Preſent poſſeſſor has fitted up the apartments in an ele- 
ant manner. He has made a fine lake behind two woods, and 
has built two temples, happily ſituated, in an elegant ſtils. 


Walton Hall, near Wakefield, has long been the ſeat of the 
Watertons. It is elegantly ſituated, the houſe ſtanding on à 
| rock 
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rock in a fine ſheet of water, which has received capital im- 
provements from the preſent poſſeſſor, who, at an immenſe ex- 
pence, has taken out near fourteen thouſand loads of ſoil, with 
which he improved his graſs grounds. There is a remarkable 
echo a little weſt of the houſe, which diſtinctly repeats eighteen 
founds made quick after each other. varlkas marine 
Gawthorp Hall, near Harwood church, is a moſt ſumptuous 
modern built houſe, the antient ſeat of the Gaſcoignes, now 
of Mr. Laſcelles. It is built of fine hewn Rane, is very large, 
and has two grand fronts. The ſouth front is ornamented 
with a noble portico and pediment, ſupported by pillars. The 
houſe ſtands on the ſide of a hill, and is ſeen to great advan- 
tage from a hill on the road, a little beyond the ſix- mile ſtone 
from Leeds. Though it is not the largeſt, it is as completely 
furniſhed and fitted up as any in this county; and every part 
is executed in the moſt elegant taſte, The park, grounds, and 
water, were laid out by Mr, Brown; and, though the proſpect 
is not very extenſive, the riſing brow, in the front of the houſe, 
with its plantations, buildings, and the water beneath it, afford 
very plealing view. babe] 
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. | Newbie, about a mile from Rippon, is the ſtately ſeat of 
Mr. Weddell. The park is extended to the banks of the river 
Ure, and is ſometimes partly laid under water by that river, 
which, coming down from the weſtern mountains through a 
marly, loamy ſoil, greatly improves the earth. The late 
owner, Sir Edward Blackett, ſpared no coſt in the building; 
and the deſign, which is extremely elegant, was laid out by 
Sir Chriſtopher. Wren, The building is of brick, the avenues 
to it are very fine, and the gardens are not only well laid out, 
but alſo- properly planted, and neatly kept. The houſe, in 
which Mr. Weddell has a collection of good paintings and 
antient ſtatues, has a fine proſpe over the country, almoſt to 
York, with the river in fight moſt of the way; and it has a 
noble appearance from the great north road, which lies at Bo- 
roughbridge, about two miles from it. | g 


! Mirklees lies ſouth-eaſt of Halifax, and was formerly a nun- 
nery, but is now the ſeat of Sir George Armytage. It is ſituated 

on the Calder; near which is the monument of the famous Ro- 0. 

din Hood, and upon the moor are his Buts, two little hills fo 
called, about a quarter of a mile aſunder. OL Toy 
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Egglefone Hall, near Bowes, is the feat of Mr. Hutchinſon, 


placed in a romantic ſituation on the banks of the river Tees, 
under the declivity of lofty hills towards the north, ſpreading 
its white front and turreted wings towards the ſouth- weſt, co 
vered with a grove of ſycamores, A little lawn fronts the 
houſe, banging in a ſtupendous cliff above the- river. The 
nearer hills are clothed with wood, and the more diſtant; though 
precipitous, are ſtocked with ſheep. On each hand, the ri- 
ver's margin is formed of level and ſequeſtered meads, lying at 
the foot of ſteep aſcents. The country viewed from Eggle- 
ſtone is pictureſque. The river meanders in the valley, through 
a rich level, and the aſcents are in many parts graced with 
woods, On the more diſtant lands ſcattered villages are ſeen, 
above which are vales winding by the bottom of lofty hills, 
where cottages are agreeably diſpoſed among the green enclo- 
ſures, while the beights arifing at the extent of the view are 
rugged and clothed with heath. 


Brambam Park, near Aberforth, is the noble feat of Sir John 
Goddricke. It has the advantage of an agreeable ſituation in 
a fine country, over which it commands a very extenſive proſ- 
pet, embelliſhed with a diſtin view, from the hall door, of 
the magnificent cathedral at Lok. The gardens are curious 
and large, with a great number of delightful viſtas cut through 
the adjacent woods, which are adorned with variety of waters 
works, ſtatues, and temples, ſo that here natute and art Teem to 
vie with other for the preference. | | 


There are alſo the following ſeats in this county: Snape Park, 
ſeven miles from Rippon, the ſeat of. the Earl of Exeter ; 
Shipton Caſtle, the ſeat of the Earl of Thanet ; Vilton Galle, 
twenty-one miles from York, the ſeat of Earl Cornwallis; - 
Bolton Caſtle, near Shipton, the ſeat of the Duke of Bo ton; 
and Swillington, the ſeat of Sit William Lowther, 


The village of Laughton, which is fituated on the top of an 
hill, has a fine church, and a Gothic ſpite, executed in ſo 
maſterly a manner, that it is not exceeded in beauty or regula« 
rity by hardly any one in the Kingdom. It is ſeen at the dif- 
tance of thirty or forty miles, and has a fine effect on the eye 
of the ſpectator. | 


At Coniſborough, a village near Snaith, are the ruins of an 
antient caſtle,” ſuppoſed to have been built about the time the 
Vor, II. 3 K Romans 
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Romans quitted Britain, as a garriſon was placed in it by Au- 
relius, during his wars with the Saxons, Great part of the 
walls of this antient caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, and in the church 
yard of the village is a piece of very great antiquity, namely, a 
large ſtone of black marble, on one fide of which is the figure 
of a man with-a target, endeavouring to deſtroy a ſerpent, and 
on the other the image of one of the antient Roman ſoldiers, 


On a ſteep hill, near the village of Almondbury, are the re- 
mains of a ſtrong camp, fortified with a ditch and rampart, and 
near it are the ruins of a caſtle, 


About a mile from York, on the banks of the Ouſe, is a 
ſmall agreeable village, called Fulford, wherein is an old Go- 
thic church, and where a fair is keld on Whit-Tueſday. 


About a mile to the north of the city of York is a large vil- 
lage called Clifton, where moſt of the cowkeepers reſide, who 
furniſh the citizens with milk, and it has long been famous for 
its may- pole, which is much reſorted to by young people on 
the firſt of May. | DO: N 


On the banks of the Ouſe, about thtee miles below Vork, 
is Biſpopfiborpe, where the Archbiſhop has a moſt agreable ſeat, 


' Heomb, a large village north-weſt of York, bas ſome fine 
houſes in it, and many gentry reſide here during the ſummer. 


One of the moſt remarkable. curioſities of this county is a 

ſpring at a village called Gigleſwicł, about half a mile from 
Settle, which frequently ebbs and flows three times in an hour, 
when the water ſinks and riſes two feet. 


In York Would, after very rainy ſeaſons, water frequently 
guſhes out of the earth, and riſes to a conſiderable height. 
Theſe jets the inhabitants of the country call vipſies, or gip- 
ies, anc believe them to be forerunners of a famine, or ſome 
other public calamity. To account for theſe phznomena, it is 
ſuppoſed, that the rain water, being received and collected in 
large baſons or caverns of the hills in this mountainous tract, 
finds a vent below, towards the bottom of the hills, but that 
this vent not being large enough for the water to iſſue as falt as 
it gathers above, it is forced up into jets or ſpouts upon the 
principle of artificial fountains ; and after ſprings and ee 
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ſo wet as to produce theſe ſpouts, a ſcarcity of corn has fre · 
quently happened throughout theſe kingdoms, ſo that the no- 


tion of thefe ſpouts being prognoſtic of famine, is better 
founded than many others of the ſame kind. 


Near Sheffield is a park, where, in the laſt century, an oak 
tree was cut down which had ten thouſand feet of board in it; 
and in the ſame park another oak was felled, the trunk of 
which was ſo large, that two men on horſeback, one on each 
fide as it lay along upon the ground, could not fee the 
crowns of each others hats, Se. p 


In a village called Cuckold's Haven, not far from Sandbeck, 
near Tickhill, there grows a yew tree, the ſtem of which is 
ſtraight and ſmooth, to the height of about ten feet; the 
branches riſc one above another in circles of ſuch exaR dimen» 
ſions, that they appear to be the effe of art, The ſhoots of 
each year ate exactly conformable one to another, and ſo thick, 
that the birds can ſcarcely find any entrance. Its colour is re- 
markably bright and vivid, which together with its uncommon 
figure, gives it at ſome diſtance the appearance of a fine arti- 
ficial falt of green velvet. | 


The top of the high cliff of the town of Scarborough, at the 
top of which is the Scarbcrough ſpaw, was fifty-four yards 
above high water mark, till the 29th of December, 1737, when 
a part of the cliff, containing above an acre of palture land, 
ſunk by degrees for ſeveral hours, with cattle feeding on it, and 
at length ſettled about ſeventeen yards below its former per- 
pendicular height. By the preſſure of ſuch an immenſe weight, 
computed at no leſs than five hundred and fixty- one thouſand 
three hundred and fixty tons, the ſandy ground beyond the 
cliff, towards the ſea, where the wells were, roſe for above one 
huadred yards in length, twenty feet above its former level ; 
the ſpaw, and the buildings around it, being on the ground 
that was thus elevated, the water entirely failed, but upon a 
dil:gent ſearch, the ſpaw was again recovered, and the water, 
upon trial, ſeemed rather to be more efficacious than before, 

In a tract of ground called Marſpland, ſituated north-eaſt of 
Thorn, and ſurtounded by the Don, the Idle, the Quſe, and 
other rivers, great quantities of fir and oak trees are frequeatly 
dug up, Their depth under ground is from one to two yards 
the coots are found in various directions, from which ſome of 
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the trees ſeem to have been cut off, others broken, and others 
urnt. 5 1755 


At Bolton, on the river Swale, is a monument erefted to the 
memory of the famous Henry Jenkins, who was a native of 
thir county, and who was interred here on the 6th of Deeem- 
ber, 1670, aped one hundred and ſixty - nine years. As there 
were no regiſters old enough to prove the time of his birth, it 
was gathered from the following citcumſtances. He remem- 
bered the battle of Flodden Field, fought between the Engliſh 
and Scots in 1513, when he was twelve years old; ſeveral men 
in his neighbourhood, about one hundred years of age, agreed, 
that from their earlieſt remembrance, he had been an old man; 
and at York aflizes he was admitted to ſwear to one hundred 
and forty years memory. He frequently ſwam rivers after he 
was an hundred years old, and he retained his fight and hearin 
to his death. He had been a fiſherman an hundred years, an 
towards the latter end of his days he lived by begging. 


In the neighbourhood of Giſborough is a village 53 
Acklam ; and near it is a mount called Sivars, from the Em- 
perot Severus, whoſe body, after his death, was brought to this 
place from York, and burnt to aſhes, the remains being put 
into an urn, and ſeat to Rome, - 6 


Aulaby, a ſmall village near Malton, is a place of great anti- 
quity, where the Romans are ſuppoſed to have had a ſtations 
The ruins of an old caſtle ate ſtill viſible on the top of a hill 
near the river, and many coins have been dug up in it. 


At Bjland, a large village ſituated within a few miles of 
Thirſk, are the ruins of an antient abbey, founded for monks 
of the Ciſtertian order, in the reign of King Henry the Firſt, 
It appears to have been a noble ſtruQure, with a fine cloiſter. 


7 St. Agathas, another village near Richmond, had formerly 
an abbey, the remains of which are yet ſtanding, | 


Bowes is a ſmall village in that part of the county called 
Richmondſkire, and at the ſame place ſtnod the antient Roman 
town of Lavatre, Thete are the remains of a ſtrong caſtle 
here; and many parts of the- Roman camp are ſtill viſible, par- 
ticularly the ramparts, but the ditches are filled up. 'T here is 
alſo a deep moat round the caſtle, and the church ores to 
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haye been built out of, its ruins, for there are many Roman in- 
ſcrjptionson the tones, „ 3 
Near Settle are ſeyeral ſmall villages, which are ſituated in 
a very romantic manner; ſome of them being on the ſummit 
of hills, and others. under the moſt frightful precipices in the 
vallies. | : 8 


In digging large canafs in the laſt centiry. for draining the 


marſh land near Thorn, which before that time was a mooriſn 
and fenny tract of country, were found gates, ladders, hammers, 
ſhoes, and other ſuch things, together with the entire body of a 


man, at the bottom of a turf pit, about four yards deep; his 


hair and nails not decayed.. Here were alſa found ſeveral Ro- 
man coins; and from thefe circumſtances, and the ſubter- 
raneous wood found here, it is conjectured that this, and other 
ſuch places, were anciently foreſts, in uwbich the Britons had 


taken refuge, and which were. therefore cut down, and burnt 
by the Romans, TG eee 1 


Cattarict, a village upon the bank of the river Swale, near 


Richmond, was the Caturactonium and Catarracton of Ptolemy 
and Antoninus. The preſent name is a {mall variation of the 
antient names Caturactonĩum and Cattarracton; which ſeem to 
have been derived from the cataract formed by the river Swale 
near this place. In the time of the Romans this was a great 
city, through which Ptolemy, in an aſtronomical work called 
Magna Canſtructio, deſeribes the twenty-fourth parallel of 
north latitude, and makes it diſtant fromthe equator fifty-ſ-ven 
degrees. Cattarick ſtands upon a Roman highway, that croſſes 
the river at this place, and by the ruins fil] viſible in and 
around it, appears to have been a city of large extent, and 
ſtrongly fortified, On the caſt fide, near the river, is a huge 
mount, ſecured by four ſmaller works ; and upon the banks 
of the river the foundations of very ſtrong walls are ſtill diſe 
cernible. In the reign of King Charles the Firſt, a large pot, 
conſiſting of an uncommon mixture of metals, and capable of 
containing twenty=four.gallons, was found here, almoſt full of 


Roman coins, the far greater part of which were copper; and 
in 1703 a vault was diſcovered near this place, containing 4 


large urn and two ſmaller ones, 


Upon a hill in the neighbourhood of this town, adjoining to 
a farm-houſe called Thornburgh, have been found many Ro- 
| man 


man eoins; one in particular, of gold, had this inſcription, 
Nero Imp. Ceyar, and on the reverſe, Jupiter Cuflos, Here 
have alſo been dug up baſes of old pillars, and a brick floor, 
with a leaden pipe paſſing perpendicularly down into the 
earth, It is thought that this was a place for performing ſa- 
crifices to the infernal gods, that the blood of the victims deſ. 


cended by this pipe, and that Thornburgh was the Vicus juxta 
Catarractum mentioned by Antoninus. 


At Kirklees, about three miles from Hutherfield, is a funeral 
monument of the famous outlaw, Robin Hood, who lived in 
the reign of King Richard the Firſt, with the following in 
ſcription : (Hl es | 
| Here undernead dis laid flean 
Lais Robert earl of Huntingtun, 

Nea arter as bie ſa geud. | 
An pipl tauld im Robin Heud, | 
Sick utlaws hi an it men 
Vil England niver i agen. | 
ies Obiit 24 Kal. Decembris, 1247. 

Which may be thus rendered into modern Engliſh ; 

« Robeit, Earl of Huntingdon, lies underneath this ſtone, 
He was the beſt of archers, and the people called him Ro- 
« bin Hood; nor will ever England ſee again ſuch outlaws 
ac as he and his men.“ | | 


About two miles from Bowes is a ſingular curioſity, called 
Gad's Bridge, being a natural bridge of lime- tone rock, where, 


|, through a rude arch, ſixteen feet in ſpan, the river Greta pre- 


cipitates its waters. The way formed on the crown of this 
rock is about twenty feet wide, andis the common carriage 
road over the river. A few ſcanty meadows border this river, 
and cultivation ſeems to awake from ignorance over the ad- 
Joining lands, where the ploughſhare begins to mark the traces 
of induſtry on the'ſ{Kirts of the deſert. 


At Boroughbridge are three ſtones, called by the vulgar The 
Devil's Balts or Arrows. They are tall, and four-ſquare, of a 
pyramidal figu:e, but not ſharp at the top; and ſtand nearly 
ina line from north to ſouth, 
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VOLUME the FIRST. 


Page 200, the catch word ſhould be the, not every. 
' Page 255, lines 15 and 16, for Grosfield Hall read Gosfield, 


VOLUME the SECOND. 


Page 72, line for of the Princeſs Amelia, read of the 
tate Princeſs Anelis, * ; 
Page 34555 line 22, for another read other. 1 

Page 398, line 26, for Aberford is 214 miles from London 


of 


read Aberford is 184. 
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COUNTIES, CITIES, 


MARKET - TOWNS, VILLAGES, &c. 


Deſcribed in the SECOND VOLUME. 


A, 

ABERFORD, 398 

Abergavenny, 104 
Abury, 369 | 
Acklam, 444 
Acomb, 442 
AQon, B81 
Acton Burnell, 200 
Aldborough, Suffolk, 263 


Aldberough, Yorkſhire, 404 


Alnwick, 150 

Alton, 258 

Ambleſide, 341 
Ambreſbury, 351 
Apewood Cattle, 258 
Appleby, 341 

Arundel, 319 

Aferigy 404 | 
Athelney, Iſie of, 246 
Atberſton, 334 


Attleborough, 114 
Auburn, 351 
Aulceſter, 335 
Auldby, 444 
Axbridge, 440 
Ayleſham, 1155 
Bagſhot, 316 
Banbury, 184 
Banſted, 308 
Barnes, 312 


Barnwell Caſtle, 143 


BATRH, 228 
Batterſea, 311 


Battle, 320 = 


Bawtry, 404 
Beachybead, 328 


 Beccles, 202 


Bedwin, 351 
Belford, 149 | 
Bel. 
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Belſyſe, 81 
Berwick, 146 
Bethnal Green, 93 
Betley, 255 

Beaall, 408 
Beverley, 307 
Bewdkey, 375 
Biceſter, 185 
Bilſton, 265 
Bingham, 158 
Birmingham, 
Biſhop's Caſile, 203 
Biſhopsthorpe, 442 
Bitford, 335 
Black wall, 100 
Blakeney, 129 
Blechingley, 274 
Blythe, 159 


Bolton, 444. 
Boroughbridge, 344 


Boroughbridge, 407, 446 


Boſeham, 328 
Bowes, 444 
Boxgrove, 327 
Box Hill, 215 
Bradford, 351 
 Bradforth, 404 
Brackley, 137 
Bramber, 324 
Brancaſter, 130 
Brentford, 46 
Brewood, 256 
Bridgford, 165 
Bridgnorth, 201 
Bridgwater, 235 
Brighthelmſlone, 32.1 
BRISTOL, 224. 
Bromley, 100 | 
Bromley Pagets, 255 
Bromſgrove, 375 
Broſely, 221 
Brough, 3432 
Brougham, 345 
Broughton, 141 


Brownſover, 337 
Bruton, 241 


Buddeſdale, 265 


Bungay, 265 
Burford, 184 
Burgh Caſtle, 269 


Burlington, 404 - 
Burnbam Deepdale, 130 


Burnham Market, 116 
Buriter Caſtle, 269 
Burton upon Trent, 254 


Byland, 444 
33 


Caer Caradock, 220 
Czerdyke, 141 
Caerleon, 104, 105 
Calne, 350 
Camberwell, 309 
Carſhalton, 306 
Caſtle Acre, 129 
Caſile Carey, 242 
Caſtle Riſing, 114, 130 
Caſlen, 115 

Caſtor, 130, 141 
Cattarick, 445 
Charlton, 328 
Cheadl:, 250 
Chedder, 246 
Chepſtow, 103 


Chertſey, 275 
Cheites, 142 


. Cheſler, 152 


Cheviott Hills, 152 
CHICHESTER, 318 
Chippenham, 350 
Ch:pping Norton, 184 


Chipping Warden, 142 


Chriſt Church, 100 
Cauich Stratton, 203 
Clapham, 39g ' 
Clare, 2065 >, 
Clatendon Park, 372 
Clay, 115 


Clay= . 
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Clayhill, 371 
Clebury, 204 
Clifton, 442 
Colebrook Dale, 221 
Coningſborough, 441 
Coguet 1ſand, 153 
Coſham, 372 
CovenTRY, 329 
Crakenthorp, 344 
Crewkerne, 242 
Cricklade, 352 

Cromer, 115 

Croſcomb, 24.3 

Croydon, 274 | 
Cuckold's 9 8 443 
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Darking, 272 

Daventry, 136 
Debenbam, 265 
Deddington, 18 5 
Devizes, 351 

Doncaſter, 395 
Dorcheſter, 18 5 

Dorn, 381 

Dovebridge, 338 
Downham, 116 
Downton, 352 

Drayton, 204. 
Droitwich, 375 
Dulverton, 243 
Dulwich, 304 
Dunſtanburgh Caſtle, 153 
Dunſter 242 : 
Dunwich, 264 


E. 
Eaft Grinſtead, 322 
Eaſt Harling, 110 
Eccleſbal, 256 
Edgehill, 338 
Edgware, 47 
Edmonton, 92 
Effingham, 3106 
Egham, 314 
Eligſden, 149 


. 


Enfield, 47 
Epſom, 273 
Evefham, 336 
Ewel, 275 
Exton, 196 
Eye, 264 


Fairn Iſlands, 153 
Fakenham, 115 
Farnham, 272 
Findon, 327 
Flodden, 132 
Fotheringhay Caftle, 141 
Foulſham, 116 
Framlingham, 263 
Frame Selwood, 238 
Fulford, 442 
Gatton, 274 
Gigleſwicke, 442 
Gimmingham, 130 
Giſborne, 404 
Giſborough, 402 
Glaſtonbury, 237 
Godalmin, 273 
God's Bridge, 446 
Godſtone, 307 
Gold Cliff, 106 
Gotham, 164 
Guileſborough, 142 
Guilford, 2 


Hackney, 92 
Hadley, 265 
Haleſwortb, 265 
Halifax, 389 
Haltwhiſtle, 149 
Hampſtead, 78 


Harleſton, 116 


Harrow Hill, 381 


Harrow on the Hill, 84 


Haſlemere, 273 
Haſtings, 320 
Haveril, 205 
Heddington, 371 
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Hedon, 403 


Helmſley, 407 
Henley, 335 


Henley upon Thames, 186 


Hexham, 149 
Heyteſbury, 352 
Hichling, 117 
Higham Ferrers, 137 
High Croſs, 337 
Highgate, 79 
Highworth, 352 
Hillingdon, 85 
Hindon, 352 
Hingham, 117 
Holmby Houſe, 143 
Holt, 117 115 


Hook Norton, 193 F 


Hornſby, 404 
Hornſey, 81 
Horſtam, 324 
Horſted, 129 
Howden, 401 
Hoxton, o 
Hurſtmonceux, 328. 


| Huthersfield, 497 BE 


Ieklingbam, 269 
Tlchefter, 236 
Ilminſter, 242 
Ipſcuich, 260 
Iſleworth, 84 
Iſlington, 80 
Isworth, nite 0 


- 


Kenelworth, 337 
Kennington, 309 


K<ntiſh Town, 86 


Kettering, 135 
EKeiton, 196 
Kew, 302 
Keyland, 142 
Keynſbam, 248 


Kiddermanfler, 37 5 155 


Kilborne, 81 


* 


Market Overton, 190, „ 


* 


Kilbam, 401 


Kineton 
Lias ist 91 


Kingſton upon Hull, 39 


2 


Kingſton upon Thames, 275 


mver, 254 


Kirby Moorlide, 405 


- 


-Kirklees, 4.46 
Kirkby Londſdale, 342 


Kirkby Steven, 342 
Kirkby Thore, 345 
Knareſborough, 401 
Lambeth, 309 
Langpart, 240 
Lavenham, 267 
Lavington, 352 
Laughton, 441 
Learmouth, 149 


; Leatherhead, 3 6 


Leeds, 390 

Leek, 254 

Leigh, 372 

Leith Hill, 315 
Levington, 2 
Lewes, 322 | 
LITCHFIELD, 248. 


Littleborough, 164 


Loadan, 117 
LonpoN, 2 

Loweſtoff, 266 
Ludlow, 200 


| Lugger ſhall, 352 
* Lyiborn, 141 


Lynn Regis, 112 
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Maiden Bradley, 371 


Malmeſbury, 349 


. Malton, 402 
: Malvern Hills, 387 
Mansfeld, 157 


Mansfield Wood Houſe, 164 
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Marlborough, 370 
Marſhland, 443 
Aa ſbam, 407 
Maxtoke, 337 
Medford, 209 
Mendelſbam, 267 
Mendip Hills, 243 
ere, 352 | 
Methwold, 117 
MIDDLESEX, x 
Midburft, 324 
Midlam, 407 
Milborne Port, 239 
Mildenſhall, 267 
Mile End, 93 
Minehead, 239 
Monmouth, 103 


MONMOUTHBHIRE, 


102 
Mortlake, gr 
Morpeth, 148 
Mutwell Hill, 80 


Naſeby, 141 

Needham, 267 

Newark, 158 

New Buckenham, 116 
Newcaſile, 140, 
Newcaſtle under Ling, 251 
Newhaven, 328 _ 
Newington Butts, 311 
Newnham Regis, 338 


Newport, Monmouthſbire, 104 


Newport, Salop, 203 
New Shoreham, 323 
Neyland, 267 
NORFOLK, 108 
North Allerton, 398 
Nerthampton, 1 


NOR THAKMPTON- 


SHIRE, 132 
North Curry, 342 
North Shields, 152, 


144 


North Walſham, 118 
NorwicH, 108 
Norwood, 306 
Nottingham, 15 5 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


N. 5 5 
uneaton, 33 


Ockham, 316 
Ockley, 314 
Offton, = 
Okeham, 194. 
Old darum, 348 
Orford, 264 
Orton, 342 
Ofweſtry, 202 
Otley, 407 
Oundle, 136 
Oxendon, 141 


' Oxenhead, 130 


OxFoRD, 167 
OXFORDSHIRE, 266 © 
Pancras, 85 

Parſtore, 336 
Patrington, 407 
Penkrigge, 254. 
Pensford, 243 | 
PETERBORQUGH, 133 


-- 


Peterſham, 304 
Petworth, 324 


Pevenſey, 328 


Philtp's Nav tan, 242 
Pickering, 405 
Pitchforth, 224 
Pocklington, 407 
Pontefract, 399 
Pontepool, 104 
Poplat, 99 
Putaey, 312 
Readſdale, 152 
Rendleſham, 269 
bam, 117. 


Richs 


Richmond, 303 
Richmond, 399 
Ripley, 405 
Rippon, 309 X 
Pod tay 137 
Rochampton, 312 
Rotherham, 4 
Rothwell, 137 
Rugby, 335 

Rageley, 254 
Rundway Hill, 370 
Runny Mead, 84 


RUTLANDSHIRE, 194 


Rye, 323 
Ryegate, 276 


SALISBURY, 347 

| Saxmundbam, 267 
Scarborough, 306 
Seaford, 325 ' 
Seeching, 117 

Selby, 407 

ee 406 

Sheffield, 394 | 
en Mallet, 242 
Sherborne, 402 
Sbipton upon Stowers 376 
Shrewſbury, 198 | 
SHROPSHIRE, 197 
Skipton, 405 . 
Snaith, 406 | 
Snetſbam, 118 : 


/ 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 222 


Somerton, 244 
South Petherton, 241 
Southwark, 33 
Southwell, 159 
Southwold, 267 
Speile, 129 
Stafford, 252 


* 


STAFFOKDSHIRE, 249 


St. Agathas, 444 
Staines, 46 
St. Eamund's Bur), 262 
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Stening, 325 
Stepney, 97 

St. Faith's, 130 
St. Julian, 106 
Stokeſley, 406 
Stone, 253 


Stonehenge, 367 


Stowey, 243 


Stow Market, 267 
Stratford, 333 
rants: le 3 100 
Stretham, 306 
Sturbridge, 376 
Sudbury, 26 


SUFFOLK, 259 


SURREY, 270 
SUSSEX, 317 
Suthbury Hill, 372 
Sutton, 164. 

Sutton Cofield, 332 
Swaffham, 114 5 


Swindon, 353 


Tadcaſter, 406 
Tamworth, 25 2 
Taunton, 234 
Tenbnry, 377 
Tendridge, 306 
Thame, 185 
Thetford, 117 
Tirſe, 403 
Thorne, 401 
Thrap/ton, 136 
Thurgarton, 164. 
Tickball, 403 
Tottenham High 
Towceſter, 137 
Tredonock, 106 
To otobridge, 353 
1 wtbury, 253 
7 unjord, 100 

7 wickenham, 55 


Upping bam, 196 
Upton, 377 


Croſs, 82 


EN EX 


V., 104 Whitchurch, 204 
Uttoxeter, 255 Whitney, 164. 3 
Uxbridge, 47 Whitton, 1ꝙd t.. 

V. Wighton, 400, 406 
Vauxhall, 319 Wilton, 349 

W. WILTSHIRE, 346 
HANGS: 205 Wimbledon, 312 
Wall, 257 . Mincaunton, 243 
Walſal, 253 Winchelſea, 323 
IWalſingham, 118 Wiveliſcombe, 243 
Walton, 313 Wokey Hole, 246 
Wamdſworth, 311 Waking, 277 
Wanſdyke, 369 Wolverhampton, 253 
Warminfler, 353 Woodbridge, 263 
Warwick, 331 Woodbridge, 307 
WARWICKSHIRE, 329 Woodbury Hill, 382 
Watchet, 240 Waeodftock, 183 
Matton, 117 Mooller, 150 
Weatherby, 400- Mooton Baſſet, 353 


Weeden in the Street, 112 WORCESTER, 373 
Weeting All Saints, 129 F 
Welles, 129 

Wellingborough, 137 Wirkf ps 1 57 
Wellington, Salop, 204 Worſted, 115 


Wellington, Somerſet, 242 Wotton, R 5 
WELLS, 233 Wrekin Hill, 221 
Wem, 204 Wrinton, 242 
Wenlock, 203 Wroxcter, 219 
Wenhury, 353 Mpmondam, 117 
Weſt Kennet, 359 2 

WESTMINSTER, 26 Yarmouth, 111 
WESTMORELAND, 339 Yarum, 400 
Weſton Favell, 142 Yeovil, 238 

| Weybridge, 313 | York, 386 | 
Wninfield, 343 YORKSHIRE, 383 
IWhitby, 403 Vork Would, 442 
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ROYAL PALACES 


AN ÞD 


 NOBLEMEN's & GENTLEMEN's SEATS, 


Deſcribed in the SECOND VOLUME. 


A, 
, ee BANK, Mr. North's, 341 | 
Alnwick Caftle, Duke of N orthumberland's, 150 
Ambreſbury, Duke of Queenſbury's, 366 | 
Appleby Caſtle, Earl of Thanet's, 341 
Aſhburnham's, Earl of, at Aſhburnham, 326 
Aſhby's, Mr. at Hafelbeach, 138 N 


Bampfylde's, Colonel, near Taunton, 242 
Beaudeſert's, Earl of Uxbridge's, 256 
Beddington, the ſeat of the Care w's, 288 
Blenheim Houſe, Duke of Marlborough's, 186 
Blickling, Earl of Buckinghamſhire's, 128 
Boſcobel Houſe, 221 8 
Bramham Park, Sir John Goodricke's, 441 
Bretton, Sir Thomas Blackett's, 439 
Bruce Caſtle, late Alderman Townſhend's, 75 
- Burleigh Houſe, Earl of Exeter's, 138 

ws | . | Burley 


AE ans Rnd ial; Ef 


] 
] 
E 


TN DOE X. 
Burley on the Hill, Earl of Winchelſea*s, xg6 


Burlington's, Earl of, at Chiſwick, 69 
Burton Court, Ear] of Chatham's, 244 


Burwood Park, Sir John e e 300 115 


Caen Wood, Earl of 'Mapsfield's, 73 

Caſtle Aſhby, Earl of Northampton's, 139 
Caſtle Howard,. Earl of Carlifle's, 42x 
Cave, Sir G. M. Methuen's, 430 

Chelſea Hoſpital, 75 

| Chetwynd's, Lord, at Ingeſtree, 25 
Chillingham Caſtle, Lord Tankerville's, x57 
Chriſt Church, Mr. Fonnereau's, 268 | 
Clandon Park, Lord Oaſlow's, 299 
Claremont, Lord Clive's, 292 

Cobford, Earl Cornwallis's, 268 

Coleſhill's, Lord Digby's, 336 - 

Combe Abbey, Lord Craven's, 336 

Cowdry, Lord Montague's, 317 E 


Deepden's, Mr, Howard's, 301 
Denbigh's, Mr. King's, 302 
Dicchley's, Earl of Litchfield's, 191 
Drayton Houſe, Lord Sackville's, 140 
Dudley Caſtle, Lord Ward's, 257 - 
Duncombe Park, Mr. Duncombe's, 425 
Durdan's, Ear] of Guilford's, 28g 
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Eggleſtone Hall, Mr. Hutchinſon's, 441 
Egremont's, Earl of, at Petworth, 325 
Enmore Caſtle, Earl of Egremont's, 244 
Eſher Place, late Mr, Pelham's, 291 

- Efhington, Lord Ravenſworth's, 150 
Euſton Hall, Duke of Grafton's, 268 
Garrick's, late Mr. at Hampton, 74 
Gawthorp Hall, Mr. Lzſcelle's, 440 
Goodwood, Duke of Richmond's, 326 
Gower's, Earl, at Trentham, 255 


Gunner ſbury Houſe, 72 den ue 
H. 8. 
Hackfall, Mr. Aiſlabie's, 43 fed, n . 
Hegley Park, Lord Weſtcate's, 377 i 
Haliton, Mr. Myton's, 218 4 R 
B Ham 


— tee RR rs on 


IAN HDE X. 


Ham, Earl of Dyſart's, 287 
Ham Farm, Earl of Portmore's, 294 
Hampton Court, 47 | | , 
Hanwell Park, Sir Jonathan Cope's, 192 
Harcourt's, Lord, at Newnham, 1 3 | 
Harrington's, Earl of, at Peterſham, 287 
Hartley Caſtle, 34 ET k 
Hartlebury Caſſie, Biſhop of Worceſter's, 381 
Hawkeſtone, Sir Rowland Hill's, 218 
Hewell Grange, Earl of Plymouth's, 336 
Hircomb's Place, 295 5 
Holkam Houſe, Mr. Coke's, 124 
Holm Pierpoint, Duke of Kingſton's, 162 
Houghton Hall, Earl of Orford's, 118 
Hovingham, Mr. Wrotteſley's, 429 / 
Howe's, Lord, at Langar, 163 
Howick, Sir Henry Grey's, 151 

1 


Ick worth, Earl of Briſtol's, 268 

Kendal Caſtle, 344 

Kenſington Palace, 60 

Kew Palace, 276 

Kiplin, Mr. Crowe's at, 432 

Kirkleatham, Sir Charles Turner's, 423 

Kirklees, Sir George Armytage's, 440 

Kiveton, Duke of Leeds's, 411 
- Kniveton, Sir Charles Molyneux's, 163 

Lambeth Palace, 289 | | 
Langham's, Sir James, at Cotteſbrooke in the Vale, 139 

Leaſowes, the late Mr. Shenſtone's, 204 N 

* Ligonier's, Earl, near Cobham, 300 

Longford, Earl of Radnor's, 266 _ 

Longleat, Lord a eta th? 8 

Marble Hall, Earl of Buckinghamſhire 8.69 

Melford Hall, Sir Cordell Firebrace's, 268 

Melton Conſtable, Sir Jacob Aſtley's, 129 

Mereval, Mr. Strattord's, 336 - | 

Methley, Loid Mexborougn's, 421 

Milden Hall, Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury's, 268 
 Montague's, Duke of, at Boughton, 138 | 

Wb i Nat ford, 


IN D E X. 


| | N. 
Narford, Mr. Fountaine's at, 128 


Newbie, Mr, Weddell's, 440 


Newſtead Abbey, Lord Byron's, 161 
Nottingham Caſtle, 163 


Oatlands, Duke of Newcaſtle's, 294 
Ockham, Lord King's, 300 


Packington, Farl of Aylesford's, 336 

Pain's Hill, Mr Hopkins's, 295 
Palmerſton's, Lord, at Eaſt Sheen, 231 
Parkyns's, late Sir 'Thomas, at Bunney, 163 
Pendragon Caltle, 343 

Piercefield, Mr, Mortis's, 105 


Pococke's, late Sir George, at Twickenham, 69 


Pomfret's, Earl of, at Eaſton Neſſon, 139 
Pope's, the late Mr, at Twickenham, 66 
Prior Park, late Mr. Allen's, 243 | 
Purford, late Mr. Oaſlow's, 299 

R 


Ragland Caſtle, Duke of Beaufort's, 105 
Ragley, Earl of Hertford's, 336 
Rainham Hall, Lord Towanlhend's, 128 
Ranelagh Gardens, 78 | 
Richmond Palace, 284 
Richmond Park, 286 
Richmond, Mr. York's at, 430 
Riſby, Mr. Ellerker's, 430 
Rockingham Caſtle, Lord Sondes's, 140 
Rookby, Sir Thamas Robinſon's, 424 
Ruſhbrook, Sir Charles Day's 208 
Sandbeck, Earl of Scarborough's, 439 
Sandon Hall, Lord Archibald Hamilton's, 256 
Savernack Foreſt, Lord Bruce's, 367 
Sheffield Place, Lord Sheffield's, 325 
Shuckborough, Lord Anſon's, 256 
Sion Houſe, Duke of Northumberiand's, 64 
Snetſham, Mr, Styleman's, 129 
Southampton's, Lord, near Cane Wood, 74 
Spencer's, Lord, at Althorp, 138 | 
Stanſted Park, Earl of Scarborough's, 329. 
Stourton Park, Mr, 88 365 
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Straw⸗ 
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IN D E X. 


Strawberry Hill, Mr. Horace Walpole's, (8 
Studley Park, Mr. Aiſlabie's, 432 

Swinion, Mr. Danby's, 432 
Tankerville's, Earl, at Byfleet, 300 
Temple Newſham, Lord Irwin's, 430 

Tong Caſtle, Duke of Kingſton's, 218 
Trevor's, late Lord, at Peckham, 289 
Troy Houſe, Duke of me 60h 105 


Wakefield Lodge, Duke of Grafton's, 140 
Walſingham, Mr, Warne's at, 129 
Walton Hall, the ſeat of the Waterton's, 439 
Welbeck, Duke of Portland's, 16 
Wentworth Caſtle, Earl of Strafford's, 408 
Wentworth Houſe, late Marquis of Rockingham 
Weſt Coppice, Mr. Powis's, 219 
Weſtwood, Sir Herbert Packingion's, 381 
W hitley Court, late Lord Foley's, 381 
Wilton Houſe, Earl of Pembroke's, 354 
. Wolterton, Lord Walpole's, 129 | 
Woollaton Hall, Lord Middleton's, 162 
Wotkfop Manor, Duke of Norfolk's, 160 
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38. . on the River Wie in Manſal Dale, — ibid. 


DIRECTIONS to the - Bookbiader for OY 
eing the Cuts. 


10 the FIRST, 


. — Page 
X 7IEW. of Flitwick Chureb, — =” 
View of Weſtoniog Dittq, — — 12 
1 View of. Windſor Caſtle and Palace, 19 
4. View of Windſor Lodge in Windſor Great Park, 33 
View of the Caſcade and Grotto in NY — 34 
8. Eton College. — — 42 
7. Front View.cf Stow Houſe, 45 
8. Stow Houſe from the Rquelirian Statos 3 in the Park, 7 
9. Serpentine River and Gratto in Stow Gardens, — 53 
10. View of the Two Shell Temples i in n, — ibid. 


11. View of Cliefden Houſe, 55 
12. View of Cliefden Houſe from Maidenhead Bridge, ' ibid, 


13. View of the City of Ely, —— — 60 
14. Weſt View of Cambridge, — 61 
15. View of Clare Hall and King's College Chapel, f 6 
16, View of King's College New Buildings, * 60 
17. View of Trinity College Library, — 70 
18. Thorney Abbey, — —— 76 
19. View of Part of the Village of Barnwell, — 178 
20. View of Part of the Village of Cheſterton, — ibid. 
21. St. Michael's Mount, — 106 
22. View of Mount Edgcumbe from the / Block Houle; og 
23. View of the Same from gt. Nicholas alſland, 1 
24. View of Ditto from the Sea, — ibid. 
25. Viewof Pendennis Caſtle, — 124 
an, View of Derwentwater, _ _ — — 1127 
View of. the Caſtle of Carliſle, —  ——— / - ibid. 
2 View of Roſe Caſtlle.kꝛ — 132 
29. View of Ebratſeorth Houfe, 146 


30. View of the Racks and that vaſt Cavern mm called Peake” s Hole, 51 


31. View of Haddon Hall, — — WT 
32. View of Thorpe Cloud, .... 3 208 
33- View on the River Manyfold, — | ibid. 
34. View of Matlock Bath, — — 157 
35. View of the Rock called Matlock High C ? 
36. View. ig Crumford, 5 — 161 
37. View of Dove Dale, — — | ibid. 


39. View 


(1) 


39» View of Plymouth Fort and St. Nicholas's and from * 
- Mount Edgcumbe, — 


40. View of Hamoaze and Plymouth Dock from Ditto, ie 
41. View of Dartmouth Caſtle,  —— 
42. View of Ford Abbey, WP WICKS 


43. View of the principal Street in Blandfory,, — 

44. View of Sherborne Caſtle, 
View of Corfe Ditto, — Y 

46. Sherborne Lodge, the Seat of Lord Digby, 


47: View from Jeruſalem Hill in Lord Digby” s Park, 
. View of Lulworth Caſtle, 


1 South Weſt View of the City of Durham, 
50. South Eaſt View of Chelmsford Church, 


51. Waltham Abbey Church, — — 
52. View of Thaxted Ditto, — nd? 
3. Wanſted Houſe, | | OKs 
4. Seat of Richard Hoare, Eſq. — als 
5. Proſpe&t Houſe at Woodford Rows — 
* Barrington Hall, — F eee 
57. Naveſtock Ditto, 7 bbs 215 V5 Vf agg 3 
58. Kelvedon Ditto, — | 


59. Greenſted Ditto, | F410 
60. View of the Seat of the late H. "Moilman, TY 


61. Moulſham Hall, — bf J 1 
62. Felix Ditto, | n ) — 
63. Gosfield Ditto, .KKK 

64. Hedingham Caſtle..  —_ 1 
885 Kirby Hall, — * 
65. View of Auberies, — — 

67. Dynes Hall, — _— 5 

68. Miſtley Ditto, ; — — 

69. St. Oſyth Priory, — | 5 

70. View of the Hills near Aſhdon, — 


71. North-Weſt View of the City of "Gloveefer, 
72, Viewof Berkely Caſtle, 


73. View of St. Vincent's Rocks taken below the Hot Wells | 


74. Wincheſter Houſe, © © - — — bl 
75. Viewof Porcheſter Caſtle, - mn i . 
76. View of the City of Hereford, — 
77. South Weſt View or ther Abbey Ohageh of St. : Albans, 3 
78. Moor Park, | a 4 
79s Caſhiobory Ditto, — — = 

$0. Hatheld Houſe, — — 
81. View of Buckden Palace, + = = © 


82. Rocheſter Caſtle and Bridge, 


83. Greenwich Hoſpital, als 691 2 - 
ga. View from One res Hill, — | ws 
85. View of Woolwich, 3 | 


do. View of Graveſend, 
7 View 


112. North Front of Chelſea E Hoſ, 


ne ed _ et ic. Add. tn. 


(1) 
87. View of the Caſtle and Town of Doves. IT 


W 317 359 
88. Belvidere Houſe, —_.”.,) 09s wil 399 
.; View of Foot's Cray Hales. £7 ogy — 391 
90. Seat of Sir Gre egary, Page Toter 0 m — 394 
91. Mereworth Caſtle, — 37 
92. View of the Manor Houſe at Charkop,,.. — 24 
93. View of the River Thames near Northllcer, idle 198 
4. View of the kN" oe the 99 wil A 408 
View of n e, — | — 41 
= View of Abby. de la Zouch Caſle. '/ 430 
3 South Weſt View of the City of We — 47 
90. View of Crowland Abbey, — 44; 
5 Belvoir Caſtle, — — 15 — 4 0 
VOLUME. the SECOND. ; 
100. Royal Palace at Hampton Cater, — oe 
101. Royal Palace at Kenfirigton, *' ''m— © 60 
102. Weft' Front of Sion Houſe, © "ug 
103. The Houſe late Mr. Pope's at Twidcealiah, 38 65 
104. Strawberry Hill, £44k — 3 
Io. Marble Hall, — * 69 
05. The Houſe late Sir George Pococke's at Taickesbam, ibid. 
107. Earl of Burlington? s at Chiſwick, — ibid. 
108. The Caſlina, &c. in Chiſwick Gardens, © 3 
10g. Gunnerſbury Houſe, | FN 
110. Caen Wo. | | 


— — 


111. Bruce Caſtle, rolf. 3 / H 73 


has 


ital, a ( ibid. 
113. South View of Chelſea e | — ibid. 
114. View of Hampſtead, - —— 1 
115. View of Highgate, — — 79 
116. View of Twickenham — — "$3 
117. The Marquis of Caernarvon's Seat at Southgate, 101 
118. View of Norwich, — — 108 
119. Elevation of the Weſt Front 08 3 Hall, Es df 
120. Holkam Houſe, — N 


— 
I2Ts e, e — — 
122. View of Northam — | 
123. Burleigh Houſe, Maris — — 3 
124. Drayton Houſe, — * 
125. View of 'Tinmoath Caſtle, ABLE AR I 
126. View of Newſtead Park, — * 145 
127. View of the City of Oxford, | | 


128. View of Magdalen College, | — 174 
129. View of All Souls College, — — 176 
130. View of Merton College, wi — 180 
131. View of Peckyater Courr, — — 181 


134, View 


= 153. A Scene, in the Gardens at Pain's Hill, — 


, (wv) 


132. View öf Blenheim FHoufe, inn Ha 
133. View of Ditchley, in Oxfordſhi re, 
134. View of the Remains of Godſiow Nutivery, 


137. A View of Ludlow Caſtle, in Shropſhire, 
138 Colebrooke Dale, and the adjacent Country, 


147. The Lake and Iſlands in Kew Gardens — 
148, Garden Front of Lord Harrington's Seat at Peterſham, 
ä — . | Is — — 
151. A View from the Terrace at Oatlands, |. — 
— 


154. A View from Richmond Hill, — 
2 Nor th. View of Roehampion, — > 


5 Roebhampie 887 a> a2 
55. A View of the City of Chicheſter, in Suſſex, 


158. A View of Warwick Caſtle, _ — 332 
159. The Eaſt View of Birmingham, in Warwickſhire, 334 
160. A View of Broadwater Lake, iu Weſtmoreland, -+ 340 
161. A View of Winander Mere, in Dittoß, ibid. 
162. Tbe South Weſt Proſpect of Saliſhury, = —— 347 


163. A View of Malmeſbory Abbey, in Wiltſhire, 7 Ro 
ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke, 354 


po > *- @ 


167. The North Eaſt View of Stonehenge, /- 377 
168. The South View of the City of Worceſter, = 37 
169. The North Proſpect of Worceſter Cathedral, | - 374 


177. The Lake in Studley Gardens, the ſeat of Mri Aiſlabie, 433 
12s. Fountaine's Abbey, in Vorkſhire = | ibid. 
179. The Garden of William Aiſſabie, Eſq, at Studley, 434 
180, Mr, Aiſlabie's Garden, with a diſtant Proſpect of Fountaine' 
— — 435 
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